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THF ORIGIN OF THE -QUENNEI.LSERIES 


T he Qtienntll mifthffll ImiJ so deAnili! ^nd wldcspr©«l an 
on tliB tcarliing taf tiiatory^ timd iht: apprairh to ihc 
pti 0 l m gtiTieral, that with tiue putilicaikm o! thlA fiiiiith «iid last 
of" A ITistofy ol Ev^r^'day in Et^Lmd " a slkirt note 

on Uw Ottgtii and rie\^lopmcnl of the aiiiiill Uhniry ttmi now bears 
ihoe apthoift' tuimes sbotiki be of tnten^3■t to tmr thousiind* of 
ffiaifes of aU ^ ^ 

Tike ftrs! (JiKimai v-olumeto^e Uiclight,A History of EiTryday 
Thinfrs in England/' i*art I. writt«i, in the mtervab oi I'ar t^-ork* 

dimniz the dark, rfraggini: midille yvsm of the War, and fmhhcd in 
thft mmitha of the U^t ifepmte (lennaxi ofktmvr m Uia VVesleni 
Fnfi^l In the itiritig of It emlicKliod many informal and 

lessons pbinAcd bv the ^^nrmella tor the pleasuie and instmetion of 
their chWktn, of whem the eldest, is tuiw n^rdrd ru one of 

the most brilEiiit yoiny^ tkjcis and cssnyiat* of the Uterury vanguiiril 
It wa& somjetfunis of a relitf for the Quennells^ during that rm^icthne 
of iiisinte^tion* to omipile their ftseoni of TiJonklnd's^ (Witinnoiw 
ctmsimctivc etioTt thmn^h Ihe a^» as tl emergeil in the Evwyday 
Tilings produced by pUhi people lor their needs and rehotadoiL By 
ilie end of the summer it was fully written md iHimiated, arid under 
war-lime vejtatiQus difficullies went In pTodt3t:ti'cm by 
^elfiton staff, tn Oclidxrr, wtiifc empires toppkd* it was offti^ to 
a public sickened by the liitmur and mass-^au^hler of the final 
d^hiiirh. and bn>iight -A roiSS4^ of courage and hope to thocisaiKfe of 
bitterily ditiUiisicmed people, a new confidenire in the future. 

The bout sold in tts steady thutis^nis; Ihrougituut the winti^ ol 
191^^ it was a st™ linos wnstit to kopp pace wit h the demand. Bart TI 
fuffowed during tlic next yeaTp hruiging the fltory dim^i to the clo^ 
of the cigktoenth centutip'. and then the QuenncJJs ^shifted their 
searcldl^it to sweep a much vaster hurizmi and brean wndc on the 
atoiy oi Mankind Ittim ils rcmiolcst pant in the Old Scone Age, cem- 
ttnued in four stages to the Normiin Conquest, on the threshold of 
medieval histoiyn' Thus the four votume^ ol " The Everyjlay life 
Series,"* eomhined with the (our parts ol ” A Ifisiory' ol Eviayday 
Tliiii^p in Enphiad/" mow finally brought down to Our time, cover 
the whole panorama ol history and prfr-liistofy. 

Dtrrbg the ycsim that fnltcrwed the War tlie QiKnneils also found 
time 10 go back to llic fountain-ljend id Western cultute and produce 
a iUrec-volume $hitiy of " Everyday Tilings m Attdtsnt Greece 
Homeric* Archnie, and Classical—in whkh for evciyrluy men and 
ynitng fntk the groat and aldding piiul played hy ohl Urtece in all crur 
c!h^Uimtkms ia 'liviilly and tipprc(iaii%*dy sot forth. In l hr prupamr 
tioci of these eleven votmnes of then: life work they have pneparfd no 
less than 1049 cl their intmltohle vivid drawings and reCnTUtnldious 
in pim and colour^ forming a i-ciy Inlc^ral feature cf ifieir serks. Of 
the fjrsl two parts of " A History of Everyday Tilings ut Engbtnd 
over loo^oon copies have Inren sold, and I he yu^^nneUs’ work htis 
pnetrati^ liun, and Influenced, rfmusimds of EngHsh'4{ieakiJig 
nomes, wfUi Its nisaage ol |oy in work amJ plde in good dmenship, 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

T HR boys Ajul gifii for wh™ wile will know, tlielr 
Lislory” IffSSioTi!!, ttiat ns a period reiXiles it ii much enfdtr to 
get a gMcral pictiire of il than i>f events which ate quite leoenl^ In 
the sme way rlie ateh»<ilQ!gi5t5 have disenvep^ th;it the earthwodcs 
oil the Downs, which are purzJin^ wtim viewed on the (jrouncl, 
resolve thcnHelvG into a k^CaJ plan when viewed in the air from 
an aeroplane- How aie we to give a generaJ picture of this period 
1851-19^ i 

Iti 1851 OUT graodfatiiia^ and greati^ranilhiLhets doubtless 
thon^it that all that ranaiaed was to set the machine to wiirk smd 
live ofl its poducts peacefully and quietly—hut the machmes bied 
oiJitr madunes, cadi spowlier tl«m the Ust^ and peace and quirtocs 
disappeaiCiLL Again, the machine made mom goods thkn were 
necessary' to s^upply the local demands, sci foreign markets had to be 
discovered; then foreign raw matcnolis luul to be taken in c?cclianee. 
Dnheari-of tompiexitira and w^re Lntroducetl into tiadn. 

Enormous addituiml charges w™s necessary for packings reUifing 
and distributing* 

Still the picture b thene—if we have but the cy« to see it. In 
OUT attempt wo have givrm most attention to the thoec grot 
primary trades, and have diown bow man fed, housed and clothed 
himsel/ between 1851-1934, These am. alter all, the great cssentiaht. 
In the space at our commoud we have only been able to touch on 
his other activities and mcndoti a lew of the many interesting 
developments. We have gi\*eQ these tn their chronoIo^tEil order of 
appearance, and if this b a little confuOTg then it is cmly like life 
itself in our period- No sooner hod people got used to one inv-rotlou 
than another appeared wliich ups^ the applje-cart. Our renders 
dm search for our onussions, and then subiuit them to u test" Is 
this, that^ or the othw thing, an Essential ? This questinniug is goiitg 
on ail over the world to-day. and it constitutes a rcvolutioiL We 
Uke our revolutions in this couinry to be peaceful so tf we c^n 
bring ourselves to regard certain changes as being necessary^ then, 
with courage, we may bt uhk to tmiJd a unrtbler fabric of civflka- 
lion., it is, after all. more intetusting to live in a period that is alive 
than one which suffers hum a falty degeneration of its soul. 

These are the points whldi we think stiQuld be remonberedH We 
can grow ad the foodstuffs we require, and mine for coal and bon* 
invented the most vmnderfui production plant. W^ith if* 
aid be can produce all that he retiuir^-^ihe product jotj problem is 
soltliKl. The real qunatiD!i is^Whac rlo we |nopose ti> do ^ith the 
plenty which t^ovidisnce has placed at our dUpo^ I U is dbtrlbu'- 
tion which cotnes to tlie fora now. If, as t^lciir SMth “ the natinns 
will imite, not to dcstroyp but to build/' Chen we can very spo^y 
free the world from htingi^ and wont, litit if ihr natbnii continue 
to turn thdr thoughts to du^trudion, wt shaU be courting disasierH 
it wiU he £aid of us thai we did nm know how to huikf, ^nd ottr 
names will be brackttixl with the greatc^-t faUnre tn hisloty. 

MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
BuuicH AKCreTEAKi, Hcrts, 1934. 
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CHAPTER I 


A CURSORY CHROKICXE 
1S51-S9 

I T in. 1851 tluii Williain Moms, then a youth of 
seventeen, was taken to the Great Exltibition being 
held m Hyde Park^ London, Who took him we do not 
know; hi* mother perlinps—it could not have been his 
father, a respectable bQl and discount broker in the Gty^ 
who had died in 1847—but, whoever it was, here were all 
the beginnings and possibilities fot a happy Victorian day* 
The Exhibition was the work of tfic Prince Consort^ who 
despite much oppo&Hoa liad safely carried it through to a 
triumphant opening, Tlte critics had been confoundcdi 
and the average Englishmarij going to ilic Exhibliion in 
its Crystal Palace, looked down the long vistas there and 
saw tlieni continued, beyond reality, into the dreamland 
of a golden prosperity which was to continue for ever, wdtli 
Engird as the workshop of the world, Mrs* Morris* 
breast may have swelled with some such fcclingi if she it 
was who took WUliam i and then he spoiled the party by 
sitting down and refusing to go over rhe Extubitioni which 
he declared was “ wonderfully ugly,” 

Here was a pretty kettle ol &&h for a Victorian mother. 
Boys, and giris for that matter, who do not react normally 
can be an infemal nuisance. You cannot very well smack 
a boy of seventeen, no matter how much you may want 
to, in ihc Entrance Hall of a Great ExhibitiOR, nor is it 
a place in which one would willingly enter into a debate 
on the mtvnrdness of ugliness. Tlie point for us, however, 
is that, tliough it was a very bad beginning to 4 Viciorian 
day, it W3^ a very good beginning for William's life work. 
Morris was to be insurgent ns wdl as artist, and the core 
of n group of men who %vcrc 10 kick against the pricka 
of all chat the Great Exhibition stood for. There were 
^maiing curiosities tliere to satisfy the poputace, but the 
real god in the cclla was die luachmc* ITdngs bad been 
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p retry bad m Englaad- 
Tlieic had been (auumj in 
Ireland^ and but for the 
repeal of the Gsrn Ij^ws^ in 
i8^6t we might IiMve had 
famine iti England, Th^ 
times Iiad been troublous; 
1S4S was the yiear of wiHc^ 
spread reii'olutioiis, and we 
had our own Cliartista. So 
if the Exhibition was iiate- 
fid to one group it was very 
hopeful to many others. 
The pity is, of course^ tliat 
the two groups did not 
combine, 

We dealt with the Great 
Exhibition and its exhibits 
in Part lll,anti tried to show 
how it was that people be¬ 
came so strangely insensitive 
to beauty in theirscrambTefor 
wealth. Fig. z gives j usi one 
more reminder of the kind of 
. tltings which were exhibited 

in 185], and it may be that William saw tlm out of the 
t^ of his eye, and so refused to be taken around. And 
this strange blight of ugliness was over cver^-thing. Archi- 
lecture, the mother of the arts, was at its lowest ebb. All 
the gaiety of the Regency period liad disappeared, and tfic 
monotony of Pimlico and Kensington had taken its place. 

Moms was at Marlborough between 1S48-51, and it was 
very different in those days from the public sdioo! of to- 
^y. ^ Diere were no organized games, so .Morris employed 
ujiBurc in rambles through the country to study dd 
^urches and earthworks on the Down^. Even as a scliool- 
boy he was devdoplng his love of Gothic arcliitecture. 


InO, 2.—■Cldrta Vase 
ExiiibitioiO. 
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MORRIS AND BlTlNE-jONES 



laQe.aJlcir 


bodke 

and ikjir D^irtind 
bondi cj" 
biw 


The next step 
canic when he went 
up to Oxfonl In 
1852, and SUE for the 
entrance examina¬ 
tion in the Hall of 
Exeter* and it was a 
very important step, 
bccan^ the boy who 
sat next to him in 
tlie liaU was Ed¬ 
ward Bum e- J ones, 
the son and only 
child of a carver, 
gilder, and picturo- 
fiamcr in Bimung- 
ham. The two boys 
became friends— 

Bume-Jones was a 
year older 
Moms, and die 
friendship so formed 
was to last through¬ 
out thdr lives. 

Carving, gilding and 3^hnn<Jm Musemn (1851). 

framing seems a more likely stock from which to breed an 
artist than discounting and bill broking, but the arts were 
not thought of for either of the boys, who w'crc both 
destined for the Church, 


Moms went up to Oxford in 1853, and his work there 
seems to Iiave left him on ample leisure for study on his own 
lines, Ruskin^s ” Seven Lamps of Architecture had 
been published in 1849,and the first part of his '*Th< Stones 
of Venice” appeared in i85(, and Parts 11 and III in 
1853* It was in Part II that tlic sixth chapter was devoted 
to a study of the “ Nature of Gothic,” and this one chapter 
can be taken os one of the formative inducnccs of Morris' 
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life. He always aclmowledgod it j and when later on, towards 
the end of his life, lie set up his own Rclmscott Press, one 
of the first tilings be print^ was the “ Naiuie of Gothic,’' 

Ruskin, who was bom in 1819, was the son of a wealthy 
wine merchant, who travelled around sdllng sherry and 
took his boy with him. Rnskin went tip to Christ Clmrch, 
Oxford, when eighteen. His “ Modem Painters " in¬ 
fluenced Bume-Jones in much tlxe same tvay that the 
Nature of Gothic *’ did Morris, but the influence on the 
Utter vTcnt deeper than its bearing on the decorative 
arts ‘ It touched that inner spirit of Morris, tlie poet aide 
which later was to send him viking to Iceland, 

Once, when we were young, we saw Morris when he ^vas 
old, and he seemed to us like one of the sea ro\xrs of ivbom 
one reads in the Burnt Njal Saga.” VVhen as a young 
man he read in the “ Nature of Gothic,”—“ And I believe 
this hnjuiiy to be a pleasant and profttablc one ; and that 
there vrill be found something more than usually interesting 
In tracing out this grey, shadowy, many-pinnaded tmage 
of die Gothic spirit within ua and discerning wliat felltw- 
ship Uicre b between it and our Northern hearts,” — there 
can be no doubt that he was profoundly moved. You 
must be either Greek or Goth, and hlonis was a Goth, 
We shall have inore to say about this later on in our 
chapter on Building. 

Anoilier epoch-making date in Morris' life was 1855, 
when he and Burne-Jones went to France with Fniford, 
another friend. The glories of French Gothic were too 
much for our heroes • they went to France destined for the 
Church—tlicy re turned determined to be artists. Burne- 
Jones W'ss to paint, and Morris to be an architect. So on 
Januarj* sist, (85$, we find him entering tjie office of 
George Fdmund Street, the architect to the Diocese of 
Oxford, who was then practising in Oxford. There he met 
PhDip VVebb, IV ho was Strcct"’8 head assistant, gtnd was to 
become another lifelong friend. Webb, bom iSji, was the 
son of an Oxford doctor. The friendship of dteae tiiiee 
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Biock manht 
boFTlt QTcer) it!k 
dresi, blcick 
pink ]0»«i yack 
bee on txxv>e.r. 


men is (o!d in Prof, 
j, W. Mseksirs 
^'Life of UTllUm 
Morris,** and there 
w ns somedilng very 
beautiful about it. 

They all came to¬ 
gether when tliey 
were j'aong, which 
b the time to make 
frumds; they were 
all to becojne great, 
yet no one became 
too great for the 
otlvers, and they 
were always meet- 
LTig, and talking, and 
latighiag, and pLiy- 
ing practical jokes 
on one another, 

Bumc-Joncs tvaa 
*' Ted," and Morris, 
because of liis aluxik 
of hair, “ Topsy,*' 

The world went 
very well in those days with this Oxford brotherhood. 

The friends do not seem to luive been veiy much affected 
by the troubles of the times. The Crimean War tvas waged 
bei^vecn l854“S^t lihe all wars, was waged ba^y. 
Tlie noble work of Florence Nigiitingale, however, can be 
Siiid to have started modem nursing. Tlic ineptitude of 
die Crimean War was followed by the horrors of the Indian 
Mutiny, It was a war scare in the winter of i859-&> which 
led to die formation of the Volunteers, Morris became 
one and duly went to camp on Wimbledon Commott. 
‘I'lie Vo 1 on leers much later on were to be transformed by 
Lord H'lldane into the Territorial Army, 
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KOSSETTI 

On the other liand, men were working awny tjujctlt' at 
scknijfic pursuits which were to effect great alteration’s in 
evciy'day life and things. It wan in 1857 that Pastciir sub¬ 
mitted the paper to the Lille Scientific &gdety which «'as the 
beginning of his great work on fermentation. If this v^as 
caused by t^ntc living otganisms, then the possibilities of 
Pastenr^a discovery' were endl^, and we slinlJ see in tiie 
chapter on Public Healtli how they were realized. 

In 1858 the fvrst of the cables to America was kid, but 
the rejoicings were dashed on its failure after only a few 
weeks’ working, and the communication was not restored 
until the Great Eastim flafely laid the next gable in 1866. 

Agam, in 1859 Darwin w-ns to publish “The Origin of 
tl^e Species ■ and turn ideas to d^olutionary pro- 

cessTO, Science was stimulated, and men sought to 
elucidate the mystHes; life became fuller and richer. 

Street moved his office to London in the autumn of 
1856, and .Morris went with liim, but gave up architectute 
at the end of the year. Burne-Jones had already gone 
to London and was studying painting under titc guidance 
of Rossetti, who introduced liim to Madox-Bimva and 
Holman Hunt, 

Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World” had betm 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1S54. and so that the 
prc-Raphaelitcs should not have it all their own way there 
w^ as well a landscape group of the Royal Family in 
Highland costume, and Maclke’s " .Marriage' of Strongbow 
and Eva,” Holman Hunt's “Scapegoat” and Frith’s 
“ Derby Day ” date from the Royal Academy of i85(J. 
Bum<>JoncB got into touch ivith Rossetti through the 
U lurking College, in Great Ormond Street, Lomlon, 

founded by Denison Maurice, where Uuiviemity men lectured 
on sdence and history, and Rossetti taught dravriug. 

Morris n^ fell under the influence of Rossetti, who tvas 
a very' dominant peraonalJty. and he too began painting. 
In 1S57 he and Burao-Jones moved to ilic first floor of 
17 Red Lion Square. Holbonii London, and if nny of quj- 
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tMite. bonncT, bfociz. looCr, felut, fibbon^ 
black iilh-ccnr, 3iik ruchtfig^-whiJc iltccvu, 
bfix oikI 'S/hile. ^aid jifk. dicu 
Bgf'i gt^doth Sjihc tciEivncd bf£Ww» 

biti jcolher. 


rciadcrs care eo 
go there they cao 
sec the centre 
windotv which 
gave additional 
light for the 
painting of the 
friends. 

It was the 
ftmiishing of 
these rooms 
which started 
Morris off in Jus 
life’s work. Re¬ 
member tltcre 
tvas practically 
nothli^ to be 
bought ready- 
made whi^ 

Bame-Joncs or 
Morris would 

" (tSH). 

does not mean tltat the ordinaiy fumiturc of the period was 
shoddvj. macJiine-tnadc stuff. On the contrary, it was wel l 
made by hand, but hideous. Curiously enough, antiques liad 
not yet come into their oivn, and were Uiought of as old- 
fashtoned. The Madox-Brown famdy got over one diSculty 
by using on their oiivn table the common I^gUsh willow 
pattern plates which were generally used in the kitchen. 

We have already iUusirated in Part 111 some of the 
horrors of the furnishings which were exhibited at tlie 


1851 Exlubition, and these were the best of the worst. 
Pugin had exJiibitcd furniture, but it was too cedesiasrical 
for domestic use and too much in tire taste of the Gothic 
Revival. This is a point to be noted here, that, though 
Morris >va3 Goth ratiier ilian Greek, he was not by any 


RliD HOUSE 


means a medievalist) a revivalist, or restorer—he wished 
to carry on the Gothic tradittoti. In the famishing of the 
rooms at Red Lion St^uarCj, Moms and Bnme-Jones were 
assisted by their friend Webb, who was still with Street, 

The next momentous step was wlwn .Morris fell in love 
with Jane Durden in 1857, and, marrying her, io 1859 set 
up tiousckceping at 41 Great Ormond Street, London. 
But this ivas only regarded as a temporary mcasorc, and 
tJie friends started Kanting for a site on which a house 
could he built worthy of Morris’ beautiful bride. Tim 
was eventually found at Upton, Bexley, Kent, and Webh 
left Street’s office to disign tlic building. It is interestitig 
to note here that his successor with Street was Norman 
Shaw, of whom we shall have more to say later on. 

This house, whicli Webb designed and Morris built, 
was to be of tJic greatest Interest and importance, and tlie 
Webb enthusiast likes to refer to it as the very &r&t of the 
Red Houses which after this w'ere to become a common, 
almost too common, feature of the countryside. We are 
not quite so sun* ourselves that it should be hailed as the 
very beginning ; George Devey was another architect who 
about tliis time, or even a littlecarlier, was designing houses 
which were very good indeed—we shaU illustrate one later, 
hlis work, however, had not the importance of Webb’s, done 
as this was in conjunction with men like Morris, Jones and 
Rossetti. Their power came in that they worked as a group. 

We deal ivith Red House later—sufficient to say licre 
that the work which Motris and Jones began in furnishing 
their badielor quarters in Rc'd Lion Square was continued 
with greater enthusiasm now that there was a Mrs. Morris 
to liclp. 

1860-1869 

Out of this work came tlie firm of Messrs. Morris,Marsliall, 
Faulkner & Co. hlaishall was a friend of Madt>x*Brtnvn’a, 
Faulkner, an old Oxford hriend, and then a civil engineer in 
London, looked after the business side and was a general 
hand)'man, Bumc-Jones and Madox-Brown made designs 
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jiiirr, 
double 
pi 


po^ernuf 
niching 
)oc<. flounce. 


for stained glass. 

Wiebb designed 
furniture, and 
PoweUVofWblte- 
fdors bless' glass 
from Ids designs. 

Albert Moore and 
William de Mor¬ 
gan helped on 
occasion, and so 
did RossettL 
When wallpapers 
were started 
these were print¬ 
ed by Messrs. 

Jeffreys* Prem¬ 
ises were taken 
in i8^t at 8, Red 
Lion Square, and 
they called them¬ 
selves “Fine Art 
JV^rkmfn in Paint¬ 
ing, Carving, Fur¬ 
niture^ and the 
Metals/' 

This b on important detail—they seem to have gone 
into business just like good rradesmen. Tlierc was nothing 
precious about cltem, and they were out, as good workmen, 
to make good things at a reasonable price. There vta» no 
greencry-yallcry affectation about them. The first ^vork 
seems to have been mainly in the direction of decorating 
churches, and Str^t and Bodley employed them. Their 
motto seems to have been, Have nothing in }'Our houses 
that you do not know to be useful or believe to be beauti> 
ful.“ The architecture of tlic period can be judged by the 
Law Courrs, London, the competition for wluch was won 
by George Edmund Street (1824-Si) in 1867, or the AUierc 


Fic. 6.--ljondon Museum (1S60). 
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LINCOLN 

Memorial of George Gilbert Scott (18U-78) of 1864. He 
it was who did Se, Pancraa Station and Ho'tcl, in 1865. 
With the death of the Prince Consort in i86j one of the 
makers of modem England passed on. 

While OUT friends were peacefully making fatniture 
the fate of the English-speaking peoples was being decided 
on tlie other side of the Atlantic. Slavery or its abolition 
had come to the forefront as the most important issue in 
America. The great Abraham Lincoln ivas to sav, " A 
honsc (Uvided against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
Government cannot endure permanently fiall slave and 
half free. 1 do not expect the Union to be dissolved—f do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do expect it vdil cease 
to be divided. It will become all one thiiig, or aU the 
other.” Porrnnately for the world it became all free, but 
one immediate effect was that while the Soutiiem States 
were fighting they could not grow cotton^ and so supplies 
were cat off from the English cotton mills, with great 
liardshlp to masters and men in Lancaslure. 

Anotiier point to remember is that the Civil War first 
put ironclads into action, and so started tJie abonunablc 
race of battleship construction. TJie Southern Con¬ 
federates raised the Northera Federal Mmimoi, and 
sheathed her sides ^vith iron plates and renamed her the 
FrVginw, The Northern Munitor had a long, low body 
with an iron-plated revohung tnrret, with two guns inside, 
and this was called derisively either a tin can on a shingle,” 
or a ” chccscbox on a raft,” 

Tlicn emigration was continuing—there is ford Madox- 
Biwvn's (1821-95) picture m the Tate, the ‘^Last of Eng¬ 
land," as a reminder—so there was not a home in England, or 
for that raauer in iJic nortli of Europe, that was not deeply 
concerned in the welfare of America and the way she solved 
her problems, and half the coantry was still to be set¬ 
tled, When Xincxtln was elected President in i860 the 
U.S-A* consisted of the territory east of and including 
Minnesota, Iowa, ilissouri, Arkansas and l^juisiana, aad 
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west of this there 
was oni)* Orcipon, 
CBliftinua andTexas. 
Nearly half ilie 
country was not 
settled and did not 


vote. 

To return to 
Enfland. By tS65 
Morris had become 
so bnsy that he was 
unable to condone 
to live at Red House. 

Professor MackaS 
writes movingly in 
bis «life of Morris'* 

^f the life led by 
Morrisat Red House. 

It must have been 
one of the iiappiest 
periods in bis life, 
and one of the most 
interesting groups of 
men who have ever 
been drawn together. So Morris liad to leave Red House, 
with its garden and bowling green, and transpoir himself and 
family to live over and in liis shop at 26 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, tie Red lion Square workshops being given 
up. He was beginning to bum tic candle at both ends. 

In 1867 the firm decorated the Green Dining-room at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at Soutli Kensington. As it 
remains to-day in good condition It is proof that Morris & 
Co. t't'CTe very honest workmen using go^ materials. This 
room sltould be visited. 

The publication of Ruskin*s Unto This Last ” (which 
appeared first In parts in dxc Comit/iMagsztfu)ia tSds ^vas 
to point out once more one's duty xx> one's nelglibour, and. 
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tslock 
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as we shall scc^ it 
made a great impres¬ 
sion (in the mind of 
Moms, Wniiain 
Booth commenced 
his work in the East 
End of LondoUf and 
the Salration Army 
came into being in the 
early summer of 186$ 
and preached the 
Gospel to the ** down 
and outs/^ 

Then in 1866, 
after several at¬ 
tempts, a cabl e was 
laid to America, 
which vastly im¬ 
proved tic com- 
mnnlcarion between 
the English'Speaking 
races. 

Other happenings 
of this period were; 
first, the London 
sewerage system of 1864; second, the application of 
Pasteur's principles to surgery in 1B67 by Joseph lister, a 
young surgeon in Glasgow. ITiese improved the health of 
the people. Of this great man, Joseph Lister, wo shall have 
more to say Liter; sufficient here to note that the im¬ 
mediate result of bis work, together with the use of chloro¬ 
form as on anatstlieric, was to reduce human suffering and 
mortality. 

Here la a note calculated to make the collector grind ills 
teeth yet give Uie young poet hope. About r86i Swinburne 
bought a first edition of Fitigerald’s “ Omar Khaj^yim ” for 
id. This, published in 1859 by Qmtritch, liad b^n a dead 
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Fjg. 8,—Riding flabit, ^'Le Journal 
des Dentoisdlcs(1S63). 
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failure, if was 
placed oiitasde a 
shop m a bargain 
boDC. Again Rnslcin 
was Jiving at Den¬ 
mark Hia* which 
was still a pleasant 
part of liondon, 
and Whistler, w'bo 
was to deal the 
group a mortal 
blow, was meeting 
them at a party at 
Mfltlojc-Broiwn^a in 
1865. Legu^ was 
another friend. 

It was about 
this time that the 
group, which bad 
inherited the tra¬ 
ditions of the Pro* 

Raphaelites, streng¬ 
thened itself by 
Tccroits, and so had 
Infl uence in other 
directions. One of €i, 

L.'idy Burne-Jones’ 
sisters married Jolm ^^Mchcry (i»7o). 

Lockwood Kipling 

and had a son, called Rudyard, because that was the plaw 
where his parents met, and another sister married 
Baldwin, from whom Stanley Baldwin is descended. It will 
not be an impertinence to trace the present Co^ervaiiT^ 
chiefs liappy turn of phrase and literary leanings to nis 
early npbrin^ng and surroundings. 

Another immortal happening in this decade ww the 
pubiiiation of “ Alice’s .Adventures in Wondcriand " m 
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1866, “ Tlirotigh tht 

Lookiiig-GIa^s, anJ 
Wliar Alice foun^ 
There,” Qunc out in 
1872. We have focently 
had the pleasure of in- 
troductng these tales to 
a young gentleman aged 
four, and to our joy he 
enjoyed them just as 
mud] as we did when 
young; in fact, he bar* 
rowed an idea from the 
White Knight and took 
a mouse-trap out in the 
car, because ** if they do 
come, I don^t choose to 
have them Tunning oil 
about.” 

1870-79 

The decade opened 
badly with the war he* 
tween France and Pras- 
sia, and readers of Val- 
lery-Radt>t*9 ^‘Dfe of 
Pasteur” can judge of its unliappy effects on the lives of 
the peoples, and the enmiu^ of which we still beat tlie 
burden. One extraordinary thing was that, tliough our 
Uster had applied Pasteur’s discoveries to surgeiy in 
1867, the French surgeons did not follow his example in 
ilie first battles, so tliat the condition of the wounded then 
was not much better tlian it had been in the Crimea. 

The Education Act of 1870 provided that all children 
should be compelled to receive an elementary 
This docs not mean lliat the schools built as a result were 
the first clemeataiy schools, 'fhe National Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Children of lire Poor in 
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tr.—Koijse, Kdmxati. hy C H. Ntw, 

An iliustratlun from the "Life of WiUkat MoTTia," by 
J. W. Mackaij, publhhed by Loognums Greon Co., Ltd. 

tltc PHndplc$ qf t 3 iq Establlslicd Ciiurdi iiad Uegua its 
good work os early as r 3 li> Edacadon was muck to the 
fore at tlds dmc. Women especially bad been a^taiiog 
for some yean Uiat the education of gicis diouM be placed 
on as favourable a basis os that oi boj-s. Bedford College, 
London, bad been founded in 1849. This was followed by 
Clveltetibam Collie for Girls in iS54,and then in tbe “seven¬ 
ties the movement gained fresb impetus, Tlie Girls’ Public 
Day Schoob Co., and Girton GJlcge, Cambridge, were 
founded in 1872, and Ncwnliam in 1875. Perhaps the most 
momentous bappening was that the London School of Medi¬ 
cine for Women opened its doors to students in 1S74. At 
the SAtne time meetings were bebig held b favour of women’s 
suffiagc. 

It wait in tB/i liiat Morrb bought the Maaot House 
at Kdroscott, near Lechladc, and shared it with RossettL 
'flib lovely old house was to be a great solace to tire fnends. 
Here Morns was able to retire when the busint^ became 
too much for him and go hshing. By the courtesy of 
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Afesfii?. Longmans, 
Gtcob k Co,, liic 
pubiisli«r$ of ihc 
“IJfe of Wnibm 
Moms," by J. W. 
Maduul, we are al¬ 
lowed lo publish 
here one of Mr. E. 
H. New’s delightful 
drawings wlilcb il¬ 
lustrate the book 
(Fig. 11). Kclmscoit 
was to be on abiding 
love with Morris, 
and his other houses, 
and last of all lus 
press, were named 
after tt. In 187 j 
William Monk left 
Queen Square to live 
at Hatnnsersmitli— 
the business seems to 
have continually cn- 
croaciied ott Morris' 
living quarters, until 
he had to go. 

It was about 1874 that cxperimetiis began to ma d i^ 
wiili dyes. The old vegetable dyes, indigo, woad, madder, 
and w'cld for yellow, Itad been forgotten, and aniUne dyes 
had taken their place. So Morris plunged into cicpeTinic&ts 
and the dye vats in so doing. Here he showed his wkdom, 
because he conducted these experiments with the assistance 
of Tiiomas Wardle of Leck, a well-known dyer. He never 
seems to have started designing until lie had mastered 
the practical details of the craft, etc. At this period 
Morris startled hk friends by hands and arms blue to die 
elbow by dabbling in indigo. The first yams he dyed 
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RESTORATION 





haf and JvThcr. 
fed 

findeuj^kjbrwn loli^ (It, 
byjj otid 

podtei'jQ/Kj untief Tuific . 


seem to have been 
used for carpets. 

Some of the oUi part- 
nets scccxlcd about 
this time^ and the 
tmn became Mmtis 
& Co. in 1 S 75 . 

Now wc come to 
a very intercsiing 
period of Moms* life^ 
which marks first bis 
itLrtoductton to public 
tife, and secondly 
shows how htr ahead 
he was of his own 
time. Terrible things 
were being done a- 
bout this time in the 
wav of what was 
called “Restoration,'" 
and these things w'ere 
being done by the 
pamons and arclu- 
tecEs. The parsons, 
especially if they were 
keen, wislied their churches to be as Gothic as possible, so 
they were ape to eall in the architects and try and restore 
their appearance to wliai they imagined they had been in 
pre-Rcformatlon times. Perfectly genuine Kenaissance 
work was thrown out and mock Gothic^* stuff put in its 
place, all freshly varnished from the church fnmishttig firms. 

llie classic case of reitoratton occurred when Butterfield, 
as a leading Gothlcist and the architect of Keblc CoJiege, 
Oxford, was called in, about 1870, to restore \\'inchester 
College Chapel. Wren was working there about and 
it nrast have been then that he introduced a very lovely 
oak screen, wall panelling, and altar rails. The screen 


Fic. 13,-—"Lcjourmildes Modes ”(1875), 








Ai\Tl-SCRAPE 

had perforated panda, in the roanner of the Btaircaw at 
Guildford wq illustrated in Pig, 8i, i*an U. Manacre 
makyth roan, but neither ilieCollege authoritica nor Butter* 
field had any architectural mannerB^ so Wren’s panelling was 
tipped out and sold for an old song. It wns not ” Gothic”— 
that was enough. But we can liardly point a finger of 
acorn at these people, hecause only this year, )934, we 
have wantonly destroyed, in Waterloo Bridge, one of the 
world’s great bridges. By the dme tfiis booh appears 
UttJe will remain but a few balusters sold as garden 
ornaments at /j apiece. 

It was about 1877 that Sir Gilbert Scott was contem- 
pbtlng an onslaught on Tewkesbury Abbey, and Morris 
rushed into the fray. He wrote to the Athenuamy peuncing 
out that old buildings were of historical importance ^ 
that when in the thirteenth century they wished to alter 
or add to a Norman building they did not do it m sham 
Norman, but in work of thdr own period, and tiiat so it 
had remained down through the ages, with the result that 
the bmSding could be read almost like a document. To 
attempt to '* restore ” a building vfas to attempt the 
impossible—he pleaded for reparation so that the fabric 
should be maintained, and attacked the restorers. This 
led to the format ion of tfie Society for the Protection of 
Andect Buildings in 1877, and Morris was its first secretary, 
Carlyle was a member of what became known as the ” Anth 
Scrape,” and bat tor the work tvMch it did then, and since, 
tliCTC would hardly be an old building, rccognntable as such, 
left to us now. 

Another happening of architectural importance was the 
designing of St, ;\gaes’ Church, Kcnnuigtoii, in 1875, by 
George Gilbert Scott, jun., the son of Sir Gilbert. 

So far as .Morris’ own work was concerned, dyeing, 
caheo printing and weaving were much to the fore now, 
and a new show-room was opened in Oxford Street, oppr>- 
site to where Selfridge’s now Is, In 1878 Moms 
lecturing on the Decorative Arts to his other activities and 
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TAPBSTTIY 





T« iwjPSttF* 


Fifi. 14-—^iocld. of Morris^ Tapestry Loom* 

f F^£ 4 t£Ti« €md .HffWrf ^ifiFMin.) 


mov^ed to nnotker lionse in tlie Upper Mall, tlammersmhh, 
where he was to pass tiic rest of Ms daj'S, and Ke altered 
the name of this to Kelmscott House, showing how he 
loved the other Kelimcoti. Here it was that Le had a 
tapestry loom put up in ftls 1>edroom so that he could work 
at it if he happened to wake early. This was typical of the 
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CARPETS 



f mao—he wished 
to revive ihc art 
of lugli-^warp ta¬ 
pestry weaving. 
He looked a* 
Itcad and real¬ 
ized titat, with 
Burne-Jones to 
hdp, iine work 
could be done— 
so he experi¬ 
mented himscif 
tmti] he under¬ 
stood the me- 

shou’s Morris* 
higli-warp tap- 
cstrj' loom^ 
I I * / ^ inter- 

^ 1 A t^esdog to note 

^ that he has gone 

® “ back to a type 

pjc, I 5 .-R 0 llef Stating (1673)- 

the beginning 

in our book on “ Homeric Greece.” Tti Fsg. 40 iliere 
Penelope is shown weaving tJie shroud for Laertes on a 
high-watp loom. Carpet looms were installed in the con¬ 
verted Stables of tlic house as Fig, td—hence the beautiful 
Hamracramith carpets. This year» however (1878) was a 
bad year, because Morris, who was overtaxing his strength, 
contracted rheumatic gout, and the group was ta be 
dmllengcd. 

In 1878 the WhistUr v. Rufkin action was heard in the 


Law Courts, and this was of the greatest importance, be¬ 
cause it was far more than a quarrel between two men } it 
was a fight between two schools. Pre-Rapliaclism had 
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\if mm ‘ w/ufP :-f»^ 

1 Tf «•/ «*» O' LT- 

ric- iC. — ^^tod^i of Morris' Caipet Loom. 

(Viftr^TMi diuf Atbnt ftfuMiiM,) 

expended its vigour, and InipFessiontsm iivas loiDcking at 
the door. Wlibtler (1^54-1905) had exhibited at the 
uewly founded Grosvenor Gallery in and took 

umbrage at a criticism by Ruskio wluch Jic considered was 
damaging to his reputation. Whist ter was a peppery indi¬ 
vidual so he struck at Ruskin as the High Priest of Pro* 
Rapiiaelism. The action turned on good workmanship. 











































































































Wl-hSTl*ER 



Otwt fldsn cfcJh dfc» 
Sifk Jiilli 

b*Q«m silk braid and 

C.'nbfoide^ and boMtr. 


Flo. ijf 


Burne-Jones 
gave evidence 
an Ru$kin *9 be¬ 
half, and suM 
that he thought 
perfect finish 
was necessniy. 
In his judgment 
ITic Nocturne 
in Blue and 
Silver was 
“on incomplete 
work of ait,** 
and Battersea 
Biidge was 
** formless,** 
“The Nocritrne 
in Black and 
Gold** he did 
not think conld 
be ranked as a 
work of art at 
all. A Titian 
was produced 
The lawvets 


Le JoutDal des Modes " 

in court as an illustration of dnish. 
thoroughly cnjo>'ed tlicmselves, and in the end \Vhi«ler 
got Jd. damages and no costs. As the ** Nocturne in 
Blue and Silver** and the ‘‘Nocturne in Black and 
Gold,** with the Symphony in White, No. 2,** are now 
at die National Gallery, and “ OH Battcraca Bridge '* and 
two fine portraits are now* at tluj Tale, our readers can go 
and see the pictures and judge for themselves. While at 
the National see as well the “ Firing Party,** by Edouard 
Manet (1832^3), in the Impressionist Si^ool, and the 
fiftecnth-ceniurv* John van Eyck of “ Jan Arnolfiai and 
his Wife,** which Bumc-Jones thought one of the great 
pictures of the world—here is ** fi nish *' if you like. 
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GROSVENOK GALLERY 



The Grosvciujr - ,_ i- j_ * r 

Gallery, where bonoeT.^^te 

W^ticr had «ch ibit- feny^^ 

ed the work wbidi Qtecn ddb dtesi 
offended Rudkin, _ , , , 

was to be sanmed •* * 

by Gilbert in ofxi iasb^hilfttidolb/VS^^T^ 

** Patience,” first o^ijj (^^J-u^cood I UiRi 1 

produced in i88l, , , ,1 ^/ri^jA it 

Greenery yaEery, 

Grosvenor Gallei}', /f j f 

foot in the grave I ® 

young man** poked a Qp 

good fun at the ^ V M 

xsthetc of the day, 0 Al m'^M\ Jji 

Whistkr was to go ff mi p ^ (Hf 

to taw again in 1895 / /p f 

with Sir Wniiam / M / 

Eden about the >/ I 

painting of Lady y/^ / i j 

Eden. This case led 

to the publication d. 

of ** The Baronet and ^^SafflSSiiSSs™^*^ 

the Buttery.** F10.18-—Journal des Modes'' fiByS). 

Other interesting 

happenings in iliis decade n’crc: Tlie appointment 
of Ruskin as Slade Professor ai Oxford in tS7t>, which 
extended his influence and led to him making his 
undergraduates build roads in 1874. The Suez Canal 
was opened in 1872, and sitortened the voyage to India. 
Telephones were instailcd in London in rSyd and speeded 


up business, and in. iSSo the first cargo of frozen beef 
reached us from Australia, All tlvcse things were to be 
revolutionaiy in the sense that they were destiued to 
alter our mode of living. 

1880-89 

In 1881 Morris & Co, moved to Merton Abbey, where it 
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was that tapcstr>- w.is really begun, llte tedmica] diffi- 
colties^fcvmrvg tills anderii craft mnstlurvc hum enor¬ 
mous^ but Figs. 70 and 87 show Iiow wdl they were over¬ 
come Ir was in 1883 that Morris cast in hh lot with the 
ona ists. As we are said to be all SocLilists now, it niil 
^ wc to try and go back in imagination and find out 
why certain people were moved b thia direction, and why 
o^ers opposed them. If ^e could go right back to 
« ^toji m the eighteenth ccntoiy, when Parson WuHxi* 
^ there, of whom we wrote in Part III, we 

8 ouid find a small community in which all the people 
knew' one another, and where public opinion was very 
strong. Tlie lazy, cruel and oppressive people were very* 
soon out, and had to amend their wavs or be pilloried 
by ^blic c^huW, and the poor were‘helped by the 
charitable. This was not possible in tlie early nineteemii 

industrial towns were becoming 
^ens, as Cohbett called them. It was nobodv^s 
business to lend a helping hand to the less fortuna'te. 
Ihe master could uot know all lus men, and when the 
mill gates closed he was done with them and they ivent 
home to their back-io-bad; houses, and no account was 
t;^en of public health. We do not suggest that the earlv 
^cteenth c^iury folk weremore emd than their ancestors. 
They hjmj^y beheved in a surplus of cheap labour wliich 
would help them to develop industry, and that surplus 
was being provided by the agricultural labourer, who 'was 
comt^ mto the towns to seek work. Agricultural de^ 
pression being caused by the ever-increasing impotta- 
tmn o foreign corn and the beginnings of the fre^en meat 

k!?‘ t>^iness to look 

to worse. Then men began to arise who said that au^ a 
of affairs must be remedied. Robert thven at the 
beginning of Uie century had made a beginning m lookinv 
-atcr U.C bvmg, ». „dj .. A. dead 
ivas foUgwed by many others, 
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C«?a)T> valt 
drc«, pssaca>cl| 
blue libbons 
iloce ah necb 
sJeevei. 


NAPOLEON rn 

Raskitt»» «U(iio 
ihts Last,” wliich first hah 
appeared in parts in . . 
tlic C^rniiUMagazine, 
was published in book p^ocotii 
form in 1862, and itbbcns, 
seems to have influ¬ 
enced Moms and his 
group. Read to-day 
it is die mildest re¬ 
minder dint working 
for profit is not the 
final end and aim of 
existence. What we 
have to remember is 
that it really was con¬ 
sidered to be so. 

Rusktn declared 
that this was not the 
case and instanced 
various types of men 
who did not always 
act for selfish interest. 

TfiougJi he did not 
use the example, we 
can. Pasteur, of whom we shall be writing later, cxdtcd 
the interest and curiosity of Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugenic, and explained the wort he was doing on fermenta- 
lion to them. Tlicy exprssed wonder that he shoutd 
not t^c step to protect his interests and make money by 
his discoveries. Pasteur, a man of the noblest character, 
told iJiem as kindly as be could tliat no man can serve 
two masters. Ruskm’s theory was very much the same. 
One tiad a duty to one’s country and one’s neighbour 
whidi was more important than personal profit, 'fhe 
eighties are memorable for a social awakening to some of 
the evils of Industrialtam. 



trij. 19,—Myra's Journal" (1884). 















NORMAN SliAW 

To ret urn to Ardiitocture. Nomnn Siuiw, who 
followi^ Philip Webb head to Street, started 

practice in t86z, and verj’ soon became the arclu* 

lect oJ tlic day. He it htis who was responsible, abotii 
i8flo, for the development of Bedford Park, London, which 
must be noted here as one of the first attempts to produce 
decent housing schemes. 

The Boys’ Brigade was founded in 1883 to lielp boys 
leam to phy games and join m dub life. In 1884 
Toynbee Hall was founded irt the East End of London 
to bring rich and poor together, and in the same jrear the 
Fabian Sodeiy was formed, and men like Sidney Webb 
and Bernard Siiaw began to kick the aaet pudding of 
English complacency. 

In j 884 the Art Workers’ Guild was founded. Morris, 
Walter Crane, T. J, Cobden-Sanderson, Heywood Sumner, 
W, R. I^haby and W. A. S. Benson were original membera. 
The same group, with Benson as tJie leader, founded the 
Ato and Crafts Society in 1887, and in this year Belbiuy 
publisticd “ Looking Backward." 

Tile Arts and Crafts Movement ts-as very largely a 
reflection of the Socialistic group. Again another oppor¬ 
tunity was missed 1 all this energy should have Iscn 
directed into more ordinary channeb. But a clean cut 
was made; it was felt to be more honest to leam to 
weave or make furniture than gamble on tlie Stock Ex¬ 
change. Benson, how'cvcr, who wus an architect, started 
a shop in Bond Street and sold mctal-work which was very 
good indeed. 

It was an era of Social Reform and UtiivcrBity Settle^ 
ments. Morris, with his enormous energy, threw himself 
into the cause, and preached at street comers and addressed 
roecrings aU over the place. Bume-Jonw could not follow 
him Imre, and ii M.-as the one thing the friends did not 
share. Morrb went to breakfast on Sundav mornings with 
Burne-Jones, and then left after to do hb'Socialbtk work 
and preach the Gospel as lie interpreted it. Morris 
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Whifit 

si fli dress, loce 


dominated hy Soda]> 

Ism till about i 83 $, 
and tKen, thoogh still 

»-orking lutd in tin ovetilitf 
cause, he turned back 
to his own wrk. In 
t888 he became 
friendly writh Emery 
Walker, and so be¬ 
came interested in 
typography. This led 
up to the work of the 
Rclmscott Press, 

People found time, 
however, to amuse 
themselves very well 
In the eighties. Gilbert 
and SuHIvan, wlio had 
began their wondcr- 

1875, con¬ 
tinued nearly each 
year to bring out 
another classic tmdl 
Utopia ** in 1895. 


HuinrOipB 
berd:^, Qod 
peori 


Fic. ■so .—" Lt Journal dcs JilodB' 
(iS 35 f. 


At the Gaiety theie were Terry, 
Ndlic Farren, and Kate Vauglmn, of whom old gesilemcn 
still wait lyrtcal. 

While aU this was going on two things were to happen 
of tremendous importance. Tlie first was the discovery 
of gold on the Rand in 18S4, winch was to biing Johamiea- 
burg into being and begin the grab for Africa. From the 
days of the Argonauts, gold has always brought trouble 
in its train, and it was so in South Africa, 'fhe Boers, 
who had thought themselves secure from intniskin since 
they trekked to the Transvaal, now found their country 
invaded by a set of people who liad no sympathy with the 










DArMLER 

pastoral li/e: they wanted money^ gold, by !ux}lc or by 
crooh, so liiL' trouble csedo with the futile Jatnesoti Raid of 
1896, wliich was to involve us in the South African ft’ar 
of 1899-1903. 

The other tiuportant happening was that Daimler in¬ 
vented a light high-speed spine motor, or engine, and then 
Carl Beni applied such a motor to a vehicle, and so built 
the first motor-car, in 1885. Speed on land now became 
possible, and speed at sea was Improved by the steam 
turbine which Parsons invented in 1884. 

Another political happening was the Home Rule BDl for 
Ireland of 1886. The crossing of Greenland by Nansen in 
1888 gave ba)'$ a taste for adventure, and Kipling published 
his “Plain Tale* from the Hills ” in 188B. 

In 1887 came the Queen's Jubilee. She had reigned 
fifty years, and since the death of the Prince Consort Itad 
'tvitiidrawn hcrseli'—‘but now came the time of rejoicing. 
One of the authors can remember being taken to Green 
Park, at the bottom of Constitution Hill, looking across 
the entrance to the Palace. Hours passed by, during 
which the guests arrived and the procession was marshalled, 
and then the liour itself came when the Queen set out. 
In Atliens in the old days, cvei^' fourtii year the people 
went in procession to the Acropolis, bearing with them on 
the yard of a ship a new robe for Athene. In London In 
1887 it was almost as if Athene herself processed before 
her people, and a lie tvas accompanied by iicr soldiers and 
sailors^ and all the peoples from over the seas-^a very tare 
show indeed, 

But the decade was to finish with a stem reminder tliat 
it was no good talking of Social Reform-Something must 
be done. In the great Doclc Strike of 1889 die dockets 
struck for the dockePs “ tanner," or an hour, and Jolm 
Burns came to the fore as their leader. It was more soul- 
stirrlng than the Jubilee; people were shocked at such a 
state of afiaira. And tlicy could no longer plead ignorance, 
becanse Cluirlcs Booth's monumental survev of the Life 
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anti Labotir ni tlic Pcopk in 
London” came outt in seven¬ 
teen volumes, between 1889- 
1902, Here were ail the facts 
of the life of the poor. 

In 18B9 the Am and Osfts 
Sodety hdd an exhibitton, and 
Morris gave a lecture on Gothic 
Architecture. 

1890-99 

The beginning of the decade 
is memorable for the Act of 
1891, which made elementary 
education not only compulsory, 
but free, and this has gradually 
developed until to-day (1934) 
some children are now fed in 
addition, and all arc medically 
examined- 

Ii was about rhi^ time that 
Morris asked Emery Walker to 
he partuets with him in a print¬ 
ing scheme, Typograpliy, or 
the art of the primed page, 
was at a very low ebb, except for the work ut a few men 
like Walker, who were doing their best to improve matters. 
Morris wanted to turn out gloriously decorated books, and 
in this lie was helped by Walker, who, without becoming 
a business parutcr, gave advice as a friend, a udBu me-Jones 
did inanv of the decorations, and so the Kdmscott Press 
catnc into being. In 1890 the new tj’pc was being prepared, 
and Moms took the greatest care over this. Produemg 
good type is a matter of the greatest difficulty, 'Fhc &rsE 
essential is that it should produce printing which is 
dear to read and good to look at. Priming was begun 
in 1891, and the first book printed was ” Tiic Story of 
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KSAGCOTT PRl^S 

the GUttcring naia.” In 1&92 canw Rustdii’e ** On lire 
Nature of Go^^uc,*’ from the “ Stones erf Venice,” and in 
tJic preface ^iortU stated the clfect which tin'* book iiad 
had on hia life and tvork. The grea t KelmBcott “Cliaucer” 
was hia last work, and lie died an October jrd, 189S, aged 
siarty-three, through having attempted to do tiic work of 
seven men, and wdth him an epodi was dosed. 

Professor Mackafl gives a delightful letter from Irfdrris 
to Webb dated August 27 th, 1894. Morns bad been 
Sending Webb Kchnscott Freaa books as thej’ appeared, 
and Webb had evidently remonsuated with him, at 
the extent of his genenoaity. So Morris* letter, wiiich 
began " My dear Fellow ” and ended Yours affection- 
ateiy," told the talc of a traveller in America w*ho entered 
an mn and ordered chicken for his dinner. The clerk who 
received ihe order answered by taking out a revolver and, 
after covering the guest, remarked, “ Stranger, you will not 
have chicken, yovi will have hash "so Webb xvas to liave 
the Kelmsootr books as they came out, whether he liked 
or no. This friendship was a very beautiful thing. 

There can he no doubt tliat it was tlie astounding 
vigour of Morris which animated the group. Without him 
the Arts and Crafts Movement faded out of the picture 
to liave a renaissance a little later on the Continent. 
People were no longer Interested in ** tracing out this 
grey, shadowy, nuny-pinnacled image of the GoUiic spirit 
U'ithin U3; and discerning ivhat fellowship there U between 
it and our Nortliem hearts ”-^o Beowulf and Arthur and 
the heroes of the « Burnt N]al Saga ” retired into t!ie 
shadow's once more and the people turned to the modem 
world. Bumojones died m 1898, and Webb seems to 
hatre been disheartened, because he retired in 1900, 

Three Houses,*’ by Angela Thirhcll, is very itiicresting, 
because it gives an accouni of the Bumc-Jones and Morris 
family group fmm the grandHiaughter*s point of vinv. 
One thing Mrs, rhirkell notices Is the absence of any real 
comfort in her grand-parents* three houses. Tiny sai 
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straight-backed fn thdr r!uh-l>ot- 
tqiQcd chairs white talking of their 
heroes. 

Life was bcoomlnf safer. 

Pasteur and Lister liad sltown 
how the mtcrabe coaid be Mai n ; 
the public health was moch 
better. Ronald Ross was to 
discover in 1897 that the malarial 
parasite was earned by the moa- 
quitOj and this enabled the whhe 
man to carry on bis wort safdy 
in regions where before he had 
not been able to go, 

Then speed began to be 
thought of. The machine 
was more used—if the pmBts 
were smaller, the returns were 
quicker. Henry Ford was to 
build hie first car in 1893, and 
his ideal was not to provide the 
rich man with a playtliing, but 
tlic populace with cheap trans¬ 
port ; in doing this he invented 
Mass Production. E ven EngianJ rcalhtcd the possibilities. 
Benz produced hb first car in 1885, but it could not be 
used in England because of the law of which required 
all mechanically propelled vehicles not to exceed four milca 
an hour, aiid two miles in towns, and to be preceded by 
a man carrying a red flag—hia rate settled that of the 
vehicle. The Act of [896 gave the red-flag man 
and allowed a speed of rwclvc miles per hour. 

This was to revolutionize transport, and still later, 
as work became more meclianic^, and menb lives 
consequently less Interesting, they were to seek leltef in 
dasJiing about at high speed, until to-daj-' (1934) the roads, 
eoTue of which were first laid down by the Ko^ns, liavc 
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Fig. aa,—Cricket Dress 
(1890). 







WIRELESS 

become rttcing tracks on whicK the Uvc» of tneii, women 
and children are daily sacrificed. A beginning, however, 
was made in taking traffic of! ihc roads in iSge, when the 
City and South London Railway was opened. Thia was 
the first electrically operated railway in Great Britain, and 
the first Tube in the world. 

As if all ihb was not enough, Burae-Jotua read 
one (fight in bed of ** a clever young chap “ at 
Bologna Umversky, twenty-mo years old, called 
Marconi, who had invented a little machine about the 
shte of a sewing machine, and with It could com¬ 
municate wit It anyone Itaving a similar macliine, and 
there were no wires In between j in fact, it was 
Wireless. 

The rejoicings of the 1887 JubDce were renewed and 
redoubled Sn those of the 1897 Diamond Jubilee. The 
country was at peace, and the ordinary people did not 
attach very mu^ importance to the jamesott Raid of 
1896, or the Fashoda incident, \Thidx aeariy caused war 
between England and France. 

By 1888 Normaii Shaw was designing 170 Queen’s Gate, 
(Figs. 91 and 9^), and liad arrived at the Later Renaissance, 
or real “Queen Anne.” We discuss all tfiia later and in 
more detail, but it b sufficient for tlic purpose to note 
that here ivas a house wfiicli formed a better b^tdcgroimd 
to modem men and women than gabled Gotliic. 

But if all this sflowed that mao was marching witli tJie 
times and accustuming himself to big business, making 
money and bong very clvilntcd and Greek, liicre remained 
the other aide of him, which liked the country and was 
Gothic. So into the country he went for the week-ends 
and built a house for himself. If he had made sufficient 
money it was surrounded by a park and had a lodgCj 
and there might be a farmery with sfome Jersey co^v3 
Old houses began to be sought out and restored, and the 
agents advertised them as being full of old oak beams; 
or new ones were built, and the mure gabled the roofs 
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and knd glared Ute 
windows iKe benci. 

Tlien ^oli was 
bfought down from 
the North, because 
it was a real Gothic 
game, and one wKidi 
called for good 
whiskery, nistic 
clothes, and after 
1896 a car conld be 
bought, lo give the 
final touch of tncon* 
gruity to a country 
life which was about 
as real as tltat of 
Marie Antoinette. 

The 6rst number of 
Country Li/it lUus* 
fraud appeared on 
January 8th, 1897. 

It made known all 
the old houses to the 
townsman, and tried 
to ttsach him country ■F'^umal des *' (1:89111. 

manners. 

If this liras a little unreal, other things were happen¬ 
ing which were more importani. The period U memorable 
for the publication In 1898 of To^oirow/’ by Ebenezer 
Rowan^ which seems to have been inspired by Bellamy's 
Looking Backward.*' As we sliall see on p. 85, the 
beginning of the modem torni^planning movement in 
England dates from the publtcation of '* To-morTow.*’ 

The Franco-German War was well belimd in tlic 
memories of middle-aged people, and the Crimea forgotten. 
Tlicn clouds began to appear on the South jVfricon horizon 
and the rejoicings of the Jubilee were quenched by the 
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of the South African War. Wlint ijvas womo, the 
sympathies of osir nduhbimrs (sccjned to be with out 
opponeniK, attd it almost looked ns if we mighc be driven 
into tile sea insrend of the Boers, Volunteers were 
called for, and ** dukes' son&» cooks* sons, and the sons 
of belted earls *’ iveiit out to save us from defeat. So the 
old Qneen'g reign finished in gloom. 

[900^(4 

In this period the new century opened. People were full 
of hope—would the nctv century be better than the old and 
the pursuit of happiness mure possible. The long reign of 
Victoria had been memorable for many things. Wliea lire 
young Qu ceuhad come to the throne in i S3 7 the rat her grubby 
doings of the Regent and his brothers had been forgotten 
in a period wliich prided itsdf on its respectabiUty^ and 
money liad been made by the frugal manufacturers and 
merchants. When the old Queen died, who had reigned 
so ivisety and well, and Edward, who was hdd to be a 
" good sort,” came to the throne it was felt that the time 
had come to spend the money. The merchants' sons went 
to expensive preparatory schools and public schools, and 
the best college* in the older universities, and frugality 
was not a subject to which much attention was ^ven. 
Life became gayer. 

Yet things were happening which were to smiish this 
life to smithereens. In I900 Germany passed a Navy Law 
which showed that, having consolidated her successes on 
land, slie was now to challenge ua on the sea. In 1903 
Joseph Chamberlain began his Tariff Reform League, 
which in the end was to alter the economic structure of 
the country and lead to the abandonment of Free Trade 
and the adoption of Prorectiou once more. life was 
speeded up and mechanical vehicles were by the Act of 
1903 allowed to move along the roads at twenty miles an luour. 

But the moat momentous happening in tlus direction 
was the first mechanically propdled fliglu, made by the 
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Wright Brothers in 

an aeropU[ie on 
Dcctsmber 171)1, 
1903. We 3ttw in 
Part 111 (Fig. 171) 
that the people who 
rode in Trevithicks* 
'* Catch - me * who - 
can ’* in. 1808 iumdly 
realized its poten¬ 
tialities, Very much 
the same thing hap¬ 
pened with the 
Wright brothers* 
first trip by aero¬ 
plane, They felt so 
confident of their 
snccess that they 
sent round lnviia- 
to the people 
neighbour¬ 
hood of Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, to 
and see them 
fty. But tlicTc was 
a nasty cold wind 


plgme, 

white 

gloves. 


BIocq. ve Wr 


itoT wi 


pioh 


friromrpg 

^rorttood 
in sleeve 


Fig, 24,—From "Weldon’s Ladies' Jounuil’' 


bknving and only five people thought it ^vorch while to 
tom up, Wc xwndcr wliat tlie Eve thought of as the 
aeroplane rose from the ground and flew for twelve 
seconds. Did they realize that in a few years Alcock, 
Wliitten Brovm, and Lindbergh would fiy across the 
Atlantic; that between J914 and 1918 men would fight 
in the air ; and did w'o reatizo, when the newspapers 
began to write of the Wright brothers* achtevement, 
tliat for the purposes of defence England iiad ceased to 
be an island, and navies and warships might be rendered 


obsolete 1 
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It must have been a Kn!c lafer than this—^perhaps 
tomul about 1905—that tlie author were diking along 
Oxfonl Stieett London, on its south side, a litiL: to the 
east of tlic Circus, when tbeir attention was attracted to 
a show that was going on, called Hale’s “ Tours of the 
A shop front had been taken out, and you were 
invited to “ walk in ” and take your places in what looked 
like a railway coach. Sixpence was charged, and this 
being paid wc took onr scats. Hie guard blew Ids whbtle 
end waved a flag, and someone made noises like an engine, 
and the train started, or mther the wheels started and 
gave us the impression that we were moving, Hicn at 
the end of the coach a picture began to flicker, and we 
found that we were traveUing through the countrj'side of 
South Africa. It was all magical and mystenous. Anotiier 
point we remember is that, when the view in front showed 
that the train was going round a curve, the wheds ground 
on their flanges in proper style. 

This was onr introduction to the “pictures,” and it 
was one of the beginrungs of entertainment for the masses. 
In the good oM days the working man on a Saturday 
night went marketing with lus missus, and dropped into 
the “ pub,” where he might conceivably drink more than was 
good for him, because there was nowhere dbe for him to 
go. With the advent of the pictures the whole family, 
for a fciv pence, could see a wonderful spectacle of life. 
There might not be much artistry about it, but here, on 
the magic screen, the women were lovely and the men. 
virile, and they lived in splendid surroundings. So tlicy 
forgot for a moment tludr own poverty, 

Tlic Labour Pany was formed in the House of Commons 
in 1906, and they sought the improvement of the conditions 
of life for tlie working classes. One very nurinorable 
measure was the introduction by jolm Burns of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909. In this it was 
suggested that it was a good idea to plan a town before 
you built it, and that in so doing the amenities should be 
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cons^Idcrcd. A great dc^ of useful \vurk has been doae, but 
tnuch rctnairis, especially In the diiectioa ol slum clearance. 

The Union of the ^uth Afncan States in (9^^ with 

Botha, OUT late enemy, as tlie first Prime Minister, ivas a 

notable achievement towards peace. At home, however, 

the poUtreians raged together, nndJ the Parliament Act 

of 1911 deprived the House of Lords of due power of 

rejecting a Money Bill. The Suffragettes demanded die 

vote, and actuaKy fought for it iwth tooth and nail. Tliey 

borrowed an idea from the Siege of Troy, and, coiicealing 

themselves in n large removal pantecimicoa, drove into 

Parliament Square and then, descending from their Trajan 

horse, attempted to rush dw doors of the House of 

Commons. We remember once seeing a line of women 

among whom were people who might have been one’s 

own. wife, sisters, mother or grandmother, mardting up 

Victoria Street widl they came to a line of police, who 

barred dicir way. The poor policemen looked unhappy as 

diey ran them tn, and die only people wrho were amused 

were the roughs and toughs. It was the most unhappy 

spectacle we have ever seen. There were troublous time* 
* 

in Ireland, and fighting seemed possible between North and 
South. Conilkt was. evciYwhete. 

Another happening, of the greatest importance, at 
this time was die announcement by Henry Ford, in 
January, 1914, that he proposed tlmt the minimum wage 
to be paid to his employees for any class of work, under 
certain conditions, was to be fivo dollars, or about £1 a 
day. At the same time the week in the Ford plant was 
reduced to forty-eight hours. This spread consternation 
among all tiie employers all over the world, who thought 
of labour as a comniodity wliich sTiouId be very cheap, 
and it led to unrest among the working classes. 

So events moved fonvard to the great tragedy of 
t9l4-tS. Clearly it is not within our province to attempt 
to write in detail of this; and who can ) No Clirkiian 
parallcU are possible. PerJiaps Book -VX of die Iliad 
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gives us the pugaii expliinatiDfi z ** So spake the son of 
Cfonofl and foused iniplacablc war. And the S^ids went 
forth to the battle, some on tins side and some on that.” 

So the people followed these old pagan gods, made in the 
image of man. Creative work came to an end, and destruc¬ 
tion was carried out in every form. A bayonet thrust was 
a clean death compared to being poisoned b}‘ gas, scorched 
by fire, blown up by bombs, or ground into mud under tanks. 

Warner and Martin state that: ** Tiie war cost 

^0,000 million pounds and led to the enlistliig of 5® miltiona 
of armed men; there were 30 million casualties, and no 
than 8 million deaths. In France alone ai,ooo factories, 
650,000 houses and 1659 townships were completely 
destroyed. The Natiomil Debt of France in 1914 was 
45 billion francs—^in 19^1, 3 ^^ billion. Tlie National Debt 
of Great Eritain in 1914, 708 million poundsn-in 1919, 7435 
million pounds.” The greatest loss of all was the eight 
million deaths, because this represented all the noblMt and 
bravest of the young men from all over the globe. It is those 
men we lack iimw^-iMnk of the loss if among them were 
only a hundred men of the calibre of Pasteur. 

But there is no need to cad this chapter on a pessimistic 
nolc- Man is a courageous animal. He resembles the ant, 
who, when hU little hill is kicked over by a rough foot, at 
once sets to work to repair the damage. There can be no 
doubt that all over the world wc arc passing through a 
period of intense creative energy. A dozen different forms 
of government are bang tried, and in hundreds of waja 
men arc endeavouring to repair the damage. We shall 
succeed if men of peace and goodwill can get togetliw 
and remember tliat man rvas made in the Image of God, 



finti 
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CHAFTER H 


THE FARMER AND FOOD 

W E cannot do belter than start with the farmer^ as 
we did in Part 111 , because his trade still remains 
the most unpotlant of the three great trades. Bdan must 
cat—he can tnake shift with the stuns of aninm l s for 
dothes, and can find shelter in a cave; food, however, he 
must have if he b to survive. 

In Part 111 wc traced tlie revolution in agriculture 
wliich was effected by the work of Tull and Balcewell. 
Dunng the eighteenth century agriculture was the greatest 
industry’. TIjc best of the great landlords, like Coke of 
Holkliam, lived on their land and practised farming tlicui* 
—it was their job. When Coke entertained lus 
friends at tlie Hclkham gathetings it was a meeting of 
experts. They would have agre^ with the great Dr. 
Johnson that; ‘*By Agriculture only can commerce be 
perpetuated; and by Agriculture alone can we live in 
plenty ivitliout intercourse with other natioiis- Tins, 
therefore, is the great art, which every Government ought 
to protect, every proprietor of lands to practise, and. every 
inquirer into nature to improve.” Coke and hb meads 
probably looked on the people in the rising industria] 
towns as grubby helots of little importance. Dr. Johnson 
had pointed out how unstabh; trade is, how great trading 
coinmuciitieB had disappeared in the past; '* Every trading 
nation flourishes, wliile it can be said to floorish, by the 
courtesy of others. We cannot compel any people to buy 
from us, or to sell to US.” Thb outlcKik must be borne 
in mind. 

England was still governed by gentlemen for gentlemen 
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in the early mncteendi centory. Tlic manufacturing 
imemt£ n-cit not cnirancliued until tlie Kefom BUI of 
tS^i gave the vote to the householder of the ^lo a j'ear 
house. So, after the Napoleonic Wars, the Com Law of 
ifilj was pa.^ed, which forbade tJvc importation of com 
until the price of the home^gtowii product reached Bor. a 
quarter. This safeguarded agriculture. It is easy for 
us, looking back, to condemn this as a very cruel measure. 
We know by Cobbett that the life of the poor became very 
hard indeed, but our ancestors could not lock forward so 
easily as we can look back. Tlte time factor must always 
be borne in mind. Men Hkc Tret'itluck or the Wright 
brothers invent a thing, and we wonder tliat our forebears 
did not at once realize the posaibilides of thdir inventions— 
yet yens had to pass before this was done. In safeguarding 
agriculture by the tStj Com l^ws the scatesmeu thought 
tlicy were protecting something of much greater import¬ 
ance dian Industrialism ; but Industrialism was developing 
by leaps and bounds. The Com Law was tnodiRed in 
1826 by a sliding scale, which admitted colonial com. 

Tiie Industrialists soon began to use the powers which 
had been conferred on them by the Reform Bill of l8jz, 
and in 1838 an And-Com Law League was founded by 
Manchester mcTchants, These people wanted Free Trade, 
espcclaliy in foodstufis, and they \rcrc to be left free to 
mnkc die very ^t bargains they could, especially with 
labour. The artisan, did not get the vote tmdl 1S67; the 
agricultural labourer until 1884. Cobden, a Xancashire 
calico print^, and Bright, a Lancashire cotton spinner, 
were the shining lights and orators i>f the Ariti-Com Law 
League, and they conducted meetings all over England 
for Free Trade. Cobden got into the House of Commons 
in 1841, and Bright in 1843' Their campaign waa helped 
by the failure of the potato crop in Ireland in 1845, and the 
terrible disucss there, and the difficulty of importing corn 
led to the total abolition of the Com Lavra in 1846. This 
date is one of the most important in the history of EngbntL 
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From then on the John¬ 
sonian. doctrine of agrl- 
cnlture being the motiier 
and nuiBe was foTsahen. 
Manufactured goods were 
to be exported, ^nd paid 
for by raw materials and 
imported foodstu&, Eng- 
laiid was to be a work¬ 
shop, not a farm. Here 
again we must not con¬ 
demn tlie politicians ^ this 
was the petition in 1846— 
there was a chance of 
catastrophe. Industrial¬ 
ism had expanded to such 
an extent that it sat in the 
nest rather like a young 
cuckoo, and demanded 
more food than its un¬ 
fortunate foster-parents 
were able to provide. 
There had been a famine 
in Ireland, and there might 
well have been one in 
England as things were 
before J846. 

We should like to make 


Fig. STiephenL 


a suggestion, and It is that our readers should read “ The 
Mayor of Casierbridge/’ by Thomas Hardy, Tliis 
with agricultural life in Wessex just before the repeal of 
the Com Law, As Hardy writes, The wheat t^aoiations 
from month to month depended entirely upon tlie home 
harvest, A bad harvest, or the prospect of one, would 
double the price of com in a few weeks ; and tlie promise 
of a good yield would low'cr it as rapidly,” 

So tlic Harvest Festival in tiiosc days was a real 














WHEAT 


tlianksgiviiig to God 
for deltvcrance from 
famine. Nonada.y», 
when OQr com comee 
from abmadt one 
supposes that the 
town ghnd regards 
the service as a 
pleasant spcctackt 
and asks its mother 
what the sheaf is 
for, and the puszlcd 
mother repH^ very 
quietly, “ Wheat, 
my dear, 1 think, 
£rom which flour is 
made.*’ The cx- 

Frc. 37 .^!Wilkmg. 

diHidi should really 
be in tms* 

Read Hanly*5 books; they deal with life in Weasci, 
where agricukurc b old ns the long barrows on the 
liills^ and these were built before Stonehenge was erecred 
to observe ihe ming of the sun on Midsummer Day* 

The abolition of the Com La^w m 1846 did not mean 
that all the farmers were at once ruinctL TJic population 
was increasing, and tliere were more months to be fed. 
Wheat was 8dt a quarter in m 

and 5or. 6d. in 1848. In 1849, however, the price declined 
to 44r. 3d., and there followed lean years until tlic Crimean 
War, when jzs. ^iL was realized, and then another decline 
of prices set in. By 1867 they had improved again to 
^4^’ 5*^1 •r*^d in 1872 was the average price. 

To get down to practical details. We arc fortunate 
ill having a friend who, born in ! 8561, has been farming all 
his life In the Blandford-Wimborne district of Dorset, 
and we have been allowed to draw on his fund of experience. 
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In prices wc liavc been guided as well by “ The Record of 
Seasons* Prices,*’ by T, H. Baker, who fanned up lo the 
^eighties in the Warminster district, 

Wc will begin with the life led on a Bomei farm of 300 
acres abont iS/a. The rent and tithe paid by tire farmer 
was ^600 a year, so land was still a proBtablc proposition 
for the landlord. About zoo acres were arable, farmed on 
the fourecourse system. This, as we cjcplamed in Part III, 
was introduced by Charles Townshend, known as Turnip ” 
Townshend because of his farming activities carried on 
about 1730. He planted his Helds in the following rotation: 
First, wheat or oats, sown ta the tvimer; the next year 
oats or barley, sown in the spring; the third year clover, 
rye and vetches, and the fourth year turnips, which were 
eaten off by sheep so that the ground was manured. This 
system was followed on the 300'acre farm in Dorset. 
Fifty acres of wheat were grown, 50 acres of barley, and 
50 acres of oats. About 200 to 300 lambs were bought in 
July to August and sold as the roots disappeared. 

In addition, fony cows W'ere kept, and these tvere let 
to a dairyman at per annum per cow, Tlie contract 
























cows 








dated from Febniaty 
14th each year, and the 
cow* wenr in calf. The 
calves when they were 
bom were the property 
of the daJtyman, who 
liad as well a good hoose 
to live in* and the dairy 
for his worh. The cotva 
remained the farmer's 
property, and he bad to 
supply good milkers. He 
also found ail the foodf 
with the deception of 
cake» which the dairy¬ 
man provided if he 
thought this advisable. 
'Fhe rent of the cow was 
about the same as the 
price of a young cow and 
calf—j£t2. The dairy¬ 

man provided ah hla 
own bboar, and gene, 
ally this meant the whole 
of his family, with some 
casual help. He sold a 
Uttlc milk, but most of 
it weut into butter and 
cheese, and he made cheese by tlie ton and sold it in the 
local markets or to shops in the country towns. Aa well 
he kept pigs. 


Fjo. 29.—Tile Tiiatdiej, 


The farmer was thus assured of an income of ^£^480 per 
annum from the rent of forty cows let at 2 a cow. 

So far aa his com was concerned, he sowed 2 busheb 
of wheat to the acre on 50 acres, and drilled 10 acres in 
a day, and if he had a good crop got a return of about 
9 sacks, or 36 bushels, to the acre, or a total of 450 sacks 
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on his 50 acres. Two sachs go to the quarter^ so if the 
Dorset farmer of 1 %“% sold Kts wheat at 57/. a quarter, 
which as we have seen was the average price for that year, 
he obtained. Ids wheat. 

But growing wheat Is a gamble; the season might be 
a very bad one and the yield go dotvn to only 19 bushels 
tile acre. Oui farmer an his 300-acre farm was satisficti 
if on the average he could sell his wheat for /500, and his 
barley for j[joo. This meant j£&oo for Ida com, plus X480 
for the coivs, or a total of £iaBo, and tlicn lie hoped to 
make j^ao a j'ear out of his alieep and any other crops he 
could. 3cli, because he aimed at making a total income of 
^1800 per annum, or three times his rent of £600. One 
X600 went to his landloid, another for his stages and work¬ 
ing expenses, and the third for him to live on. If he 
could make tlirec times his rent he could thrive, and he 
seems to have been able to do so round about 1872, Tlie 
cpunctysidc was stiE prosperous, 

Now we will turn to ^e farmer and his esiabllslunent 
and find out how they lived on this 300-acrc farm. Tficre 
was the farmer and his two grown-up sons, who all worked 
hard, and his wife, who was a good housekeeper and was 
assisted by one maid indoors and a groom-gardener to do 
odd jobs, and they all lived like hgliting cocks on the 
freshest and best of plain English fixd. Tinned stun and 
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tlic shrouded corpses of refngeraTcd animals from the 
oificr side of the world did not appear on tlie farmer's 
table. Beef and mutton, wtiich liad been 6|d. a pound in 
1858, had advanced in 1872 to 8jd., bnt pigs produced all 
the tilings which a pig docs produce, from pork to sausages, 
hams and bacon, black puddings and cKilterlings. Then 
there were rabbits, hares, pheasants and plump partridges 
and pigeons. Good fresh tnilk came from tlic dairy with 
cream clotted by scalding to cat tvith the fruil tarts, and 
butter and eggs. A good fowl could always be obtained, 
and a goose for Michaelmas, and turkey" for Christmas. 
The farmer brewed about to or 12 hogsheads of cider. 

The wheat the faxmer grevv went to the local water¬ 
mill, and there was ground into flour between tlie mill¬ 
stones. Now here is an interesting point. Growing whe.'it 
in our damp climate is always a lottery, and in quality 
docs not make better bread than the wheat imported from 
Canada. This latter is dryer, and so will take more water 
and produce more loaves than English wheat. Where the 
farmer of i S72 scored was that, when he sent bis own wheat 
to the local raill, less tvas taken out of it th%T \ ]$ the case 
to-day, when everybody wants a white loaf. In the old 
days tlic germ (Fig. 49) was left in the flour, and this gave 
the bread rcTnarkable staying qualities. 

As to the price of bread, ivc have seen that the 1872 
Dorset farmer averaged 57J. a quarter for his wheat. .At 
ttvo sacks to the quarter one sack was worth jSj, 6d.; 
when die farmer sent, say, ten sacks to die miller he 
received back only seven sacks of flour. Tlic ten sacks of 
wheat at 25^ lb. each ■= 1^00 lb. The seven sacks of flour 
= 19^ Ib., leaving 540 lb. of bran ami offals for feeding 
stuffs, wliich were the millcFs profit. So tiiat ten sacks of 
wheat at 28r. 6 d, each, = 14 had been turned into 
seven sacks of Hour for the same price, or a little over 
£2 eadi. This would produce ninety quartern loaves at 
just over 5^. for the quartern. Here is a problem; in 
tills year (1933) we read of bursling gtanaries and the low 
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price of wheat—yet 
the qaartcro loaf has 
cost as much as %d. 

Hus qnestioa of 
dm price of the 
quartern loaf is a 
very important de¬ 
tail because of its 
bearing on the la¬ 
bourers* wages. Of 
course both farmer 
and labourer had to 
balcc their own 
bread and provide 
the Bring, but the 
baking was done by 
lighting a fire of fag^ 
gots in the brick 
ovens. After the 
oven find been 
heated in this wajr 
tire glowing ashes 
were raked to the 
sides, and then die 
bread and pies 
pnt in, the iron door 
dosed, and die cook¬ 
ing done by the im¬ 
prisoned heat. The 
faggots or gone were easily come by In the country. 

So we can pass to the vexed question of the labourers 
wages. On our 300-acre farm two carters, a lad of seven¬ 
teen and one boy were kept, who did the carting and 
ploughing, and a shepherd (Fig. 26). Tliere were three 
labourers in addition, a groom-gardener and occasional 
casual labour. Including the farmer's 
worked, tliis meant eleven people 
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farm, in additiOD to 
the dairyman and hb 
family, aay Eiftecn in 
all on 300 acres, or 
one to every 20 acres, 
A good sta^ but then 
dght cart-horses and 
two hunters wen: kept, 
and one old odd cart‘d 
horse and hack-dnvittg 
horse and pony. 

The labourers 
ceived 9r. to tor. a 
week, and the carters 
and shepherd is. or so 
more. Extra on this 
each man received £2 
for the liarvest, and 
I or. for haymaking, 
and there was a good 
supper and roerry- 
making after hay¬ 
making or the harvest. 
Tipping was still very 
general, and they 
reckoned to pi * 
a good deal that w; 
Families were brge, 
but the children soon began to cam wages and hdped. 
Out of this the labourers paid u. a week for thdr cottages. 
Each cottage had Its own garden, and the men were albwed 
extra ground on the farm to grow potatoes, AH of tlicm 
kept pigs, and tlic pig is a bounteous animal. Rabbits 
were bred in hutches, and others were wired on the farm- 
Readers of ** Puck of Pooks HUl will remember tlvat old 
Hobden lUced cold pheasant for breakfast, and it is pretty 
eating. 


Fro. 32.'—^Shtkqieiuiig the Scythe. 
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Tlie taboarers grciv 
all the green stuff they 
Winted, So far as 
bread tvas concerned 
they were allowed to 
glean (Fig, 33), and 
many a kbourer^s wife 
and children tvould 
glean the equivalent of 
a sack of flour, or ninety 
quartern loaves, say the 
bread supply for three 
montlis. Nearly all the 
year round there was a 
clunce of piecework for 
the labourer. 

One pomt to be re¬ 
membered is that, 
though the labourers* 
wages seem scandalous 
to us looking back now, 
they were accepted as 
fair then ; wages ’tvere 
scandalously low all 
round. 

Sdll people did go 

^linrmr We fCmCIIlber 

to mti old farraer 
m Buckingbamshire, who^e father had b«a ^ labourer 
and whose boyhood wear back to about this time. His 
niother thought she wouM eke out the flour for the breads 
making by adding barley mcah When she went to the 
oven to see tiie result of her experiment she found that all 
the loaves had ran into one large cake over the floor of 
the oven* Ttus was so much of a tragedy that she sat demn 
and wept, and then her husband came in* He went into 
the garden and got his spade and ’iva^hcd it, and then cut 
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Fjc;* 33,—Tikaning. 








HARDY 





the cake of bread 
□ut of the oven. 
** Well," we aaked the 
old farmer, did you 
eaiit?" “Eatit!'* 
he replied. “1 should 
tliiak we did. Why, 
we were so hungry in 
those day* we very 
nearly ate one 
another,’* 

There was no 
great variation in the 
on the farm, 
detailed in Pan 
Ill. Ploughing was 
done with an iron 
plough, and com was 
sown tvith a drill and 
stilL cu t with a scythe. 
It is interesting to note tliat Hardy mentions the hor&c- 
drill as being a novelty at Casterbridge (Dorchester) as late 
as about tSfS, Reapers had not come into very ^ncral 
use, and three men with soothes (Fig. 34) could cut 10 acres 
in a long aummer's day working from sunrise to sunset, 
Mcclianical tlireshers were used, but winnowing was stUl 
a separate operation. Labour was plentiful and dicap, and 
it had not yet occurred eo the farmer that it was desirable 
to save labour. 

Tills is a point to be noted—the number of people living 
on the land in 1S72, and the vattety of trades which could 
still be found in the Englisli village. Our 300-acrc farm, 
with three others, was grouped around a village of 600 
inhabitanis, whicli included the following occupations, 
Tliere was the landlord, parson, and scltoolmastcr. Tlicn 
the four farmer* with their carters, shepherds and lalwurer*. 
The farmers sent their com to the water-mill to be ground 
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Fig. 34.—Reapng. 




TRjVDES 


Into flour by the miller, 
and two baken made 
bread and cakes for such 
as did not do their own 
baking. A butcher killed 
the local bullocks, and 
there was a pig-kiilcr and 
pork but clicr. Thewlieel- 
wright mad e the waggons 
(Figs. 38 and 39), and 
two blacksmiths sliod the 
horses (Fig. 31) and re¬ 
paired tlic machinery, 
and one of tlicm was 
the veterinary surgeon, 

A thatchcr (Fig. 29) 
thatched the stacks, and 
a hurdlcmakcr (Fig. 2S) 
made the hurdles for the 

sheep. A basket-maker f,c. 35.--Cfflmtry.iniuk Chair 
made baskets for ail pur¬ 
poses, and cradks for the babies out of the local vnllows. 
A carrier fetched and carried from the station and market 
town. A mason and bricklayer did the availing for houses, 
and two carpenters did the carpentering work and made 
the cofEns, and they cut out their timber ov^er a saw-pit 
(Fig- 37). They frequently made cliaits (Fig. 35) and 
furniture as tvell. Tlicrc were inns for tefreshment, and of 
course the general shop for groceries. A tailor made tlie 
men’s clothes and knew how to cut a good pair of breeches. 
The shoemaker did actunlly make good b^ts that would 
keep out the wet, and the dressmaker clothed the women. 
There were the gamekeepers, whom nobody liked, and 
the bird stnfTer to deal with the rare bird, which of course 
was shot on first sight. The village, in fact, was like the 
farm and carded a good head of live stock. 

It may pay ns 10 look at the work of these village 
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Fic. —The Pit Sawyer's Apparatus. 


tradesmen in detail. Take the wheelwright who made the 
waggons. We illustrated some in Tarts II and III, and 
in the latter volume quoted from a letter we received from 
Thomas Hardy in igzr, in which he referred to the Wcsseac 
waggon as havmg a very marked curve, and being decorated 
with Boral designs on tic front and tail-board which were 
very ingenJons. Ever since igat we have been on the look¬ 
out for a waggon decorated in this way, but with no success, 
Tiicn it occurred to us to write to ilie fVtstrm Gaz^tf and 
ash their assistance. They very kindly published our 
letter, with the result tliat wc discovered ilic waggons as 
Figs. 38 and 39, It will he noted that the decorations arc 
as described by Tlioinas Hardy. 

Fig. 30 shmvs the tools the thatcher uses, and Fig. 3; 
a saw-pit. Here again we have been fortunate. This is 
still in uBc (193+) there cannot be many others. 

All these people working together did produce a state 
of society which was very complete and wltole. 

This brings us to something of winch we shall liave 
more to say in our sceibn on town-planning—how did 
tliese simple folk and their forbears achieve anything so 
fine as the old English village. Cobbett tells os how their 
sites were selected. When he was going on his Rural 
Rides from i 3 zi onwards, to fiiul out how country life 
was going then, he used 10 start at the sovifcc of a river 
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LAND 


aiiji then work dovva 
the valley. Good 
soil and water are 
required for the liie 
of man and beast, 
and Cobbetc, a far- 
mcr’ji son, knew that 
these are found by 
the side of the river 
more often than on 
the bare hill tops. 
Man fed his €ocks 
on the Downs in 
Neolithic times, and 
w'atercd them from 
ponds wMdi stole 
their moisture from 
die dew, but when 
he discovered the 
use of Iron and could 
make good tools he 
came downhill and 

cleared awav the 

* 

trees for his crops. 
An English village 
may well have 2doo 
years of history be¬ 
hind it. Its houses 
may have begun as 
die w.ittlcd and 
daubed huts of 
Glastonbury, and 
finished witli the 
bungalow of to-day. 
But, leaving out this 
bter horror, let ua 



Fig. 37.“Pit Sawyers at work at 
Rossway, Herts, in 1934. 


eTtominv the village as it used to be a few years ago. The 
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FjOh Waggon bclon^ng to \\ t . G. F. Foot^ HUl I'arni^ Ljrtcbctt Uorsci. 











THE ENGUSH 



Fic. 40 ,—TaiJboard «f Mr, Foot's Waggixi, 

fir^t tiling ivUich strikes is the simplicity at the houses. 
A cottage is generally like a Noah^s Ark—an oblong roofed 
in. the simplest vi'ay. Take it out of its setting and trans¬ 
plant it elscwhetc and its diarm has gone. Attempt to 
imitate it in a suburb, and the result is terrible. The 
liDuses were helped by bdng built of local materials in tune 
with tile countryside—4iut aU tins does not explain their 
charm. Centred in the village is the church, to minister 
to its spidtual life. Here again arc centuries of tradition. 
St. Alban was manyred In England in a.d. 304, and many 
churches were bnik after the Edict of Toleration in 313. 
St. Martinis at Canterbury was a very- old church already 
tvhen Bertha welcomed AugnsEne there in 5^7. At 
Brixworth, in Nortbants, is a church in which people 
have worsliippcd Sunday by Sunday for 1300 years. The 
village blacksmith, who went to church and sat among his 
sons, and heard his daughter's voice singing in the village 
ctuolr, did not go by himseh. He was accompanied by 
the squire, farmert and all his friends. Wlien they listened 
to tivc service in the church and the incomparable prose 
of the Bible, of liow the sower went forth to sow, and the 
slicphcrd tended his flocks at night, every parallel illumined 
their own life and glorified it. Man does not live by bread 
alone—^his spirit needs attention. The “ *\sUt* “ 'isms ” 
and “ ’ic 3 ” go very well with the gloom of towns, hut 
shrivel in the sunlight of the country. Miracles can be 
understood there, because the miratlea of life and growth 
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Flc* 41 .—^Tailboard of Mr. Lusli'^ Waggon. 

are always before the couatrymaa^s eyes. So when next 
you go to an English viBagei^ don’t for hcavcn^s sake call 
it picturesque ’’ and pass on—there is more to it tlmn 
this* Things, like people, reflect their used, and the old 
English village at its b^t b probably the most beautiful 
Everyday Thing ive have produced so far- Perhaps this 
was the case because the life lived there was so nattirals 
that man was at peace and seemed able to control his own 
fate* 

WiEiarn Bames, the Dorset poet, gave us memorable 
pictures of thb life which lias passed away* Here b a 
verse from Prabe o’ Do’set ; 

We Dorset, tliough wc mid be hwcmdy, 

Bc^at aslvtflm^d to ovm our plc&:e; 

An^ wc^ve women not tmcomrly ; 

Nor asheamM to show their fclcc; 

WeVe A mtad or two wo^tli mowin, 

Wc*vc an QJi of two wo'th fihowtu. 

In the vilhigc. 

At the tilbge, 

Ccmic along an* you shall \Trtd 

That Dorset men don*c eheame their kind, 

Fiicnd and wife. 

Fathers, mothers, sifters, biotUttB, 

Happy, happy, be their life! 

Vof ijo’set dcar^ 

Tlicn gi^c woone cheer ; 

D^>'c hear f woone cheer! 
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SOQAL 


Fussing to education, the iabourcra’ children went to 
tie village sciool and were tangit the three but then 
they lived in the midat of atidt an interesting little world 
that they absorbed genera! knotvledge every day. The 
fannere’ sons went to Wimbome Grammar School^ where 
they received a classica! education. 

There was plenty of fun in the English village. It is 
tlie greatest mistake to think that life was, or is, dull 
there. The town is the inhuman place where no one 
knows anybody else, and you can die in your bed and 
remain there mummified and neglected. In tlic village 
life has to be led among your fellows, w'ho are vitally 
interested in you. Yon wHlt be talked about and your 
every weakness discussed, but you will not be neglected. 
To-day, with women's institutes and dances and all the 
odicT netsvities, the village Is gayer than tiie town. 

In 1872 diere was village cricket, f^tes and the feasts 
of the various benefit societies. Markets vntc attended 
by the farmers and their wt.vc 3, and at regular Intcrvilg 
there were fairs at Woodbury HiU and Poundbnry, near 
Dorchester, Then on a winter's day the ploughman could 
have an '‘easy” as the hounds went by, and pcrliaps pick 
up a shilling by opening a gate for the weaker memberc of 
the Imnt. As he went home at night he would meet a 
man jogging back and find out all the details of the day’s 
nm. 

The labourer might get a job as a beater on a shoot, 
or have a day’s rabbiting with his master, or do some 
ratting on his owm, and ratting b an amusing sport. 

Then we must not forget the Ycomamy, officered by 
the landlords and manned by their tenants' somi. 

Once a year tlicy all went to Weymouth, and the 
officers stayed at the very best hotel, and the men at 
the aeict best, and they all did tliemsclvcs in first-rate 
style, with some soldiering in betiveen rimes. The officers 
had to be very well mounted indeed, because many of 
their men ^vonld turn up wth horses worth £200^ and a 
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groom to look after ^ 


diom. The Yeoman- ~ _ 

ry u-as really ^ 

Hunt in milliar>' 

haps the greatest UfcS | 

passion^ where men \ipSv 111 '^'A | 

would see how they \f\ | 

could get across ' ifl ?' 

country on a good _ f 

that tt-c spent a con- \l\ 

siderahle portion of l|\ tUl 

of oiir childhood on III K vl I 

farms in Kent, and \|\ M X i4|m V I 

looking hack we re* ' 111 Jjil 

member the old ooun- ^ T I 

try people as great 

Here is a tale of ^ QjH.*i»Hi;--i. .. ' 
a farmer's wife who, 
like her soverei^ 

toHa, disliked to- | j 

bacco smoke. If her y^t^, 

menfolk wanted to ^ ^ 

smoke it must be Fic.+i.— Simula- on Mr, Foot's Waggon, 
outside her hoose, be¬ 
cause the house teas hets. Well, one day her husband 
came home from market. He was a sober man, but he 
did like to smoke a good cigar with his fiierids. It was 
late when lie returned and Ids wife luid gone to bed, but 
not to sleep, because the moment he entered the bedroom 
she smdi die dgar smoke, and ordered him to put his 
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CHARAOHRS 


clothes outside tlic door {□ tlie passiige as lu: took tlicm 
off, Fortifi«l hy his recent aasodoiioa with male friends, 
he refused to do st> and, putting his dothes on A chair, 
got into bed. His wife at once got out and, gathering hU 
clothes together, put them out of the tviDdow, as she said, 
to sweeten them, and returned to bed. The husband, as 
so many men have, now found himself committed to an 
unecjual contest with his wife; so he rose and, gathering 
the old lady's clotlies together, he put here out of the 
window to keep hts company, and found it a troubleiiomc 
task, because she wore a crinoline, and this had to be 
pressed togctltcr before It would go through the narrow 
mulhoned window, ami it was not done at the hrst attempt. 
Tlien he returned to bed—but his wife was not distressed. 
She pointed out liow shabby her clothes had been, and 
liow it was only her consideration for his pocket which liad 
prevented licr buying new ones, but now she would have 
to have a complete outht, and simulated sleep with an 
entirely gratuitous snore. The husband, feeling tliat the 
situation was getting beyond liis control, now roJe yet 
once mote and announced loudly titat he was going down 
to retrieve his oivn garments. The moment the wife 
heard him going down tlie stair? she rose up and ran to 
die window, and saw that the husband was very careful 
to gatlier up her dothes first, so that when he returned 
she did not accept his invitation to follow Ids example. 
Men are very much what their motlicts and wives make 
them ; these women made fine men. 

We can novr move forward another gienerarion a n d 
take the c.asc of a young farmer of twenty-three, who 
took a watcr-iniil in Dorset in 1879 and tried hla hand 
at mfUing. The mill had two pairs of wheat and one pair 
of barley stones. when our miller began, was a 

disastrously ivel season. The short revival of agricultural 
prosperity from iSfjy to about 1874 '^ver. 

In 1S79 wlie.it had gone doum to about 44J. the quarter. 
At two sacks to the quarter, one sack = 22J., and die 
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JOSEPH ARCM 



FjC. —TLrow Uic ball into tin! hole and " Up g<j« the Donkey*” 

(From akpU'h by Heywood Sumner) 


miller turned ten sacks of wheat, — £ii, into Mvcri sacks 
of fioui for the same price, or about JU. foe a sack of 
flour. Tlic ninety quartern loaves this produced cost 
then just over 41^. for the quartern, if the baking were 
done at home. 

This was a very important consideration for the 
labourer's wife baking her own bread. As tlie resuk of 
the agitation of Joseph Arch, lier husband’s wages had 
been raised to tii. a week, but the relief was to be of 
short duration, because In the ’ciglities the foreign corn 
was to begin to pour into the country in an ever-widening 
and deepening stream. Landed at Bristol, it "was ground 
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into flour In mills on the dockBide, so that lajiil m Dorset 
began to go out of cultivutioiK The labourers were given 
tioiicc, and drifted to the towns ; the teams of boises were 
sold, and the smiths who had shod them found their 
occupation gone. Not aU at once of course. Economic 
revolutions begin gradually, almost imperceptibly j then 
in a few years Efe which was healthy and vigorous lias 
declined. 

Our young miller, who had starred business in 1879, 
found tliat hk milling now was not so profitable. He 
began to Itavc to grind food for pigs Instead of people, 
so in 1B98 he bought a 200-acre farm, with farm-house, 
buildings and two cottages, for £3000, or £15 an acre, 
and put it all down to grass. Wheat was now only wortli 
izj, a sack, and you could buy cotton cake broken and 
bagged for £3 iSjt. a ton delivered, and tlic bags went 
free. Sq com were kept instead of com growa^ and the 
price of co’m went up. Clieesc woa not mode, but Uie 
milk Scut into the tcnvns^ The village ^hmnki and waa 
only saved from extinction by growing w^atercress for 
the operatives in the manufacturing districts^ w^io fancied 
tills vegetable a® an addition to their tea-table. 

Here b another case, of a good arable farm of 8oa acres 
W'hich was 10 let in 1902.. The only way in wddeb the 
landlord could find 3 tenant was to grass it all down, 
and then put in a plant to pump the water up to a reservoir 
and. Jay on the water from this to each held. A cow drinks 
about ten gallons a day* After doing this the landlord 
was able to let the farm at jfi an acre, paying tithe, or 
lialf the rent of 1872. 

This made tilings very difficult for tlie Lindford as wril 
as tlie farmer. Many of the o!d “ resident native gentry/' 
of whom Cobbett wrote as bring attached to tlie soil, 
hno^vn to every farmer and labourer from their diildhood, 
froqucntly mbcing uitli them in their pursuits where all 
nrtificial disrinctiotta are lost, practising hospitality without 
ceremony from liable and not in calculation,*' had to pack 
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up iheir imps and go. There ivas aothing new in llm, 
liie same tiling luid liappencd in Cobbctt*s time. The 
magnate (loatiisome word) who had made money in 
indufitrVt Of hy gambling on the Stock E^hange, sought 
to acquire gentility by buying land. Subconsciously he 
realized tliat he might civilize hims elf in this way, but 
the process was a painful one for all conccmctL lie did 
not realize, as Coke of Holkham did, chat the land must 
be served with devotion, and thought of it instead as 
his playground. 

The ne^v landlord was a great sportsman, and mass- 
produced pheasants were slaughtered In thousands, and 
hifl sons and daughters rode to hounds. There arc only 
three generations between clogs and clogs, or shirtsleeves 
and shirtsleeves, and tins was the spending one. The 
wily old countryman, wlio would not Itavc thought of 
trying it on the old landlord, did not hesitate to charge 
the new one top prices, and a bit over. 

One of these new-fashioned gentry built himself a 
house in Surrey about tlie beginning of the century, and 
an amazing house it was. As tJic client did not know what 
he ivanicd, tlie house was altered and added to and turned 
inside out, until in tlic end it looked like an ovorgrowti 
seaside hotel, The stables were better j there the problem 
of housing horses was tackled in a practical if gorgeotu 
tvay. Bui the croiming folly was a smoking-rooTn under 
a lake. It was thought that It would be arousing to watch 
the fishes while smoking Coronas, but the glass of course 
was quickly covered witJi scum, so that the room was 
only like a rather dank groenhouse. Hills were cleared 
away to obtain vievi^ and money spent rioiousty i and 
then the smasli came and the oivncr had to stand hia 
trial lor fraud, and committed suicide on being sentenced 
to a long term of imprisonment. The good land of England 
has suffered many Indignities, and this was one. So tilings 
were until the ivar of 1914-1S brought a hectic prosperity 
to the countrynidc. Farmers made money once more and 
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A. J. HOSIER 

lost all setist of proportion ; tlije talc is well told in 
“ Fanner’s Glory.” 

To-day {1933) we know of good land let at is. an 
acre, the landlord paying titiic ; as we have seen on p, 43, 
die rent in iSyi was [2 the acre. To-day the market 
price of wheat is about 25j. a quarter, and diis Is increased 
to 45r, by the Quota, 

In another farm of about tiod acres the whole area is 
grassed down, and 120 dairy cows and 140 licifcrs gruie 
the pastures and live out alt the year round, Tlic land 
is good and once grew com. Now eleven men are em¬ 
ployed, with casual labour for liay-makin^. Taking the 
regular labourers, die proportion is one man 10 evciy 
109 acres—in I&72 on the 300-acre farm (p. 48) the pro¬ 
portion was one man to every 20 acrc&—which is one of 
the reasons that ivc have so many nnemploj’cd. An 
extraordinary method of living, my masters. The farm 
is no longer a tann, but u ranch. The face of England 
is being altered. 

This practice of keeping cows out of doors all the 
year round was Bist begun by that farmuig genius 
A, J. Hosier, about 1920, and furthermore he iuvented 
an out-of-doors mil long outfit. This consists of a movable 
shed, witjiovit any floor, in which the cow's stand while 
they arc being milked by a macldnc, wliidi extracts die 
milk by suction. Tije cows soon get used to the outfit, 
because they discover that food is provided in it. The 
great benefits of the system are that the cows are healthier 
and do not suffer from tuberculosis; expensive bulMings 
are saved; the cows do not have to be driven on to the 
iiigh-roads to teach the milking place, and they deposit 
the manure themselves where it is needed—on the land. 
Poor land is improved. But the machine saves labour 
and does nothing to increase the number of people on the 
land, unless it is linired up with other occupations. 

In. A. G. Street's latest book, ** Laud Everlasting,” 
he suggests that tliia can be done by turning our attention 


A. G. STREET 


from to pioductioJi, pouiiry, rggs, fruEi and 

vegetable farming, in addition to dairy Hic 

Canadians grotv better wheat than we cart, so wliy waste 
money on the Quota i —is Mr. Street’s argument. Rather 
let us conceuiiaie on die production of fresh food, which 
we can do better than anybody else. Tiic main tbiitg U 
to get more than one man on 20 acresj and so bring the 
villager back to life. 

We know of one to-day whicb 1 h forlorn, but originally 
ii was as charming as the one described on p. 50. Soon 
after the War die village wus sold by the old landlord 
to a syndicate of speculators. This ivas a very frequent 
occurrence then—the town of Shatteabuiy is another 
case. It was the inhabitants who were sold in reality, 
because the village was of no use to anyone without the 
inhabitants. However, they were allowed to purchase 
their cottages if tliey could raise the money, and the farm 
land went to a farmer, but certain helds were reserved for 
“development,** with a resulting bungaloid grmvth in 
which old railway carriages Bgure. 

The village is the liaunt of literary meog. artists and 
actors, and their pounds and a petrol pump help to keep 
tlie cottagers going. The people feed on food brought 
tci them from the most dbtant parts of the earth by the 
aid of the most sdentlEc machinery. They can Listen-in 
to the doings of all the peoples all over die earth—prime 
ministers will address them, and on Christmas Day they 
can travel all round ihc Empire and hear their King at 
the last—but the village os a village is dead. 


Food from .'Ybuoau 

We have arrived then at this position, that good 
arable land In England is being turned back into prairie 
like that in Canada, which was broken up to provide us 
with the com ivc now import. We have traced how 
quietly and almost imperceptibly this has happened, 
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CANADA 

It haa been no fault, but t]ie result of slow 

fortes acting below the surface of life, and not easily 
seen. 

The politicians of iS^ bad little alternative but to 
repeat tlic Cum Lavra. We luave seen that this did 
not at once affect the Englisli farmer, but by the 
'eighties the import of corn reached such proportions that 
it did. By the courtesy of the High Commissioner for 
Canada we arc enabled to publish Figs, .pj and 4$, of a 
wheatffeld in western Canada. Compare with the 
50 acres our Dorset farmer used to grow in 1871. Sixty 
odd years ago this Canadian wheatficid ivas prairie and 
the pasture ground for thousands of buffaloes. Even tliis 
wheatffeld is out of date, because the com has been cut 
with a reaper and binder. To-day machines lutvc been 
invented whicli, owing to the dryness of the dimate, 
make it possible to cat and thresh all in one operation 
and deliver the grain into a cart, as Fig. 4.5. The carts 
deliver it to the elevators as Fig. 4 j(j, and the dcvatois 
10 the ships as Fig, 47, Now we can sec what happens 
when the wheat arrives licre. 


Farmer axo Fooo (New Methods) 

We have seen on p. 62 that it became a sounder policy, 
when foreign wheat began to be imported, not only to 
store it at the docks, but grind it into hour there as well. 
A great industry and wonderful machinery have been 
developed in doing this. Our example is the Millennium 
blour Mills, at Victoria Dock, Loudon (Fig. 51), whi ch is 
the W. Vernon & Sons branch of Messrs. Spillcrs Ltd., 
and we arc indebted for the information and illustrations 
to Messrs. Henry Simon Ltd., of Chcadlc Heath, Stockport, 
who installed all the whcat-clcamng and ffour-milllng 
machinery there ; this mill produces icx> sacks of flour of 
aSo Ih. each for every hour of the twenty-four hours on six 
d.iyB of the week. 
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MTT.UNG 

We will start with the imloading oi the gram ship in 
the doctc as plan. Fig. 48, The ship ts dUchaiged by 
a buclcei elevator, which ia plunged into the hold and 
tahes as much wh»c as will flow into tt. Then the 
"Simon” travelling pneoraatic plant, as Fig. $2, sucks 
the Tcmainder of the grain out of the holds and delivers 
it into the conveyon shown in Fig. 52, in endosed 
troughs in the quay. TIlcsc go to the elevator liouse, 
and then across the bridge into the ailois. This pUnt 
can handle 200 tons an hour, and the work can be done 
in any weather and the grain is kept dry. The silos hold 
§o^Goo quarters of wheat, and this can be sorted out and 
placed in different bins. As it enters the silo it is weighed 
automaticallv by an Avery machine, 3000 lb, at a ttp. 
As well the wheat receives a preliminary cleaning in 
tntnsit on screening sieves. It can as wi^ be received 
from the railway on the quay. 

As some of the wheat is very dirty it needs to be 
cleansed. Other seeds may be mixed with it, together 
with straw, sticks, stones and old nails, which must be 
removed. So the first step in the manufacniring process 
is to take the wheat by conveyors to the cleaning depart¬ 
ment or screen room (we Fig. 48). Here it is weighes! 
again on entry and passes into a separator, which consists 
of sieves and an air current whicli get rid of some of the 
impurities. The wheat then passes over etcctro-magnetic 
separators, which attract any nails or particles of iron or 
sled. Another dry-cleaning machine consists of a per¬ 
forated cylinder with a central sltafi on which are bcatcra 
that drive the wheat against the inside of tlie cylinder, 
which is serrated, and thfe scours the grain and removes 
adhering dirt and smut. Then there arc separators that 
remove any foreign seeds like barley or oats. Sieves liavo 
already removed seeds which are narrower than wheat, 
but oats, which are of about tlic same width but arc 
longer, still remain, so the Carter disc separator sorts the 
seeds into lengths. These foreign seeds are not thrown 
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Fig. 48.—Plan of tlie MiUennium Mills. 


away, but sold ; notbing is wasted is the mill. After 
passing through these dry-cleaning processes the wheat is 
taken by elevators to washing and stoning macliines, 
whicli remove stones and dirt on the grain. Centrifugal 
w'hizzcTS remove the exterior moisture, and the wheat 
then passes to conditioning machines, winch bring the 




Fig. 49 


wheat to the correct 
m it * 
louTf and. 
rum orvAh machines, 
whicli give it a final 
polish and by air 
currents extract any 
particles of dust stiU 
remaining. 

The wheat is now 
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MAa-0NERY 


in n condiiion to 
pass into bios in 
tlie mill itsdf, ns 
Fig, 48, but first we 
must reincmbcr that 
tlic public demands 
a white loaf. Fig. 49 
shows how a grain 
of wheat is built up, 
and much of the in* ^ 
genuity of the maker 
of modem milling 
machine^’ goes in 
removing anything 
like bran or sharps 
tliai would discolour 
the flour, ThU was 
not possible with the 
old stone mills . In 
the modem mill, in* 
stead of the wheat 
being ground be¬ 
tween stones, the 
fimt process is to 
break it open be¬ 
tween steel rollers 



Fic. 50.—Section ©f Uic MUleniuum Mills. 


which arc grooved like a saw’s tooth from end to end on 
a slight spital. Hie rollers revolve, one rather faster than 
the other, und turn inwards. As the wheat falls bctivcen 
them it is cracked or broken open and a proportion of 
the floury contents released, and so the processes are 
continued nntil the wheat lias resolved itself into round 
about 75 per cent, flour and 21; per cent, bran and oilals. 
The fiour is sacked, weighed and passed into the ware¬ 
house, where it can be stored or delivered into railway 
trucks, si lips or barges, and throughout it has not been 
toudted by human tiands. 
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HARRIET LANE 

We can now tern to fruit. Only a few yean ago boy? 
and girls bad to depend mainly on English fruit. The 
chenies, apples, pear? and plums ripened in due season, 
and die imported oranges only appeared in time for 
Christmas, and were mihei sour at first. To^'iy the bulls 
of Utc tropics are for sale, and the banana and grapefroit, 
whid) were once sold in Bond StreeT, are now seen on the 
costermongers' barrows, and mangoes come from India, 
and other frnit from South Africa. 

There is a bboratory In Kent of biological engineer- 
mg, with a model of a ship's bold, which contains izo tons 
of fruit, which is tested as if in transit. Spedal shlp« are 
built for the trade so that the fruit may be kept fresh and 
succulent. 

The same applies to meat, which now comes to us from 
all over the world. In 1S46 we have seen that It was the 
possibility of famine which led to tlve repeal of the Cora 
Laws j the same conditions made the English people look 
about for additional meat supplies. In 1S60 and 1863 the 
Privy Council discussed starvation disease, and m 1S66 
the Society of Arts appointed a commirtee to consider 
national food supply. Refrigeration was unknown tlien. 
Canned foodstuffs were prepared for explorer? and sailing 
ships, and the old sailors called their tinned meat Harriet 
Lane,” The name came about in tins way. Tliere was 
once a Dutchman at a factory which canned meat who bad 
a friend called Harriet Lane, She went to sec him one 
night, and after drinking London gin together they had 
a quarrel, and in the course of it she got pushed into a 
vat of boiling meat, This was distinctly awkward for the 
watchman, so he stirred her up, aud it was not till boot 
buttons and pins and other female belongings began to be 
found by sailors in the tins that suspicions were aroused 
and inquiries made. This was the old sailing ship men's 
account, and sometimes they called thdr tianrf meat 
Slung GuUion, but what tliat meant we do not know. 

There have been great developments in canning, fn 
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CANNING 

1870 only 6000 people were so employed w the U.S^4., and 
in 1949 100,000. Australian tinned mutton was sho^vn 
at the Great Kichibitiotir 18511 and was beginning to be 
known to the British public by the year 18671 and now 
w? have made a good beginning in canning for ourselves. 

Then about 1874, cattle began to be brought over 
on the cattle boats, and readers of ** Captains Cburagcous ** 
will remember the delightiul encounter whicli the IVe'tf 
Herf had with one in mid-Atlantic, and how Unde Salters, 
wild was half farmer and half sailor, outraged Disko Troop 
by asking the skipper of the cattle boat what he fed hia 
charges on while at sea, Disko a^ked Salters, *' Can^t ye 
never keep things separate f ” Our sympathies have 
always been with Salters, because it is just the kind of 
fool question we should have asked ourselves. 

But canning meat and bringing over live cattle on 
boats did not solve tire problem of how to increase the food 
supply at home, and here the politicians tvere confronted 
witli a trcmcndoTisly dtihcult problem. Tliey could have 
Increased tlie home supplies by settling more men on the 
land, but thi.'i could only he done at the esepense of the 
town industries. If you wish to build up a large export 
trade you must be prepared to accept in exchange for 
your manufactured gor^ raw materials or foodstuffs. 
Naturally you would not impon other manufactured goods 
to compete with your o^vn. In the ’seventieg England, was 
too deeply committed to Industrialism to contemplate 
any form of land settlement in England, because this would 
iiave drawn men from the factories and reduced the supply 
of labour necessary to produce the goods we wished to 
export. It was inconceivable to tJie manufacturera of 
that period that tliere might come a time wlicn the foreign 
countries would prefer to manufacture their own goods, 
and tlie system of exchange might break down. ^ all 
the endeavour went in the direction of importing food. 

Refrigeration by means of pumping the heat out of an 
insulated chamber liad been discovered about 1850, but 
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AUSTRALIA 

its practical appUcation] to food supplies luid lo wait for 
many years. 

Tills was the work of two men, James Harrison, who 
was bom in Glasgow In tSi6, and emigrated to Sydney, 
Anstralia, in 1B57, and Thomas Sntdtffe Mort, bom 1816^ 
at Bolton in Lancaslure, who also went to Australia in 1858. 

Harrison and Mort, who knew of the scarcity at home, 
were confronted with the waste In good meat which went 
on in Atistralia. Here ilie golden decce of the sheep was 
more valuable than the carcass. The wool was exported 
to England, and the meat ivas bolted for tallow and then 
thrown away, 

Mort built the first freezing works in the world at 
Sydney in 1861, and spent a large fortune in pioneer n'ork. 
Harrison invented freezing machines, and exhibited frozen 
carcasses at Melbonme in 1873, Both men failed in the 
test of the sea voy^ back to England. Tlidr work, 
however, led to tlw fim cargo of beef, which came over 
from Australia in r88o by the steamship Str&thlevm^ of 
2436 tons, as Fig. 54. Some mutton was included in the 
cargo, and it arrived in London in good condition in 
February', t88o. A carcass of Iamb was sent to Queen 
Victoria, and a sheep to the Prince of Wales, who declared 
that the meat was good. 

By 1882 the trade had spread to New Zealand, and in 
that year mutton was sent to us in the sailing dipper 
Dunedin^ as Fig. 55. Hie voyage took ninety^ight ^ys. 
The carcasses w*ere stowed in chambers made in the hold 
and roughly insulated by melted talloiv run between bulk¬ 
heads. A steam engine drove the heat pump, which was 
an ammonia compressor. The voyage was successful. 

The Argentine then Iiastened to share in the meat trade 
with England, and they started sending frozen carcasses 
in 1883, and by 1901 their chilled meat industry had 
become firmly establislied. TIus means that the meat was 
not frozen as hard as a board, but just ehtllffd . As 
meat is superior to the frozen, the Argentine began to cut 
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NEW ZEALAND 

into the Attsttalian trade, so the scientists got to work to 
see if they codM discover bow chiHed meat could be 
brought from Austral ui. 

The operative in the industrial town, who buys Ms 
Sunday joint on Saturday night so cheaply, do« tloi 
realize the amount of scientific research wMch has been 
carried out to make the purchase possible. The Report 
of the Food Investigation Board for the year 195 z details 
the laboratory experiments carried out by the Low- 
Temperature Research Station at Cambridge which made 
possible the recent slilpment of chilled b«f firom New 
Zealand. 

Apparently the storage life of chilled beef In plain air 
is limited by the growth of nucro-organlsms which produce 
a taint in the fat. It was then discovered by experiment 
that this gro^vth of the moulds and bacteria, ootntnonly 
found on cluRcd beef, could be retarded and the storage 
life doubled if it were kept in an atmosphere charged with 
small quantities of carbon-dioxide. The beef as well 
looked better and retained its bloom, and the gas had no 
harmful effect on the flavour of the meat. This being the 
case, the shippers at once got to work, and an experimental 
shipment was made from New Zealand to this conn try. 
The animab were slaughtered with the greatest care and 
all possible precautions taken against bacterial contamina¬ 
tion. This was a veiy imponant detail, because meat 
from a dirty old slaughter-house suffers far more chance 
of contamination than that from a modern abattoir. Five 
hundred and twenty hindquaners were selected and put 
into coolers for chilling for five or six days, and then taken 
out and loaded into the Peri Fairy as quickly as possible. 
The gas chamber was an experimeutai one between decks, 
cooled by brine grids, and fitted with a fan to circulate the 
air, charged mth 10 per cent, of carbon dioxide. 

The Pert Fairy left WeUington on June gth, 1933, and 
encountered bad weather, which led to some escape of gas, 
but, notwithstanding this, the meat was discharged at 
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FOOD INVESTIGATION 

Southampton on July iSth in good condiuan, free from 
mould and bacterial growth. It waa sold in StnIthfieM 
Market forty-nine days after it liad been slaughtered in 
New Zealand, and realized jj, to jj. per stone. Bctalb 
of the Fort Fairy shipment arc given in I(t and Cold 
Stofagf for August, 1933. 

One import.ant result in this carriage of meat In carbon 
dioxide is that it will enable it to be sent right across the 
world and through the tropics by countries like Australia 
and New Zealand In a chilled state, whereas before it had 
to be frozen hard. In tliis \s-ay tlie Empire can compete 
with the Argentine. 

Wc thinlr that the reports of the Food Investigation 
Board might well be added to secondary school libraries. 
They would help to give die work done in the laboratories 
more sense of reality. A boy or girl may well say, *' What 
is the Importance of this work 1 am given to do 7 ” Tire 
reports answer the question. Here are some of the subjects 
which are dealt vrith : The Effect of Ethylene on the 
Respiration and Sugar Content of Potatoes; The Bio¬ 
chemical Study of Senescence in Apples; Cliemical 
Changes in the Fat of Bacon during Storage \ EEcet of 
Temperature of Storage on the Denatu ration of the 
Globulin of Hnddockb Muscle frozen in Brine at —> 
20’C. 

Let us consider some of tile resulta to date of iJinse 
experiments at Cambridge. Had ive gone there a year or 
so ago and seen equal weights of irdnccd frogb muscle 
being placed in tubes, wc might have been just amused 
and not liave realized ai all the significance of the test. 
Here is the first result, Tho Times of January fjth, 1934, 
gave an account of a party whlcli ivas held on board tJie 
Fort Chalmers in King George V Dock, in London, to give 
a good send-off to tliat ship on her first voyage. This 
twin-screw motor-vessel, built for the Commonwealth and 
Dominion Line, is the first of nine for the New Zealand 
food trade, and she has her holds fitted with special gas- 
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IMPORTS 

tight cltambcrs for the carriage of chilled beef. ThU means 
work for taao/ others bt^ule the shipbii[ldem — miners, 
engineers, electricians and many others ^vill be called in 
to assist and trade generally will be improved. 

Here are some figures which show how vast the food 
trade is. New 2 ^aland alone in ^9^5 exported to this 
country 2,250,140 cwt, of butter, 1,441,460 cwt. of cheese, 
and 6,400,000 carcasses of mutton. In 1935 these figures 
had risen to 1,544,743, 1,106,830 and it, 000,000 respect¬ 
ively, and pork and bacon is being added. The frog who 
laid down his life and gave his muscle to Cambridge little 
knew the high destiny before him when he wriggled as a 
little tadpole in some pond. It b very difitctilt for us to 
realiic the complicated apparatus which has been built 
up to supply the operative witli his cheap joint, and tiic 
poor fellow may be unemployed because other people 
will not buy the goods he manufactures to pay for his fo^. 
Because, looking at it from a mechanical point of view, 
the only w*ay to pay for imported food is by exporting 
manufaciiircd goods. It is a problem calling for the most 
delicate adjustment of forces, and one which boys and girls 
who read this book wUl have co settle. Very soon th^ will 
have the vote, and as gO€>d citizens roust use it wisely. 

The chembt lias helped in other ways. He not only 
paj'S great attention to artificial fertilisers and the pro¬ 
duction of chemicals to destroy insect peats, but makes 
foodstuffs as w'clL Various oib, like those derived from 
Unseed, soya beans and coco-nuts, though unpalatable 
by themselves, are nourishing when resolved into solid 
fats as margarine. Wliat b not so pl^sanr is that the 
dicmbt can obtain various flavouring essences from coal- 
tar which resemble the tastes of fruira. With these and 
some pulped tnrnip and artificial ptf» the unscrupulous 
manufacturer made jam— until the law stepped in. Sugar, 
again, is now extracted from the sugar beet as well as 
the sugar cane. One comforting reilectlon b that food 
factories are mucli cleaner places now tlian they used to be. 
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CMBRINGS 


Tlicn there have been cnormoua eatensioua in the 
catering trade. At tlie beginning of our period there \mc 
chop houses and a feiv restaurants for welhto-do people, 
but the poor only had tiie public-house, which was beastly. 
Tlic first step seems to Itave been taken by the Aerated 
Bread Co,, who started as bakers in 1862, In the early 
'eighties the manageiess of one of the bread shops obtained 
permission to serve cups of tea to customcis. Tlie expeii- 
ment was a great success, and the result was the devdup- 
ment of the A.B,C tea-shops. Joseph Lyons tvas another 
benefactor; lie opened his first tea-dtop at 215 Piccadilly 
oq September zoth, 189^^ Out of these shops have 
developed the Palace Hotels and palatial Corner Houses, 
where people of the most moderate means can Uve and 
feed in surroundings of splendour. Shops liave followed 
suit and now have restauianis, and well-to-do people 
entertain in hotels instead of their own homes. We ate 
beginning to live more in common. 

One thing docs stand out very clearly—there is no 
longer any need for the Society of .^ts to concern them¬ 
selves with the national food supply. The danger of 
famine is past, and the world is well stocked with food; 
but we have not yet learned how' to distribute it properly, 
or settled how it is to be paid for. Nobody iviU give it to 
us. If our export trade fells oS we must grow more food 
ourselves, or export our surplus population, or starve. 
We shall be poor fooU, however, if with the great Common¬ 
wealth of British Nations we cannot so arrange matters 
that all our peoples can live happily and exchange the 
abundant fruits of thdr labour. 

Dr, JoluiBon was right when he said: **There is no 
way of living wiiliout the need of foreign assistance but 
by die product of our own land (or Empire), Improved by 
our own labour. Every other source of plenty is perishable 
and casual,’' 
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THE BUILDER /\ND BUILDINGS 

W HEN we coitte to the second of the three great 
primar>‘ trades t)ie first question which arises is, 
whether we sliall treat of tlie boil dings or the towns first. 
The answer surely is the towns. 

This was the great nineteeiith-ecatury inis take. They 
looked on towns as accumulations of buildings* and* as we 
have seen* we had to wait until the twentieth ceatucy, 
when Ebencaer Howard with his garden city, and John 
Bums with his 1909 Act* emphasized the necessity for 
totvn-phuming. The mnetccnth^ccntuiy metJiod when 
mote houses were wanted was to buy a field, mn some 
roads tlnough it and build the houses. If these latter 
complied with the local by-U^v$ as regards tiuckness of 
walls, heights of rooms and the provision of the necessary 















TOWlN 


accomtnodatbn, all was well; but the roads 
tlicmsclvcB need not be planned or connected up with other 
roads, or be part of a system. The amemacs were tiot 
considered, big. 56 sliows die suburban devclopnoent of 
an EngUah provincial town in the nineteenth century. It 
was all done in bits, without any plan, and looks like the 
handiwork of monkeys, not men. 

Tills question of the design of to^vns is a very interesting 
one, because there is more to it than just design or planning, 
Tlie town will reflect the uses to which it la put, and the 
character of the builders; toivns, like liouscs, iiave th^ 
own aura. Wlicn yon go into die matter you will find that 
just as in Europe there are only two Idnds of dvilization, 
Greek and Gothic, so dicrc are only two kinds of towns, 
following these, Take the Glastonbury Lake Village, which 
ca^ to an end just before the Roman occupation of 
Britain, and which we illustrated in our book on the “ New 
Stone, Bronze and Early lion *’ period. This was foUoived 
by Siichester, which we illustrated in “ Everyday Life in 
Roman Britain," Glastonbury was ike iTOik of people 
witliout any idea of planning—it had grown just anyhow. 
Silcliester shows how the Romans liad absorbed Greek 
ideas and learned to plan well-ordered cities. 

Tlie forum in the centre, with its basilica, speaks of 
Stable government. Then the Dark Ages came in, and 
when the to\vn appears again it is strongly walled, with a 
Irtrtvning castle as its dominant feature, and the streets 
inside arc narrow lanes that wriggle al^ut svithouc any 
plan. The barbarian Anglo-Sazons cared very little for 
planning, ^ This was the Gothic civilization. We have 
never oiigioated anything which could not be traced back 
to Greek or Gothic, nor Imve wc made very much advance. 

Take the City of London after the Fire of London in 
1666. Wren prepared a plan for its rebuilding, and had 
the dtizoiiB adopted this we should have a noble city now— 
but it was not to be, Tbc aeventeeath-ceiitury l4>ndoners 
were in a hurry; plans were a nuisance. They wanted 



PLANNING 

to icbmld as soon ns possible, so that they' could stick 
up notices outside that “ Basitiess as Usual ’* was being 
carried oi»» Thejr argued that, if they listened to this 
visionary Wren, ^ey might actually loM money, and this 
was not to be thought of. 

Moving to mote recent times, Fig. 58 shows cotton 
mills with the work-people’s dwellings grouped around 
them. Fig. 59 is of Tooling, a suburb of London, and 
explains what the modem garden city tries to avoid. 
Fig, 6 j is of the old-fashioned, comfortable suburb for 
widl-to-do ^ople, and Fig. 60 of a modem hoasing scheme. 
Here ore different .kinds of town-planning. 

Now as to the point of these remarks. Civilization 
comes from tlie Latin word for city, so to be civilized 
means to have learned how to live in a dty at peace and 
In amity with your fellow-citizens in urbane fashion. 
Cities then arc of prime importance in that they will show 
how far the dtizeos liavc progressed along this patli. So 
far as England is concerned, and judged by our industrial 
dries, a very short distance indeed. 

We have dealt already with the Hngltsli village, and 
there can he little doubt tlutt tills U the best of the everyday 
things we have produced. The market town, where it 
was liie metropolis or mother citj' of the countryside^ 
could be very' good where it fulhlled Hardy’s definition : 
“ Casterbridge was the complement of the rural life around, 
not its urban opposite.” 

That is about as far as we have got in the direction 
of being civilized. The village and its market town ivcre 
successes because tliey tvere both real tilings, serving a 
useful purpose, and built on the solid foundation of 
agrtcuitnre. 

Wlieii wc come to Uic larger towns and cities we must 
examine tltcir uses, London, which Cobbetc so aptly 
described as the Wen, was possible in the eighteenth 
century. The dty in those days was the market town for 
tlic country, and Westminster the scat of government 
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Highgatc and Str«atl^m were vilbgeSt and 
in between were fields where the dthtens could refresh and 
recreate tliciitEclve$, Now all the hclds Itave gone and 
these areas are filled tip with tysmal nmctecnthM:enmTy 
buildings, shabby and forlorn> Do not judge London by 
its centre, or the outer ring of its most recent detrclopment, 
but spend a day in a circular trip on a radius of about 
three miles. Tlie ckrks who work in the Qty now live 
perhaps ten or twelve miles from their tvork, so tliat life 
in the inner ring is dtvindling; it is the area of grubby 
lodging-houses and slums in the making, and what is to 
happen here no man knows. Occasionally a chunk of it 
will make a desperate efiort at some kind of uiuty and 
announce that it has formed itself into a borough. A 
royal duke will come down and present a chaTtcr, and the 
trafinc is held up for his coming, and at his going It rolls 
on and the borough remains as a blot. 

This dismal area might be turned into a central pork, 
as Ebenezer Howard*s plan (Fig. 57), and all the railwaj's 
stopped outside it ami connected to Tubes underground. 
This has been done in New York with rite Central Station. 
If all the London termini and liidcous viaducts in the 
centre of London were puQcd down the site values could 
go against the cost of the central park. 

Vilicn we turn to the purely manufacturing towns 
which arose in the nineteen ih century, these have been 
just frankly hideous from start to finish. Their only 
foundation is trade. The citizens may be engaged in the 
production of hairpins, and the women determine to wear 
their Itair short, so the reason for the existence of the town 
has gone. It dvmdies and disappears like Tyre, Sidun 
and Carthage. No stable civilization can be built soldy 
on trade and industry. 

To give the industrialists their due, two schemes must 
be mentioned tliai made valiant attempts to improve 
matters. Boumvillc was founded in 1879, and Port 
Sunhght in 1888. Here the did EngUali village was clearly 
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tlic inspiration, but nctUtcr liad any life of their svm 
and were only dormitories attached to factories. 

One of tlte first people to realize that all was not well 
with Industrialism was the American writer, Edwand 
BeUamy, who wrote “Looking Backward,” in i&Sy. 
Bellamy must tiave boca voicing the feelings of many, 
because his book acliieved a great popularity and sold a 
milUofi copies. Our interest in it is that, as wc shall see 
on p. 83, it influenced our Ebenezer Howard, and can 
be taken os one of the things which caused a garden city 
to be built at Letch won h. In Engiand. 

The hero of Bellamy’s tale, Julian West, sufiers from 
insomnia and, going to sleep in Boston, U.S.A., in i 83 y, 
sleeps for 113 years, 3 months and 11 days, and so awakens 
In tlie year 2000. The book tells of all the things he finds 
then. He goes on to the roof top, and Boston is beneath 
him : “ At my feet lay a great dty. Miles of broad streets, 
shaded by trees and lined with fine buildings, for the most 
part not In continuous blocks, but set in larger or smaller 
enclosures, stretched in every direction. Every quancr 
contained large open squares filled with trees, among which 
statues glistened and fountains flashed in the btc afternoon 
sun. Public buildings of a colossal size and an ardiltectural 
grandeur unparalleled in my day raised their stately piles 
on every side.” There b no smoke, because all heating and 
cooking is done by electricity. The city has become so 
prosperous that it lias surp]u.<i wealth to spend in its adom- 
ment for the pleasure of all. 

The kindly Dr. Lcctc, who looks after West, tells him 
how this lias all come about. In tlie nineteenth century 
the nse of machinery added enormously to production, 
and the small handicraftsman was crushed out of existence 
and found himself working for the employer wlio had the 
necessary capital. Then the concerns got larger still 
and the individual employer was swallowed up by a 
syndicate. Then as more capital was wanted people 
bought sliares, and as the swallowing process was cgncinucd 
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the mimher of concerns kept on getting smaller, and the 
number of shareholders larger, nniil at the final s^\nllow 
there was only one left, the State, with all the citizens as 
shareholders. 

West is sceptical in true nineteenth-century manner, 
hut Leetc reminds him that when the conditions of human 
life change the moili'cs of human action change with them. 
War has disappeared in A,n, zooo, and the principle of 
universal militarj' service lias been adopted to fight the 
real enemies of hunger, cold and starvation. 

All the people have the very best education titat is 
possible, and it is based, not on the production of snobs, 
but ou the principle of discovering jf there arc any tanners* 
sons, like P^asteur, who can serve the State. Education 
is continued, till twentj-'One, and great care is taken to 
discover true vocations. At twenty-one all pass into die 
industrial army and work as labourers for tJiree years. 
All the rough work is done in this way, and it sweats the 
grease out of the young men and prevents them from 
being a nuisance, Tliesc are the privates, who after this 
tlircc years can rise from the ranlo—but all get the same 
pay. At forty-five they retire. All the products of labour 
pass into the national storehouses. There is no money, or 
buying, or seUing, The merchants and the bankers and 
the middlemen go. 

Each individual is given a credit card for lus work, which 
he spends as he wnll at the national storciiouscs, and, freed 
from the fear of poverty, men have expanded and their 
intellects blossomed. As well tl lere is no longer any necessity 
for the citizen to clatter himsdf up witli many possessions. 
In the old days these were a safeguard against poverty, now 
they arc merely an embarrassment. Each citizen lias his 
house, and there arc no servants; but the family has its 
own room in the great dining iiall and pleasure house 
attached to its quarter. Home life is simple, but sodal Ufc 
luxurious. All vi'ashiug Ls done in public laundries. The 
world has l^comic a paradise for women in a.tj, zooo, 
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Frc. 57.— Howanj't Plain for a Gwrlfm City, from " Tfrnqomjw," 


Bellamy works out all the details in the most mgenioas 
way. It was a great Intellectiud feat to have looked so 
far aficiid in ** Looking Backwiird,” and it seems to-day as 
if many of the things Bellamy foretold \rill have hapfxmcd 
by A.o, 2000. TIte interest to us, liowcver, h that Scllamy: 
seems to have been one of the eaiues of inspiration to the 
confectioner’s son, Ebenezer Howard, with whom we now 
propose to deal. 

Howard was bom in Ijondon and, leaving school when 
he was fifteen, went into varions City offices as a derk. 
He then tried Ids luck in America, but, returning, later 
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I.ETCHWORTH 


became a reporter in the Tlonsc of Cotnmons. He had 
no influential friends behind him^ 

The importance of Howard’^ work i$ that it caonnt 
be dismbsed as Utopian, When To-mom»w ” was 
published, in 1898, The Ti'mw, in its retdew, said, "The 
only diffimlt}’ is to create inch a dty, but that is a sinaU 
matter to Utopians,’^ It was no small matter, but as a 
result of the book Letchworth Garden City came to be 
built. Some men bend all their energies to making money 
—others paint pictures—a few misgaided Indidduals write 
books, but how few leave a city behind tlwm as a memoriaL 
Tliis Is what Howard did, and he is the father of English 
toavn'planning. He looked on the Industrial city, with its 
back'-tO'back slum houses and air of general confusion, 
and saw tliai it was rile and only fit to be abandoiled- 

Howard did not favour the creatinn of garden suburbs 
planted in the outer ring of existing towns. He reali'acd 
tliat this is a very expensive form of development, with 
Its miles of toads and sewers, that It means long journeys 
for tlic inhabitants to get to their work, and that it is 
impossible to make such a place Into any centre of social 
life. Howard^’s idea] was; A Garden City is a town 
designed for healthy living and industry, of a size which 
makes possible a full measure of social life, bnt not larger ; 
surrounded by a rural belt i the whole of the land being 
In public cn^ership or held in trust for the community.’^ 
So In the sclicmc outlmcd in hb book Hoieaid sug¬ 
gested that 6000 acres of land should be bought in 
tlic country at w*hat was a fair price in 1898 for agri- 
Cultuial land, the acre, or J^z^OjOCiO, and the estate was 
to be placed in the hands of trustees and held by them for 
the benefit of the community. AU the details of how the 
money was to be raised on mortgage, and the costs of so 
doing, and laying out the roads, and so on, are worked out 
in lilt most caiefol detail, and should be studied in " To- 
morrowd' Of the 6coo acres, 1000 are devoted to the city 
itself, and the other 5000 Temain as fa rms to supplv the 
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VESTED INTERESTS 

foodstuffs. Industry was not to be divorced from agri- 
culturc} but mamed to it. 

Howard’s plan for the garden city itself, as Fig. 57, is 
very novd, and extraordinarily interesting when yon 
remember that he was a layman. The main Unc of the 
railway branches off to a station^ and from this a circular 
railway runs round the city, and adjoining it are all the 
factories, coal and timber yards, and so on. There are 
no hideons raihvay viaducts inside the city, as there are 
in Soutli Dindon for one example. Tlie dty is bisected 
by six great boulevards, 120 feet wide, which nm to the 
centre, where there is a garden, and around this are the 
public buildings, like the town hall, museum, theatre and 
library. These ate seen across the greenery of the central 
park, and this is surrounded tn the most amusing ^vay by 
a crystal palace or large glazed walk. Here on wet days 
the citizens could walk, and tltcra are shops to look at, 
and winter gardens with flowers. 

The houses are on the avenues, and set in the midst 
of these is the Grand Avenne, 425 feet wide, and here are 
the schools and churches and playgrounds. 

Now as to what was at the back of Hotvard’s mi ud. Wc 
have seen that when he returned from America he became 
a reporter in the House of Commons. As such he would 
have listened to tlte intcnuinable discussions there, and have 
known all die difficulties which attend attempts to remedy 
matters in old towns because of the vested interests. Take 
Ixindon, for example; ividiin living memory land at 
Hampstead was worth only £600 to £joq an acre, and within 
a few years, because of the outward growth of London, 
the price was as many thousands. The same thing hap- 
pened bctw'ccn Gold era Green and Edgware when the Tube 
was extended. In London itself land is generally let on 
lease, and at the expiration of diis the leaseholder lias to 
pay a premium, a higher ground rent, and very likely 
rebuild the premises and pay higher rates on the improve¬ 
ments, whidi is comfoning if you are the landlord but 
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ti^-ing if you wish tQ town plan or effect improvements. 
This increase oJ value to the landlord, caused solely by 
the increase of population, has been called his ** unearned 
increment,^’ and it Is a fair terra, l.aiid has littk value 
unless it carries a good head o( human live stock which 
can be chaine d to it. 

So Howard's idea was to escape all this by taking his 
workers into the country. He assuTned that his 6000 acres 
had supported a population of icoo before he bought it, 
and that these tenants paid j^Booo a year rent, or £8 each. 
He argued tliat if he could build a garden dry for 30,000 
inhabitants, with 2000 on the surrounding land, the rent 
they would pay as ground rent, if divided up between 
them, would be negligible, and, if it could be so aTtangcd 
that the community as a whole could bencht by the 
improvement, then such mane}'' could be spent on inakrag 
the city a lovely place. This seemed quite possible, because 
eacli of die 32,000 inhabhants would only have to pay, 
say, ^8 a year each, as the former looo did, to produce an 
annua) income of would be amply 

sulHcieiii to pay the mterest on the capital expenditure, 
and for the providon of .t sinking fund. 

The history of all the preliminary spadework is well 
told in Matfadyen's Sir El^cicr Howard and the Town- 
Planning Movement,” and inlcrcsllng siddlghis arc thrown 
on the character of this practical Utopian, and the hist 
Mrs. Howard, as she vras in those days before the knight¬ 
hood, was a real helpmate. How this couple translated 
their dream into reality is the heroic part of the tale. 
“ Now faidt is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen,” Howard liad falili; he was 
transparently honest and entirnely disinterested, and be¬ 
cause of this %vas able to persuade people to help him, so 
that the foundation of the first garden city at D;tchwartb, 
in Herts, was carried out in [903. 

The estate which was bought at Lctchwortb liad an 
area of 4563 acres, and dus was bought at jJ.40 ijr. pec 
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rOTTAGES 

acre. Plans were prepawtl by Messra, R. Barry Parker 
and Raymond Unwin for a central town of 1500 acres, 
tlic remainder being left for agricnltitral pnrposes, and 
they liave kindly lent us tlic plan of the city which b 
here reproduced as Fig. 66* The first point which may 
arise in the nunds of our readers b that Howard did not 
carry out his plan as Fig. 57 IjCtchworth j but ideal 
plans are seldom possible in practice. The estate which 
was bought there was bisected by the railway and Ickmcld 
Way, the oldest road in England; both these had to be 
preserved, and this applied as well to Norton Common, 
on the north of Oie railway. The municipal centre was 
placed near the railway, as were the factories, and tliesc 
are on ihe north-east of the town, so that the prevailing 
south-west wind blows the smoke away. Great care tvas 
taken witli the workmen's cottages. These are arranged 
not too far away from the workshops, but tliere are tiever 
more tlian twelve houses to the acre, and all have gardens. 
The work done in cottage building Im infiuenced similar 
work done since all over England. The roads arc lined 
with trees, and open spaces and playing fields are provided. 
Tlic town has been town-planned- 

The dividend payable to the sliareholdei^ is limited to 

5 per cent., and after thi s is paid any incrctncm in value 
comes back to tlic dtizens, and nothing short of an Act 
of parliament can prevent this. The city was only founded 
in 1903; all tlie roads have had to be made; tlie water, 
ga.s arid electricity undertakings all belong to First Garden 
City^ Ltd. As time goes on and rtiese capital charges are 
liquid.^ted, and the city continues to grow, the increase 
in value may become very important and a great asset to 
the ciimens. 

As to the progress which has been made. Tlie population 
in 1911 was 5324* in 1921, [0,313; 192^1 14.080; in 

1931, 1+.454. Tlicre are 3897 inhabited houses, 161 shops, 
50 factories, 65 w'orkshops, (7 churches, 5 hotels, and 

6 places of amusement. 
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We publish Fig. 

62, of the children's 
paddling pool in 
Howard Parkj at 
Letch worth, be¬ 
cause we tlivnk It 
catches the spirit 
of the place— 
dren can be happy 
there—and Fig. 65 
shows one of the 

pleasant corners, 

Howard was a e^ -Chart of Vital Chafucleristjcs. 

great maUf and Xycechworth one of the most vital things 
which has ever been produced In England. 

Here is the very best kind of history. U is not con¬ 
cerned with war-ind destructlouj but hope and const ruction. 


Slums 

Our readers, having arrived so far, may feel inclined to 
say, What tiresome people these authors arc 1 Why will 
they keep harping on tlic subject of slums, especially as 
they have shown us that Ebencicr Howard solved the 
problem at the beginning of the century f ” Our answer 
to this is that, though Howard pointed the way, it was not 
followed. Slums still remain witli us, and there is little 
real acknowledgment of the importance of town-planning. 
Look at Figs. 64 and 65, These photos were taken in 
1933, and, liappily, most of the inhabitants in this par¬ 
ticular scheme have now been moved into nice new houses. 
Unhappily, many other alum areas remain. The Govern¬ 
ment at tlic moment is engaged in a Bve-years’ clearance 
programme, which is concerned with 266,85^ slum hgnses, 
occupied by approximately t,240,162 persons. Fig. 67 
shows the siiJfercnce which good housing makes in dm lives 
of people. 
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PUBUC BLTLDINGS 

But the slum quesdon is not only concerned with the 
clearance of slum areas. The slum Is the scrap-licap of 
Industrialism. Unless the conditions of life and industry 
are Improved^ new slums will bo created as fast as the old 
ones disappear. 

Look at the children in Fig. 64. They are not any 
different to yourselves; they are fellow human beings. 
The Almighty did not create a lower order of beings who 
like to live in slutns. They arrive there by a perfectly 
obvious process. A farm is laid down to grass ; an industry 
dwindles *, a new labour-saving madhine is InstaUcd. 
Economically U may mean a few pounds in somebody’s 
pocket, but more often than not it means a few more 
inhabitants in a alum area ; and it may happen to any of ns. 

And the remedy ? WcB, the remedy b a very simple 
one—we Itave only to play the game of Ufe as fairly as a 
game of cricket. 


Public BuiLDirfcs 

Having dealt with town-planning, we can now turn 
to the public buildings of the period, and we will begin 
with their design, and the battle of the styles. VVe saw in 
Part in that Pugin exhibited furniture of Gothic character 
at the Gmat Exliibhlon of 1851, and Gothic had been 
going strong since Walpole built his little Gotlilc castle 
at Strawberry Hill about 1750. Scott, Street and Butter¬ 
field iTcre the leading Gothicists at the beginning of our 
period, and thdr architecture was poor, lifeless stuff. 

Scott owed his conversion to Pugin^s writing, and said, 
*' 1 was from that moment a new man, old things had 
become new, or rather modcrtibiEi had passed away from 
me, anti every aspiration of my heart had become 
mcdiaival.” 

Again, we saw in Part III that Stuart and Revett 
published thdr book, on the Antiquities of Athens, in 
1762. This started a Greek fashion, whJcli again lasted 
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GEOKGE GILBERT SCO'IT 

into otir pcricul. Elmcs died in 1 ^ 47 " Cockerell finished 
off his St. Geoi^*a Hall at livcrpool. Tite ivas another 
clnsiiic man and designed the Royal Exchange, London. 

So the architects >vere divided into two camps, and 
feelings ran high. The periodica] election of the President 
of tlie Royal Institute of British Architects gave theta an 
opportunity to demonstrate their principles. Sometimes 
their votes carried a Gothic mm to ilie presidential chair, 
and at others n CUsric man was successfnL Sir William 
Tile, who was bom in 179 ®> twice 

President of the Royal Insdiutc of British Architects, and 
a leading Classicist, fn his will he left £1000 to found a 
prize to he awarded annually for the study of Italian 
atchitcctnie. 

Then an amusing thing happened- A competition was 
held in 1857 for the new Foreign Office, in Whitehall, 
London, and this was won by George Gilbert Scott, with a 
fine “ Goiliic design (Fig. 68). Scott was very proud of 
the design and does not appear to have suffered from an 
inferiority complex, because he described it as perhap 
the best ever sent in to a competition, or nearly so.” 
Then Lord Palmerston appeared on the scene and told 
Scott tliat he would have nothing to do with the Gothic 
style, and that it must be remodelled in the Italian manner, 
whidi hr was quite sure Scott would be able to do very 
cleverly. Now “ Pam was Prime Minister and mudi 
more than a matdi for Scott, who in the end prodneed a 
new design, as Fig. 69. Now', whether this design is what 
Scott bad in hl$ mind when modemisro passed away from 
him and every aspiration of his heart became medieval 
wc cannot say. He seems to liave bfico a little pleased 
with it, because in Jns ** Recollections he wrote : “ My 
new designs were beautifully got up in outline; the 
figures I put in myself and even composed the groups, for, 
though 1 have no skUl in that way, I was so determined to 
show myacli not behindhand with the ClasslcisK that 1 
seem to have tnorc power tlian usual.” 
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Mr. Harold NicoUon, irv )iis book, “ Curzon : TKe Last 
Phase/* lella lujw i^ard Curzon^ whco lie took office aa 
Secretary of States on January 6tli, 1919, paused at the 
doonvay of the room in the Foreign Office in which he was 
to work and looked up at the cast-iron beanta of its cdling, 
disguised under an etrusco-byianunc stencilling, and 
exclaimed, How ghastly—liow positively ghastly ! ” 

Pam, however, liad not adminisiercd a knock-out 
blow to Gothic, because Scott was to design the Albert 
Memorial in 1864, and St. Pancras Station, London, in 
1866; and Street ivon tJic law Courts, London, compe¬ 
tition with a Gothic design in i86y. But these were the 
last, and in tlic end die Classic men ivon. From now on 
public buildings sprang up like mushrooms, and very 
terrible they were. A term “ Free Classic ” came into use. 
Columns, caps, architraves, friezes, cornices and pediments 
were heaped together in an architectural medley. It was 
freedom from all restraint, Certam vulgarians have 
described it as the “ Undigested Architectural Vomit ” 
style of dcsigp* 

So at die beginning of our period you could still be 
Greek or Goth. There is a good tale told of a dient wlio 
called on an architect then and complained that he had 
repeatedly said tliat die design he wanted must be Gotliic, 
and all those sent to him were “ Greek/’ “ Well,” said 
the arcliitcct, I’tn very sorry, but as a matter of fact my 
* Godiic ’ assistant is away iB.** 


Houses 

Having noted this battle of the styles, we will now 
consider houses, and here we should like to mention, very 
honourably, the work of a tnau, George Devey, to whom 
we think sufficient importance Is not paid to~day, Dtvey 
was bom in i&zo, and first wished to become a painter, 
and studied under Jolm Sell Cotman- Tliis early training 
turned him into a fine draughtsman with a good sense of 
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711—rians of Red House. 
{Pkiiip Wilfi. Arikiitti. 1^50.^ 


colour. Why he ttimcd to architecture we do not know, 
but in 1850 he ^vas working ai Pcnshurst. This wonderful 
fourteenth-century liouse, which we illustrated in Part tl, 
must have inHuenoed Inm, Fig. 77 shows the post office 
at Penshurst, which k dated 1850 ou a plaster panel and 
was designed by Devey. This h very interesting indeed. 
Pliillp Webb and Norman Shaw were young men who had 
not started practice, and licre was Devey doing work which 
clearly influenced SItaw in Ida early manner. 

We can now pass to Red House, Beadcy, Kent, which 
Philip Webb designed lor William Morris. Tlie contraci 
was signed on May t6th, 1S59, and William Kent was the 
builder. We have already dc.-ih with the friendship of 
Webb and Morris in tSie *' Cursory Chronicle ” {p. S), 
so no more need be said of how tlic house came to be built 
in an old apple orchard. The plan we show in Fig. 71, and 
the first thing which strikes one is that the aspect o£ the 
house had not been considered. People do not seem to 
have troubled about the sun | in fact, they were rathcf 
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SUN 

a.fraiij of it. Complcxiotvs wight sulTttr, or the carpets he 
faded. We know a school, bailt a little later, where all the 
classroows win'c placed on the north side, and tins is the 
ease with the sitting^rooins at Red House, where the 
dining-room only cat^cs a Uttle afternoon sun ; the wuth 
is wasted in passages, and the larder had sun. on it till 
after rweive. Tlicre was no need for tlus, because the road 
IS on the north, and nowadays all the rooms would have 
opened on to the garden to tlic south. Tliere was no batli- 
Toom. Pcrliap Morris used a shotver bath, as Fig. 105, 
after the tj'pc shown by Leech in Pu^ch in 1850 ; or hip¬ 
baths, as Fig. 106. In all other ways the house is well 
planned; the service between kitchen and diuiog'tooin is 
conveniently arranged. 

Here is an interesting point. Devey, Webb and Shaw 
were to be responsible for bringing the kitchen up out of a 
dismal basement on to the ground-floor level. The Maid¬ 
servants’ League should put up a memorial to them in 
gratitude. Fenshurst, buht 1341, was far more sensibly 
planned for servlcjc to the dining-hall than the eighteenth- 
century Holkham we illustrated in Fig, 35, Part III, Here 
the kitchen was on the floor below the dining-room, and 
180 feet away. The height of mconvenicnci: was reached, 
in one of Adams’ villas—^here the kitchen and offices inter¬ 
fered with the planning, so these were built at some 
distance from tlic bouse, in a pit dug in the ground, and 
screened witli trees, and then connected by a subterranean 
passage with the basement of the villa. Princes seldom 
got their meat hot, or architects credit for their good 
intentious—but the nine teen th-ceutui>* men did do some 
useful work in planning. 

Red House was very well built, witlv external walls 
I foot 6 inch^ tliick, and many 9-inch Internal walk ; there 
is enough bdekwork to build three modem houses. 

The original plans are in the Department of Engraving, 
Illustration and Design, at tiic Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. Wc liave prepared Fig, 71 from these, 
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Fig, 72.~Gafdirii Parly al Real Itousc in iBCjO, 
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ROOFS 



and show on tt the 
origiruti uses of the 
rooms. There a ns as 
well tivo sketch plans 
for building a wing 
at the back, in 
quadrangnlar form, 
around live well. This 
w'as to house the 
Bume-Jones, who at 
one time thought of 
living with Morris. 

The exterior, with 
its steeply-pitched 
roof, is wry ahilfuUy 
handled, with a 
touch of French feel¬ 
ing. Webb, like 
Motrlfi, was a Goth, 
but that did not 
mean that lie insisted on nmUioned windows and lead 
glazing. He preferred aasli windows as being more practical 
and mcdcTn, and so used tliese and grouped them together 
under arches. Here you have the heginmnes of a modem 
architecture which, besides being good to look at, sbaU be 


Fic, 76^ 
House. 


-Dining-rCKHii Sideboard, Red 


GJTnforrable to live in. 

Figs. 73 and 75 shmv the treatment of the inside of the 
house. The bride ftreplace in tlic dining-room must have 
been one of the first of this type used in modem liouscs. 
Brickwork exposed in this way was used in other pans of 
the house; there is an arch sKow'n on the drawing of the 
oak staircase. 

The fumitnre for the rooms must luive presented great 
difficulties to Morris and Webb ; antiques had not yet come 
into fashion, and in any case there were few ontiquca of 
their period. There was very little furniture in a fourtccni li- 
ceritury house such as Fenshurst. Wc illustrated the tables 
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DECORATION 


on tTCfttlBs in the 
hsll in Part U. Tlic 
men sat on bcncliies^ 
with a very oca- 
sional dioir of state^ 
rather Rite a choir 
stall in a church. 
There were chests 
for keepmg clothes 
in, bedsteads, cup¬ 
boards, and not 
much else. So Webb 
had to invent the 
furniture for Red 
House, and most of 
this was coloured 
and decorated as 
Figs. 76, 79, 83 and 
93. Beyond this 
were plans for fres¬ 
coes on the walls. 
In the liall there was 
to be a great ship of 
Troy with the Greek 
heroes. Where the 
walls were not pain- 



Fic. yg.—Hall Settle, Red House. 
{Pmt> W*l)l>. AftklUct, 


ted tltey were to be hun^ witli tapestries, or printed cottons. 
What we have to remember is that the Morris group liad 
never a good word to say for tlic Renaissance. To them 
it was a mere revival of paganism, and St, Paul’s Cathedral, 
I/ondon, was a temple and not a Christian church, Morris 
loved colour and remembered—what wc forget—that the 
mediaeval church was all green and gold and red, with 
great frescoes on the walls of the lives of the saints. 
Eastern rugs were used on the floors, and rush-bottomed 
cliairs for sitting on. The r.ibles had plain oak tops winch 
could be scrubbed, and these were set on trestles. Willow- 
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Flc, 8o.—Glass Design^ by Philip Webb, and blown by l^wclk, 


pattern plates were used for the dinner servlecj and grey 
and blue Flanders ware for ornament. The table-glass was 
designed by Webb, and blown by Powells (Figs. So and S^). 

Here we think Webb showed a fine appreciation of the 
wonderful ctaft of glass blowing. The glass is taken out of 
the furnace like a drop of liquid gold on the end of the 
long blowing tube. A gtxid blow and this bccotnes a bubble— 
like blcnmg soap bubbles. If the bubble is held down its 
weight lengthens it to a sausage shape. If another blower 
tvith a little blob of glass on Ms blowpipe attadtes this to 
the other end of the sausage, this can be drawn out into a 
long glass tube. But if tlic bubble, after being blown, b 

held upright, it flat¬ 
tens out into a bun 
shape. Pierce the 
top of the bun and 
whirl the bun shape, 
and the glass opens 
out into a flattened 
disc. This b how 
window glass used to 

D . . .. .. made, and the 

Fm.ei.-WoodworfcDctaibU'hilipWebbj. bullb-eye b where 
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BLOWING 




Flc. 8j.—GUss Designed by FliDJp Webb and blovm by Powells. 





the disc waa attached to the bliswpipe;. These are the 
laovcDaenis possible to the blower, and beyond thyt he has 
only a shaping tool, rather like a pair of sugar tongs 
without the spoons ai the end, and a stool with two arms 
projecting, on which he can roll his blowpipe and use the 
slmping tool on tlie glass. Glass-blowing is one of the most 
dexterous crafts we know of» Every boy and girl should 
see h done once, because it would show them what a 
wonderful thing tiu* human luvnd is. 

Red House is now 
m the occupation of 
Dr. A. H. Horsfall, 
and is being very well 
cared for. 

Wc can ROW pass 
on to R. Norman 
Shaw (1831-1912), 
who, we saw on p. iiS 
followed Webb as 
Street's [lead assist¬ 
ant. Shaw Imd aE 
the cltaractcrisilcs 
which go 10 make a 


Ftc. 83,—Desk Des^a ^ Philip Webb 
for Morris & Go. 
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Fig. 84,—Griniiuiyiw, Ilatrow 
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Fic. B8.—liotiw in FitiJotm'B Avenue, H[unmtca(t< 

(Flum BuiUtitg Nrwt, Sepi«nlw fltli, (A’wnwn .InAitafO 





























BEDFORD PARK 




successful architect. 
He was a £ne plaU'* 
ner aiul a. good 
draughtsman, pos¬ 
sessed Qrg anmtig 
abilttyf and a charm 
of manner which 
gained him dicnts. 
He sltared ofRces in 
1862 with Eden Nes- 
field, 3 brilliant man^ 
but the partnership 
seems to have been a 
loose working ar¬ 
rangement which did 
not long continue. 
Designing at ftrst in 
the Gothic manner, 
ShaVa houses were 
gabled and pictur¬ 
esque, with a great 
play of roofs. By 
1874 he was bmlding 
Lowther Lodge, now 
the home of the 
Royal Geographical 
Society, and in 1879 he was publishing tlte designs for a 
large house at Bedford Park for .Mr. Carr, its proprietor. 
This latter work is very interesting, because it marks one 
of the first attempts by architects in our period of im¬ 
proving estate development. The general practice had 
been, and still is, for cTie speculating builder to buy some 
land, cut down all the trees, lay out tlie roads and then 
build as many stock panem houses as possible, 

Bedford Park seems to have been the private venture 
of Jonathan Carr, a London doth merchant, wlio knew 
Morris and De Morgan. They may have recommended 
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Ftc. 89.—Copper Candlestick belonging to 
Miss Walker. (PhiUp ^\’ebb.) 
















Fia. Ht.—Uci. 17^1 Oiif rn'i tj^fKlnp, 

iff Sr^mitm Skaw, 
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NORMAN SHAVr 








Shaw to Hm, E. J* 

May, lo whoTQ we 
are mdcbtqd for the 
infoTmatloti, was 
resident archiicct 
between i88o-go, 
and designed many 
houses there from 
Shan-^s sketches, 
and, what is plea¬ 
sant to relate, Shaw 
over the 
viuiidgc to May, 

“ with Ids usual 
generosity/' as Ids 
own job. Slmwhim- 
scit did the dub, 

church and Tabard ^ ■ i*. n^ ,- 

, j .1 r Fto. 03.— SettleUesjgned bv Philip Webb tor 

Inn, and the targe Mems&C^i. 

house for Carr, 

Bedford Park, though of great interest, 
di importance as Howard's later work at 
XiCtdiwortii. The first was just a pleasant oasis in the 
rulgarity ; the second something vital and new. 
iiEdOWS the interesting modern devclopraent of the 
Hampstead garden suburb, laid out from 190^! onwards, 
Bedford Park Is interesting as well because St marks the 
introduction of Early Renaissance detail, with nineteenth* 
century arcldtectural design. This was wrcmgly called 
Queen Anne, and the sunflower was used for decoration. 
By i3S8 Shaw was designing 170 Queens Gate {Figs- 91 
and 92), near the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
vifhicli was h i til t for Mr. i^^lute, of Portland Cement fatne. 


Here you have sash window, with a good cornice and a 
hipped roof. In fact, Shaw liad arrived at the real X,ater 
Renaissance architecture, which we associate with Queen 
Anne and Sir Christopher Wren. We illustrate a superb 
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94,—Pian of Cottage 
Itchington. 

(C, F. 4, Vayuy, 


example in Fig, 145, 
Vol. IL it is very 
interesting tiiat one 
man, in his short 
career, should have 
rcEected the develop- 
roent of two or three 
centuries of English 
arcliitecture. In the 
fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries 
the people built 
gabled houses with 
lead glazed windows, 
and then the Renab- 
sance came In, and 
ex- 


they began to 
periment with classic 
details and graft these on to Gotldc forms. Tins was the 
Early Renaissance, Tlicn Inigo Jones tame bach from 
Italy and designed the Banqueting Hall, in Vi''hitchail, for 
James t in r6az. The Gothic form had disappeared and 
the building was completely classical, and later Wren^S 
genius gave this type of design its dtstinctly and pleasantly 
English cliaracter. This was the I^tcr Renaissance, 
Shawls Fig, 84 sliows liim as a Gotli; Fig, 88 is Early 
Renaissance in character, and Fig. 91 distinctly Later 
Ronabsance. The Renaissance was the rebirth of the 
old Roman edassical architecture, and Rome borrowed 
from Greece—so you get back to Goth and Greek as the 
two original founts of inspiration, Shaw complained once 
to May that “ he had spent years in persuading people to 
have mull lotted windows with casements and lead glazing, 
and then lie found it difficult to persuade them not to.” 

Mention should he made of the work of C. F. A. Vdysey, 
who for some time was an assistant of George 0 evcy, of 
whom we have already written. Fig, 95 shows one of the 
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C F. A, VOYSEY 



Fig. 55.—Cottafift at lichmgloiv. Warwick (11(89% 

(C. Fr I-#, 


first houses deslgticd by Mr. Voysey as early as 1S89. This 
has a remarkably modern quality andt like his later work, 
has not dated itseli. To illustrate how prices have increased, 
the house was built for £$59* Macintosh, who 

designed the Glasgow School of Art in (S94, and George 
Walton, who did the early Kodak shops in London, can 
be instanced as other pioneers in the modem movement, 
and Edgar Wood was anotlier. 

Space precludes us following up the de^’clopment of 
domestic architecture, though some post-war examples are 
given in Chapter IV, and really there was no very consider¬ 
able development betrvecn 1E90 and 1914, You could be 
Goth, or Greek, and It is amar/mg how the Gothic forms 
persist, and how people love gabled houses. We heard an 
amusing tak of an elderly architect wlio was commissioned 
by hb brother to design a house in 1931* The elderly 
arclutcct had noticed that the younger men were designtog 
houses with flat roofs, and Itailcd Uic commission as an 
opportunity to follow suit and “ go modern ” at the 
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FlC. 9O —^lahogany Sofa, covered with tiQTsehajr, msiib fof 
Mar>’ l^utiQcrr thm. hi 1851. 
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Fr&> OT*—Malioguiiy High Chjur, si 9 t fjovcrctl wiiJl llorselnufi 
About i860, 
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expense of hb bro¬ 
ther ; but the bitter 
proved very intracc- 
aWc and was honi- 
fietL ** Flat roofs 
in Sussex*’’ he ex¬ 
claimed. ** Nonsense > 
I want some good 
oak* and gables, and 
lead glazing.’* The 
ddcrly architect wept 
buckets; he pointed 
Fig, 9 ^,— Tabic in English Oak, (Giinsan.) Q^jt that lead glazing 

tvas invented vvhen glass was very expensive, and so it was 
sound econoroy to use up smaU pieces by leading them 
togetlicr, but now that you could obtain large sheets these 
should be used. If yon were bgtcal,” he exclaimed, the 
teats coursing down his cheeks, “ you wonld glaze tlie 
windscreen of your car rvith lead glazing, frame up its body 
with good English oak, and plaster the panels in wattle and 
daub,” But tears availed him not—in Sussex I 
Now the reason 
for this is racial and 
psychological. The 
En^islimcn are de¬ 
scended from certain 
hairy barba rians wito 
descended on our 
coasts in a,d, 449, 
and these Angles, 

Saxons and Jutes 
came from outside 
the old Koman Em¬ 
pire. They had not 
absorbed the Greek 
culture and their de¬ 
scendants are much 



Fw. vj^—W.-irdrobc, (Ambrose HcaJ* 1897). 
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CANE 




the same; they 
make a mess of 
tlteii towm, iave 
not learned to plan^ 
Itavc no idea of 
order, and remain, 
good Gotlis, They 
prefer persons to 
plans. 


FutlNITUItE 


We have already 
illustrated some of 
Webb’s furniture 
(Figs. 76, 79, 83 
and 93)f done in 
connection with 
Morris. That was 
one school — the 


Fio. ICO. —The ” Dr^ad " Chair (190B). 


school of the insurgents, who would have nothing to do 
witlt the world as it was. By the Hndness of Radio 

Pictures Ltd,, we are 
enabled to publish 
a photograph from 
that admirable Blm, 
“ Little Women ” 
107), which 
shows how ordinary 
nice people furnished 
their homes in 
America in the time 
of the Civil War (r. 
i860). Though the 
furniture was not 
beautiful, they 
Fio. wi.—- 64 n. Dc Morgan Tile. achieved a ceftain 












FURNITURE 







sol'ul Comfort, We 
ettpyod Um fUm 
more tf^an any wc 
have seen for a long 
time. It seemed to 
us a real contribu¬ 
tion to history with 
its carefully con¬ 
sidered backgrounds, 
against wltich moved 
tlie four little wo¬ 
men, with that ge¬ 
nius, Katharine Hep- 
bum, as “ Jo.*’ 

Fig^. 96 and 97 
show trvo amusing 
pieces 60m the Beth¬ 
nal Green Museum, 
London. The child’s 
couch shows the end 
of Greek detail in 
furniture design, and 
die baby’s high cltalr 
Is a very heavy, cum- 
Fic- 102. — L'Aft ^feuctau. betsomc thing for a 

Crm baby. Tliethairwas 

hired to the tabic under it by a rod and thumbscrew, and 
this being unscrcw'cd, die chair was placed at the side of the 
table for the infant to play with its toys, which were some¬ 
times carved in wood, as Figs. 103 and T04. Tiib kind of 
furniture foUowed all the architectural fasluons until the 
’eighties, when, under the guidance of Norman Shaw, the 
people began to turn back to antiques, and Chippendale, 
Hcpplewhite and Sheraton, came into thdr own once more. 

real antiques was Umited, the 
lu »ujK itttu 111 C 31 : were reproduced. 

But the insurgent school continued, and foremost among 
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DETAILS 


them was Ernest 
Gimaon, an arcti- 
tcctj who, bom in 
1864, came to Lon¬ 
don, fell under the 
indiicnce of Morrim 
so that he forsook 
his profession, and 
went to t]jE Cots- 
wolds to practise the 

crafts. There he 
Fta. ioj,-Cajved Wooden Toy Animal ihe most beau¬ 

tiful cottages of the local stone, and made furniture us 
Fig, 98, and generally enjoyed himself—but it was all a 
great mistake, because Gimson was a very gifted man wlto, 
instead of playing at peasant art, should have been trying 
to improve the work of his own time. 

By about 1897 Ambrose Heal v?as designing plain oak 
furniture (Fig. 99) for those people who wished to Uve the 
simple life, and Heal, liaving a shop of his mvn, was able to 
influence llte furnishing trade very considerably—-and there 
were many others. 

Another amusing revival was that of cane furniture. 
Mr. B. J, Fletcher, 

Principal of the 
Leicester School of 
Art, brought back a 
chair from Austria, 
and started making 
them in liis school. 

From this grew the 
Djyad Cane Furni¬ 
ture Works, whicli 
started in 1907, and 
Fig. 100 shows a 
^‘Dryad*’ chair whidi 
we bought soon after Ftc. 104.—Carved Wooden Toy Aumial. 
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105 *—(1555^^) fnun a canti^ttipcit^iTy C^talc^w q( 
Gtorgt Jcmun^ (Lambeth)^ 

—as ii is suU m use it speaks well for Dr^'^ad 
work. 

By tlu3 time the Insurgenis had worn themsd™* 
and the simplcdifers had found that their simplicity 
really an extreme form of sophisdcatioiV'^hen an extra^ 
ordinary thing happened. The Continental people dht- 
covered Morris, and at the 1900 Paris Exhibition L^Art 
Ntnweau appeared^ as Fig. lot ; several other pieces can 
be seen at Bethnal Green. This had no following in 
England, where the designers remained contented >vith 
reproductions and slight variants. Out of 
however, much better things were done on the Continent, 
and probably the good work in Sweden to-day could be 
itaccd back to Morris and Webb. 


S^^csAi^ Bijiu>ikc9, Baths akt? Wash-houses 
We are afraid that w*hen the time comes for ns aU to 
be dug up, say, about 3000, tljc archsologists of tiiat 















WASH-HOL'SES 





period mil not paty 
verj' much aitcritloii 
lo the few houses de¬ 
signed by the archi¬ 
tects. 'fhe Evans 
" "dkids of that 
nil come across 
tliese^ and dismiss 
tlicro as not being 
representative. Tiie 
scjuarc miles of sub¬ 
urban det'clopmcnt 
done by the Epccu- 
lating builder in the 
ninctccntli century, 
without any archi¬ 
tect (Fig. 59), will be 
held to be typical of 
the period, and 
learned papers will be puj. 106.—Tlie Hip Bath, 

read on the subject. 

The architects, hotTever, who will come into their own 
will be tliose men wJio designed all the special buildings 
which were built to meet the new needs whldi arose in the 
nineteenth century. In the old days a few hundred years 
could go to tlic evolution of buildings j in the nmetcetith 
century entirely new tj'pes had to be evoived at once. 
The architects who did this were seldom knighted, and the 
Royal Academy did not admit them to its ranks, but they 
were the men who were doing the really useful and most 


difficult work. 

We will lake batlts and wash-houses. We have seen in 
Part III what grubby people the early Industrialists were, 
and how the urorkers lived in back-to-back houses, without 


any conveniences at all, and day by day they got grubbier 
and grubbier. Something had to be done about it. Cleanli¬ 
ness is next to Godliness, but the industrial town was an 
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SWIM^fTNG 


ongO(l}y invention—so tTic indnstrialistis tumocl to cleanli¬ 
ness, and on August 26th, 1846, an Act nos passed to 
Encourage the Establishment of Public Baths and Wash* 
houses.*' Tlic preamble stated that “ Whereas it ts de¬ 
sirable for the Health, Comfort and Welfare of the In¬ 
habitants of Towns and populous Districts to encourage 
the Establishment therein of Public Baths and Wash¬ 
houses and open Bathing Places j be it enacted by ilic 
Queen's most Eicellent Majesty," etc. In ronscquencc of 
this Act councils were allowed to borrow money to build 
baths, and make charges for their use ; so the batli, which 
had been a common feature of Roman Britain, came into 
being once more. 

Instead of illustrating one of the earliest types, we have 
chosen one of the latest; the Westminster Public Bailis, at 
Marsliall Street, Ijondon, opened in 1931 (Fig. ro8). This 
is tile headquarters of the Amateur Diving Association, 
and various championships arc licld there, including Oxford 
and Cambridge University swimming, and the arrangement 
of seating for spectator is the right one. The Westminster 
baths were designed hy A. W. S. and K. M. B. Cross, wfm 
are specialists in this kind of work. 

ns turn to the actual planning of the batiis as 
shown in Fig. 109. Messrs. Cross had to provide, not only 
a first-class swimming bath, but a second-dass one as weli. 
These had fitst to be of the sizes which arc required by tfit: 
Amateur Swimming Association, and of depths sufficient 
for diving. The entrances liad to be so arranged that the 
bather could not only undrew but cleanse himself before 
entering the actual batli; a very necessar)’ precaution for 
men wiiose work during the day a dirty. All Uiis is compli¬ 
cated by the fact tlmi mixed bathing is allowed, so that 
separate dressing-rooms must be provided. Had Messrs. 
Cross only had to provide these two swimming baths their 
task would have been comparatively simple, In addition, 
however, they had to arrange for a public wash-house, 
where poor people could bring their clothe in prams to be 
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BATHS 



Fj<r. 109 .—Pliui of Marshall Street Baths, London. 
( 4 . 11 ^. ^ /C. M. B. Otit, ArtkiUiit.'^ 

{It lji.4. Jumuaty, 103 ^.) 






washed, Ftg. X09 shows the pram store at the end of the 
building. On tite floors above this ii a large laundry with 
washing machines, drying horses and a mangling room. 
This was not all, because there arc hest and second-class 
slipper baths, for men and women, over the cmslt liall and 

all that part of 


PiQ. tto.'—Flail anil Sectiono( " Showboat,*' 
MaidfuilnsfL (£ 1 . O- (Fa£Im, i4nJUt«ct.} 


the plan above 
first-dass 
bath 
A 

slipper badt ts 
just an ordinary 
bath in a little 
cubidc, about d 
feet by 7 feet, 
where people 
who have not 
in their 
oivn houses can 
enjoy one for a 
few pence. 

All these 
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ROAD-HOUSES 


parts of the building mu$t be kept sepamie. !t would not 
do at ati if an oJd Udy, pushing her pram full of washing 
to the laundry, found licr way into a diving ccmpctition 
instead. Each part has its own separate cnnancc and 
staircases and sanitary accommodation and fire escape” 
Then there is all the enormoas complication of plumb¬ 
ing to be thought of; baths must be filled and emptied, 
and. so on- The Westminster Baths are just off Regent 
Street, and should he visited by anyone interested in 
the subject. 

We dose tliis section with a vic%v and plan of the 
Showboat,” at Maidenhead (Figs. I to and 111), designed 
by D- C* Wadhwa, and a very pleasant example of one of 
the roadhouses which have become popular since the war» 
Here tiic architecture is very got^ indeed. The plan 
(Fig. I lo) is a straightfonvard one, and the elevations arc 
the result of the construction—the design is functional, attd 
surely infinitely better than anytliing of the fake nature 
ofYe OUc Tea Shoppe,” 

We have seen that baths were begiiiuing to be used 
more generally in private houses, Thackeray wrote in 
" Fendennk ** of show'cr baths, and one of these, which hatj 
been presented to the poet Bums, was sold when hia 
Wife died in 1834. 

Cuvneu^s 

With churches you could be Greek or Goth, so we will 
start with “ Greek ” Tliomson, who was bom in 1817 and 
did moat of his work in Glasgow. He never went to Greece, 
but appears to have saturated tiimsclf with Greek detail; 
hence the prefix. Fig. 113 shows the Chlcdonia Road 
Churdi, in Glasgow, designed by Thomson, and it is a 
striking composition; the memorial stone was laid on 
April 29th, 1856, and the church opened on Mardi zind, 
1857- it is founded on the Erechtheum at Athens, Ulus- 
Irated in our book on Classical Greece, and which was used 
as wdl by Inwood at St. Pancras Church, London, in (819, 
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Fig. E13,— Cd^donbi Rosd Churdn Glasgiow^ 
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MODERN 

and by many or her architects since* A very hopeless 
proocediti^ this^o take a marble portico from the sunny 
city and blue skies of Athens and stick h up in the grey air 
of Glasgow^—but a difficult one to do as well as Thomson 
did. Here vre see the end of the wrork which started with 
tlie publication of Stuart and Rcvcci’a ** Antitjuitles of 
Athens in 1762, and finished la England with the work 
of Cockerell and Elmes* 

This church of Thotuson’s enables ns to fire off a little 
squib of our own. From time to time one hears of dw- 
cussioas as to ivhcther the Classics should continue to be 
uughtj and by Classics are meant the masterpieces of Greek 
and Roman literature. Now whether it docs anybody any 
good to struggle with the grammar and syntax of these 
ancient tongues we cannot say ; a few may obtain suffident 
mastery'^ but for the many it is casting pearls before 
porkers. What we do say—and that without any fear of 
contradiction—is that no one can understand English 
arcliitccturc unless ilicy know totnething of Greek and 
Roman everyday life and things. 

Now we can return to the Gotliic churches which liad 
been built by Pugin, Scott, Butterfield and Street. As a 
result of the Oxford Revival of tSjJ* had become 

fashionable for duirdtes once more, and there is much to 
be said for it, if only the spirit of Gothic could be caught 
and carried on. Tlie idea can be tested on any day by 
paying a visit to Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and dedding which ts the better of the two for 
worship. The Revivalists decided on the Abbey, hut they 
missed the point that the real Gothic architecture was a 
continuous growth—that one century did not copy another, 
This is what the Revivalists did ; they^ proceeded to make 
as exact copies as were possible, preferably of the Early 
EngUsh of the tliittccnth century, Tliey wanted as well to 
get their diurches radier on the cheap, so poor, thin, lifeless 
buildings arose in the dreary \va 3 tes of ninetcentli-ccntury 
suburbs, and somehow or other these did not suggest that 
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ihcy had betfn built to the glory of God, Then an ATchitcct 
of genius appeared in the person of George Gilbert Scott,, 
jun., the son of Sit Gilbert, and his arehitccturc was a 
very didcrent kind of work from the fathei^s. Fig. 
shows die interior of St. Agnes’, Kennlngton, ia South 
London, which waa first published in the Buildirtg NftDS 
of July t6di, 1875. When this appeared it caused a furore 
among die architects, and they were not at all pleased with 
it, so Mr. Walter Millard tdls us. St, Agnes’ was not 
thirteenth, centurj’'; if anything it seemed to be based 
on Decorated or fonrtccndi-century work. Letters ap¬ 
peared in the architectural Press about tlie ontrage. One 
man regretted that there had been no description of the 
church in the Building Neurs^ but added: ** Your readers 
win agree that any description would be superBnous. The 
less said about such a thing the better.” Another corre¬ 
spondent replied that his office boy liad been at> charmed 
mth the plate that he had stolen it, J. D. Sedding entered 
the lists, and said tliat St. AgnesSvas a fine design, as it is. 
In the end it triumphed over the stylists and proved the 
inspiration of many a modem church, and perhaps of the 
cathedral at Liverpool, the competition for which was won, 
in 1903, by Giles Gilbert, the third generation of the Scott 
architects. But whether it is possible to produce Gothic 
architecture iu the twentieth century wc should not care 
to say, Tlie real stuff was die reSccdon of a mode of limg 
entirely different from our own. life in the Middle Ages 
was based on co-operation ; ours turns 10 competition and 
profit. Tills is really a test question; Can a commercial 
community build a church to the Glory of God, and if 
so, how f 

St, Agnes’, however, is very well worth a visit, and it 
is only about id, fare in a tram from Westminster Bridge 
to ICenntngton Park. At the entrance to tlus are the 
cottages Prince Albert built after the 1851 Exhibition, 
which we illustrated in Part 111 . St. Agnes’ stands at the 
back of the Park, and on the east side is a house built for 
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the Bishop of Rociieater by Ntirman Shaw* The nrigblKitir- 
hood ia a disinal one no\v% bur nice old Regency botiise do 
remam^ and all can be seen la one morning* 

ScirooL^ 

The nincteentlM^eiituiy industrialists treated diildren 
badly. Something very much lite slavery existed, because 
by reason of the low wages paid to the parents the children 
were driven into the factories and mines in the desperate 
attempt to obtain sufficient food. Infant paupers were 
sold into bondage willy-nilly. Very little could he done for 
their education j still attempts were being made. Sunday 
schools were established at Gloucester in 1783, and the^ 
played their part in education. Farington, the painter, 
noted how in 1801 he saw children coming out of a mill 
at Cranford at seven in riic evening, and they had been at 
work since sis or seven in the morning. These children 
attended churdi morning and afternoon one Sunday, and 
school the nest. However, something was being done for 
the education of the working children, even if it was at the 
expense of their day of rest. *nicrc were many kinds of 
schools, of course, front the great public school downwards, 
and many private schools, again ^wnwards, until you got 
to the Do-thc-Boys-Hall which Dickens satirized in 
“ Nikolas Nicklcby,’* ajid little dame schools. At the be* 
ginning of the tuncteenth century the Dissentcia and 
Quakers were interesting themselves in education and 
founding schools. 

Soon after this, in t8ii, the National Society for 
Promoting rhe Education of the Ciiildren of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established haith was founded. But it 
was not obligatory that children muse attend tlic schools, 
and the church school was more generally built in the 
villages and country tlian in the industrial town. 

So long as Industrbilisin claimed the bodies of the 
poorer children Uicy could not go to sdiool ; in many plac<» 
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ilier^ wcfe ao ^drools lo go to» But the Govemrncni 
begAtt to realae diai soniethlug must be done and started 
giving grants to &dioo!s in 1S33. 

But Industrialism continued to develop on tlic sweated 
labour of man, woman and child, until a ciiumpiou aro^ in 
the peison of the Earl of Shaftesbury. Under the I S3 3 
Act tire labour of children under thirteen tvas limited to 
eight hours a day, and between thirteen and eighteen not 
more than sixty-nine hours iveekly. This was above 
ground in mills, and the manufacturers foretold that they 
would be mined and unable to compete in world markets 
without child bhour. 

So things went on until the publication of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Mines^ 1842, drew attention to 
conditions of labour underground. This led to an Act 
which predubited the employment of ^vomen an d girls 
underground in mines altogether, and of boys under ten. 
Previous to this it was quite usual for bo)'s of seven to be 
sent into the mines. 

Giadually Lord Shaftesbury and bis friends delivered 
the children from bondage, and so wc come to tlie Intro* 
duction of the Educatiou Act of 1870 by W, E. Forster, 
which provided for public elementary education in England 
and Wales. 'Fids, tliough it was obligatory, was not free ; 
the parents paid a small fee. The public elected School 
Boards to catty out the Act, hence the schools they built 
were called Board Schools. Edward R. Robson, F.R.I.B.A., 
was appointed arcliitect to the School Board for London, 
and he must be accounted one of the men who did fine, 
useful work. First he went on a tour of inspection of 
schools in Belgium, Gcnnany, .Austria, Switzerland and 
France, in 1873, and his book on “ School Arcliitcccure,’' 
whicli we note in our List of Authorities, summarized the 
results of his tour. 

This tour of Robson’s was very necessary, because there 
were no buildings in England which could be taken as 
models for board schools to accommodate pcriiaps looo 
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Fig. 114. — Gmtuid Plan of Woraingtan Roail Scbod]. 




children. Iti Gcnnanjf and Holland, Kobeoji found that not 

only Iiad all teacltcrs to be 
qualified, but all buildings 
smtabb for teaching, though 
one difBcnlty tvas that m 
Germany, for example, the 
separate tcaclier and dass- 
roam vi-as the mb, while b 
England It was the exception 
in 1870. Tlu$ fundamental 
difference influenced tlie plan¬ 
ning of schools, and rejects 
more credit on Robson b 
that he could only benefit by 
Frc. 115—First and Second Floor detail observ^ during his 

PJamofWomuigtoii Road School, tour and had to bveat the 
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gcncni] plan hmis«1t. 1\> lnim more (han any otiicr man 
must be given the credit of having evolved the Board 
School pW ; and it was a tremendous work. In London 
alone it was reckoned that as a result of the 1S70 Act 
school accommodation for it2,000 children would have 
to be provided ; and the Act covered England and Wales. 

The crux of the problem of education in England was 
fiiBt the monitor, and then, after the pupil teacher. 

This meant that the schools liad to be planned with large 
schoolrooms, under the control of a master, assisted by a 
pupil teacher, mth only a fetv separate classrooma. The 
pupil teacher was a sdiolar who at fourteen was appren¬ 
ticed for five years in the sdiool, just as in a trade. They 
continued their own educadon and liad to pass examina¬ 
tions untn they became certificated, and certainly learned 
their job in a praaical way. As welt that tiic pupils 
benefited by a ** aympatliiy of numbers,” but tlic scbcol- 
rooins must liave been noisy, 

llie elementary schools of 1B70 were divided into six 
grades, or standards, above the infants, and tlie Board of 
Education laid down in Uicir code tliat a certificated 
teacher could teach sixt}' pupils, assisted by a pupil 
teacher, and for every additional forty another pupil 
teacher could be added, and for every additional cigiicy 
cither one more teacher or two pupil teachers. Classes of 
eighty were held to be possible, if taught by one teaelicr 
and pupil t eacher together. 

It was these conditions which settled tlic plans of the 
early board scltools, and we publish one of tliese In Fig. 116, 
of the Worningion Road School, in the norih-ivesi of 
London. Fig. 1 1 .|, shows tlie ground plan of the building, 
and Fig, 115 the first and second floors. Taking tlie 
ground Soor first, Robson arranged that ilic girls' and 
infants' entrances were side by side, so ilut tlve big girls 
could bring tlieir infant brothers and sisters to schooL 
Boys, being of a rough and turbulent nature, had their own 
entrance some way away. Tlicn tlic playgrounds all liad 
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lo b« schemed on a rather irregatar avlc, Jinl aepafate 
staircases up to the laoys^ department on ilic first fioor, and 
tlie girls’ on tlie second. Fig. ti6 aliovrs Loiv all these 
parts were contrived to form one pleasant-looking building ; 
491 infants, 306 boys and 318 girls were accommodated in 
It, at a cost of ^1870 for the land and £784.5 for the building. 

When you consider that the board school had to be 
invented ive thmlf omr readers will agree that the work was 
very well done indeed. One amusing detail la given by 
Robson, The new board schools were built in the slums, 
but the people were not at all grateful; in fact, they toac 
up in thdr wrath at thb interference with, their liberty. 
To be forced to send tliclr children to school was too much, 
so tiicy chased away the unfortunate builders, who liad 
to be given police protection wliile building. 

Wc have detailed the advance made in secondary 
education for girls on p. I5> must be remembered, 
however, that, after elementary schools liad been begun, 
secondary schools followed, and an endless variety of 
technical schools and cotleges. We sliould like to remind 
our readers that as a result of all this work their educatioti 
Is conducted on more varied and pleasanter lines than was 
the case with their grandparenta. At tlie beginning of our 
period the schoolmaster depended on the ear of the pupil to 
receive instruction, and if that failed, assisted by the rod, 
he tried other portions of the anatomy. To-day the eye 
has been called in, and is refreshed with every kind of 
illustration and the living pictures of the film. Broad* 
casting U another development as yet only in its Infancy. 
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POST-WAR PROBLEMS AND CONSTRUCTION 

I N every age there arc certam irascible oH gentlemen 
w!io sliahe tlieir heads and say that jicnpte are going to 
the dogs—cspecialLy the young people. Tt>-day they do 
actually go to the dogs, to see them race, but this is not 
what tlic ancients mean. They mean that the young pciople 
will make experiments j they produce stark-looidug houses, 
paintings which dq not follow tlie accepted standard, and 
sculptures not founded on Greek models, and so the old 
men are shocked and tend to become explosive. It may be 
worth while to examine this a little, because it Is not only a 
question of external design, but the leBcction of something 
Inward and spirit uaL 

Looking back, we remember our own youth as safe and 
secure. If you gave the impression that you were conduct¬ 
ing your affairs so that your life was following, approxi¬ 
mately, tlic lines laid down by the industrious apprentice, 
then you might look for some measure of succor. To-day 
this is not so. There is not enough work to go round, and 
young men and women do not feel secure. They feel that 
the world has failed them, and so are not prepare! to follow 
the old standards, but are seeking to set up new' ones of 
their own. AH this is reflected m the arts, and it is healthy 
and stimulating. 

Take painting. We went some little while ago to an 
exhibition of students* work at a wdl-known art school, 
where we knew tlie principal, 'rherc were oil studies of 
the figure there which appeared to be made up of cylindrical 
forms of various sizes, in green, and purple, and black, 
painted by quite nice young girls, W« remembered the 
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Wniisdcr calt of the msin who, coiifrontcd by tbe nmeteenth* 
ccrjtBTV parallel of this, sdi Well, I can^t sw anything 
in this ”; to which Whbtkr replied," Don'i you >mh you 
could i So we condemned ourselves as old-fashioned 
and passed on to die aculpiurc. But here wc were equally 
at faults Form seemed to be reproduced on the lines of the 
common household loaf and was blobular, qt strangely 
ge:ometrical. 

When ^vc come to posi-war building, however, we fed 
on safer ground, and the atnrkness seems both purposeful 
and proper; there i& somedung very honest about it- A^y 
building which stands up must have an honest foundation 
and be well constructed, ot it would fall dawn^ \ou may 
design castles in the air, but they must be bulk on die solid 
ground* So we will examine the constructional side of 
buHding hrst. 

ff ^^^c begin with due houses in the Middle Ages^ these 
were rather like barns, and the bams, with aisled at each 
side, were like cditirchcs. Figs. Sg and 90 in Part I illustrate 
this type of construction* If you wanted more room you 
made gabled ends on to the main roof, until you got to the 
pTj plan of Eluabclliau times. The roof was a very 
essential pi^rt of pUnning; the builder always liad to 
consider Hita nnd to provide gcw>d walls to carry it* 

Tim remained until wdl on in the ciglitcenth centuiy, 
Wren^s houses alwaj’3 Iiad a good roof to ihem* Wc slioivcd 
this type in A and B, Fig- 34. Pm HI. At the etid of the 
ccntuiy, when the attics, which Imd been in the roof, were 
given walls of their oivn, as F, Fig* 54, Part HI, the actual 
roof disappeared behind parapet walls and ceased to have 
much significance, until it was revived again by Webb and 
Shaw as shown by Figs- 78, R4 ^ th\^ book* But 

roofs liad never been so troublesome to buDders os floors. 

If we turn back to the floor over the great hall of the 
Norman keep wc idustrated in Fig* 9, Part I, the prohkni 
here was to cover 3 $;pace 31 feet 6 inches by 4® feet* Had 
tilt Norman buitders determined to bridge across the 
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Fig, 117. —Evolution <3! Sted-frumcd BuHJing, 


narrower span they would Iiave had to find oak beams, say, 
34 feet long; a diMcult matter. Instead they tlircw a 
great stone arch across the hall, 3 feet thick, and used this 
to pick up the ends of smaller beams placed longw^at's. 
Tlie arch was not constructed ornament, but omamenial 
constnictioTi. 

If \vc turn to A, Fig. 117, wt shall find that the late 
eighteenth-century builder was not mudi better ofi for 
materiab than the twelfth-century builder of Castle 
Hediugham; he Imd to have a good many walls inside Ids 
buildings to carry the floors. This liad not mattered when 
he was building houses, because he could span the floors 
of any room in wood; or li, for example, lie was building 
an ascmbly hall, then the floor of this could be carried on 
the walls of Emaller rooms under. There would only be 
the one large hall in the building. With die advent of 
Industnalism, however, factories and mills liad to be 
designed with large open spaces on each floor, and the 
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floors had to be stroog enough to carry heavy 
machinciy. 

According to “ hfodcm Steelwork,"' published by the 
British Steelwork Association, it was in iSoi titat “ cast- 
iron floor beams, to the design ol James Watt (173^^819)1 
were nsed in a Manchester cotton mill Tliis is ^ first 
insT ainee on record of the successful use of cast iron for 
floor beams.” If this is so, Watt not only perfected the 
steam engine in 1781, which brought the factory system 
into being, but can be taken as the father of our own very 
up-to-date post-war steel-framed buildings with flat roofs. 

Cast iron had already been used for other forms of 
structural work. We illustrated the famous Coalbrookdale 
Bridge in Part 111 , Fig. 74, erected in 1779, with a spa _n 
of 100 feet. The Mcnai Bridge was opened in i8i6. 
Professor A. E. Richardfion has kindly provided us with 
the details of cast-iron girders, as Fig- 118, which he 
discovered when carrying out alterations at University 
College, London. These span over a void of 4® *be 
rest of the consttuctian being in timber, and tvere used by 
Wilkins, the architect, in 1827. Another cast-iron girder 
used in railway construction about 1833 ^ seen 

over an archway near Berkhamsted Station, on the L.M.S, 
Railway. 

Bv 1832 a beginning was made in the use of t^rought inn 
for girder construction. Tiie 1851 Exhibition building, 
which became the Crystal Palace, is a combination of 
cast-iron columns with wrouglit-lron bracings and roof 
trusses, and in 1856 Bessemer aanounced his method of 
rtrrf conversion. Tl)e time was now ripe for revolutionary 
happenings in construction, yet just at this time Devey, 
Webb and Shaw were planning and carrying out a revival 
of tlic old methods. 

Wc can now trace the evolution of steel construction 
in Fig, 117. A shows hmv, up till the end of the eighteenth 
century, the internal wall pls^’cd its part in carrying tlic 
floors. In B can be seen the application of Watt $ cast-iron 
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girder, placed long!-' 
tudinally and 6tip- 
ported by arst-iron 
ooltiniasi, and on to 
which the transverse 
wooden joists could 
bear, but the external 
walls stUl remained 
and were really 
stmctural. Such a 
mill, dating from 
183^, is shoivn in 
Fig, 144, Part 10 - 
Thesc external WFalla presented the next difficulty, 
because light was very essential; but if the windows were 
made too wide, not sufficient brickwork was left to carry 
the floors with their load of machinery, so good piers of 
briebivork were provided here, rather like the buttresses 
of 3 church wall; but these cut of! light- Then iron or 
steel stanchions were used instead, as at C, and by now 
the external ivuIIb were not doing very much more than 
support thcmselves- 

Tlie next development came with the completely st^el- 
framed building, as Fig- IJ9. Here all the floors and roof 
were carried by steel, and the outside walls had ceased to 
function- In fact, windows and quite tfiin outer partitions 
to keep out the weather were all that was necessaty to 
turn the structure into a habitable building. It teas rather 
like a mediaeval tlmber-^framed building, where the external 
fiUmg-in was carried out La wattle and daub- It was a sad 
day for the architects and tlic clients who demanded a 
proper proportion of columns, pibsters, cornices, pedi¬ 
ments and all tiic paraphernalia to which tlicy wrere used, 
and whidi once liad been structural and useful. So tJiese 
continued to be used, and are still, but it is the steel frame 
whicli is doing tiic work. Many modern buildings are 
constructional inexactitudes, 
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Some few men, hmvever, have emt ihetiuelvcs away from 
tradkioTjal treatment, and arc botdEy adventuring mth rhe 
nmv mctlxods of constniction. Fig, 119, (>f S5 Broadway. 
Weatimnster, the new Underground Railway officer in 
London, seems 10 us a fine tsample. Here the sled frame 
has been sTicathcd with stone, and the budding espresscs 
itself rather by its siiape than by added and nnnecesaary 
architectural derail. Fig. 119 shows the steel frame being 
erected in 194B, and Fig. lao Es of the completed building. 
This should be visited—and carefully examined. The plan 
is extraordinarily skilful, and the construction a aplcndki 
example, when you discover that it has been built on the 
top of au underground railway. The building is decorated 
with some modem sculpture which is rather beyond us, 
Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson were the architects, 
and J. R. S harm an the engineer. 

D, Fig. [Ip, shows a further logical building develop¬ 
ment, \Vhere great light is desired tt is quite possible to 
cantilever the floors out be>"ond the last line of floor 
supports, so that the outer casing can, if need be, be 
constructed wholly of glass as Fig, 132, You can, if you so 
desire, turn a part of your bouse into a great solatium. 
Tliat is an interesting detail. We saw' on p, 93 that, when 
Webb designed Red House for Morris, they did not worry 
much about the sun; to-day we all crave for the sun, 
light and air. 

So that we have amved at this position. The external 
walls and roof have ceased to have tlieir old significance. 
In the modem building ix is the floor and its supports 
which are structural, and, freed from the bondage of the 
roof, the floors can be of any shape you like. Your plan 
could be swept round in a great curve, as Fig, laS, or 
follow some geometrical slmpe if desired, and the flat roof 
adds so much extra space economically and can be used. 
Flat roofs then arc not fads, but the logical outcome of 
the constructional evolution we liave been describing. Hie 
modem steel-framed building is in reality a revival ofjone 
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of tlie very oldest building meihods* It would bt quite 
easy to link up 55 Broadway ^Fig. lio) and Stonehenge, 
Bo^ are post and Untel con^tmedon, li you can imaginci 
say, tivdve StondicngesL built one on top of ifie other, that 
would be a stonc^framed building; modern builders do 
the same thing in steel. 

Reinforced concrete roust be mentioned as another 
modem constructioiin! dcveloptncnt. This seems to have 
been started by a French market gardeneft Monier by name, 
vvlio made some flower tubs with cement and reinforced 
them ivith metal. He was so pleased with the result that 
he patented the idea in 1867. To-day we not only moke 
tubs, but fencing posts, piles and poles in concrete, and 
many other things, Hennebique and Colgnet were two 
French pioneers who carried out fine engineering works 
in tlie method in tlie ^nineties, but it has not been so 
much used here as the steel frame. Reinforced concrete 
is after all not very real building, because it depends 
on the carpenter to give it form; lie makes the moulds 
into which the concrete is cast, and this adds to the 
cost. 

As to houses—^let us see how these liave come into being 
during our period. Take the building of Red House, 
Bexley, which WTlUam Morris built in 1859, and whidi we 
discussed on p. 93, Morris called in Webb, who prepared 
the plans for Kent the builder, who did the building. This 
method presupposes tliat the client knows what he wants, 
and has sulhcient imagination to understand what the house 
mil look Ukc before it is built, it U an expensive method, 
though, building one house at a time. 

Then there are other people who have no imagwatlon 
and cannot trust the architect. He may have designed a 
successful house for one of their friends on a site facing 
cast, and Uicy call on him to reproduce it on one facing 
west, and when he demurs, complain that he is & bad man, 
who will not let them have what they want-—so they search 
for a ready-made houne. Here the speculating builder 
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comes to t 3 )Ctr as¬ 
sistance. Vc^ irt- 
qtumtlv this indiiH* 
duaU lihe our (lieitd 
Tim (p, 141)1 is a 
tradesman bur 
poor artist. He 
buys some land and 
builds the houses^ 
and then the people 
can come along, 
ilicir money 
make their dioicc. 
It docs no good 
blackguard 
speculating builder. 


Id an era devoid of pkj. ^24.—Tl« Lav-out of a Group ol 
taste he Itas housed " i 

1 CoaUi awj PUydtii-Boi*Vtn$^ 

tlie people, and 

we suppose that lor every one bouse designed y ^an 
architect uincty-nine liave sprung from the infertile mind 
of tlie speculating builder. 

Many attempts liave been made to improve speculative 
building, Norman Shaw and E, J. May were working in 
this way at Bedford Park, 1680-90. William Wilktt, of 
Daylight Saving fame,and G. W, Hart, of Hampstead, w'ere 
good spccukiting buildcts, who employed architects to de¬ 
sign their houses. The speculating builder scored heavily 
in the direction of economy, hecause he could scandardiw 
the building of his houses, and there is no harm In 
standardization.; in fact, it is necessary. Wren’s houw 
were standardized. These all liad the same kind of win* 
doivs, doors and architectural details. Youcati say that the 
period of this book is the only one in which all the people 
have agreed to differ architecturally. Pig. 6i reflects this, 
and from a manufacturing point of view it is ridiculous j 
Uiink of cars produced in this fashion. 
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TJik year (1934J cer¬ 
tain young architects 
are suggesting a more 
rational course. Figs, 
la i-i25 show the ‘*Sim- 
span” House which was 
built and exhibited in 
Ideal Home Ex¬ 
hibition at Olympia. 
Tlicrc are a number of 
models, just like a 
moiOT-car. Vou can 
select a week'Cnd 
cottage, or a huger 
house with five bed¬ 
rooms, or one with four 
or three. The architect 
cop^night 
draws 
each house 
ontrols the 
erection and tlie lay- 
of the group. The 
builder firumces, builds 
and sells the Itouses to 
the public in the 
ordinary speculative 
^ valiant 

FK.'i4i;fto„,..S,!!4a^--Ho‘L. •” »»>»*»« 

order for clmos. 

Inside the bouse other revolutions hav'c been going 
on. The Victorian sitting-room ^vm rather like a junlr 
shop, with innumerable objects which had to be dusted 
day after day, and at which nobody glanced once in a bine 
m^o. « Away with tlicm/’ say the young designers; “ we 
will lave every tiling glittering and clean " So they are ex¬ 
perimenting with chramium steel, gkaa and cellulose paint, 
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HOUSES 


and their fumicure Is fitted in as part of the fabric. Fig, 
127 shows how good their kitchens are. 

People have forgotten hew uncomfortable the Victorians 
were. Tlicy sat in their straight-backed chairs in rooms 
which were only heated by fog-producing coal fires and lit 
by air-consuming fish-tail gas burners, Their bedrooms were 
arctic in. the winter, and the only hot v^ater was that pro¬ 
duced by tbe boiler at the back of the kitchen range* A 
bath was a once-a-week luxury. Refrigeration was unheard 
of, and the butter ran on the plate in die summer. The 
housemaids sprinkled tea-leaves on the floor when they 
swept it, but the dust rose and settled on the furniture 
—tlicre were no vacuum cleaners to take it away. 

We have sliown how the Victorian architects were bdng 
continually confronted with new types of buildings whicli 
had to be invented; the same thing oontlnaes* Fig. lad 
shoivs one of die studios of the B.Ii.C. at Birmingliam, by 
Serge Gicrmayeff—and a very pleasant interior it is with 
its modern furniture—Fig. 128 a departmental store, 
and Fig. 129 the L.M.S. Hotel at Morccambe, 

From time to time we liavc welcomed distinguished 
artists to out shores, with great benefit to ourselves. 
Quite recently Eridi Mendelsohn lias come to live here, 
and it is viitli the greatest pleasure wc include one of 
his designs in Fig. iz8. Shall wc be selfish if we say tliat 
we expect to be the gainers by our hospitality. Here is a 
suggestion which we think b worth some consideration. 
In all countries there exists a practice whereby the old 
men, when they have done their work, present each other 
with gold medals. This is a great mistake; the medals 
should be presented to the diems who have had the 
charity and courage to give young men thdi chance. 
SuScietit to state here tliat, so far as ive are concerned, 
we find the work of the younger men very interesting; 
and here is a point to be noted—we may not Eke it at 
first sight, but it has this quality, tliat it makes tlic 
pre-War building look a fearful sham. 
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PRODUCTION (Old Methods) 

T T ^ E tiow wish lo deal with the mctliods adopted by 
VV man in producing tlie everyday things he requires 
(or living, and we shall contTast the old and new. 

Wc shall use the building trade for the first, because it 
is tlic one of which wc know most, but the methods we 
describe would have been equally applicable to the engineer¬ 
ing trade. In the &r8t of our periods the fitter, turner and 
pattern-maker wore still handicraftsmen. Here and there 
the antique methods may sur\'ive, but '* miionaliiation,'’ 
which means substituting ilie machine for man, is at work 
and things become more meclianical each day—^but thjs is 
how building and most other svork was done In 1889. It 
so happened tiiat In this year it was determined that one 
of the authors sliould pass twelve montlia in workmg in 
a builder’s yard, and a very pleasant time it was, and the 
world w'cnt very well then. Looking back, the days arc 
rememhered as being full of interest, because the work itself 
w*as fo interesting, and the men were full of cliaracter 
because they were doing men’s work, and, though they did 
not knmv it, or talk about it if tJicy did, they veere all 
inheritors of a great building tradition and working in 
ways wiiich had been handed down through thousands of 
years. Of course there was no nonsense talked about arts 
and crafts ; the only compliment one workman would pay 
to another was to say that he was a good tradesman. 

Tlicse were the trades. First tlic navvj’ got to work and 
dug the trendies and mixed the concrete for the founda¬ 
tions, and as he did it all by hand he bad to be a burly man, 
Followed the bricklayer and his labourer j and here b a 
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point to be Tcmcinbcrcii—-the tradesmen, like the brick- 
byers, caTpenters and joiners, were the aristocrats, and the 
labourers were the labourers. The tradesmen would 
kind and nice to the labourers—the buer were of the 
building fraternity, but most certainly were not admitt^ 
to equality. If there were any stone dressings to the brick¬ 
work the mason was called in, and had to Jiave his work 
ready in time for tlie brickwork. By die time the first floor 
was reached the carpenter was calkd in to fix the wooden 
joists j no floorboards were fixed as yet, and one soon 
became quite used to running across diese joists. 

By this lime the ontaide acaffoldiiig liad been fixed* 
Thb was done by a scaffolder, who ranked as a slightly 
superior bbourer. It miglii be that some new poles were 
needed, and these were delivered, with tlvcir bark on, and 
it was a very pleasant job to strip this of! with a draw- 
knife. Its resinous smell brought tlw countryside and the 
woodlands on to the j,ob. That is another pome of our 
memories : you never bought anything yon could make ; 
nowadays you never make anything you buy. 

So the work w'cut on, and as the building rose tlic w'ork 
of ilic labourers incieaseil. .411 the bricks— rtvelvc at a 
time-^and mortar were cartiod up tlie ladders in hods on 
the bbourers’ shoulders. The labourers m.idc the mortar. 
TJvc sand was set out in a circular embankment and the 
Ume put inside it, and then the water was .idded ; the lime 
popped and burst, and sufficient h^t waa generated to 
warm tJic bbourers* tea-can. Then it w'aa all knocked up 
and mixed together. Dtcre ivas no xnortar mill or anything 
of that sort—everything was done by hand. 

Tlic carpenter framed the roof and boarded it, and fixed 
the battens on which the sbtes or tiles were fixed, and tlien 
the Gbtcr or tiler got to work, and the plumber liad to be 
at liand to fix any lead flashings or gutters, ^ow for live 
first lime tiie builder had a roof over his head and was free 
from liavmg the work stopped by wcatlicr. Of course no 
windows liad been fixed, and the wind could blow through 
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the building and diy tt oR a little—If it happened to be n 
nonh-caster it was cold indeed \ 

'File plasterer hud already looked ahead and made hk 
lime and hair for plastering^ the walls and ceilings—this 
lime and liaix was made very much like the mortar, only 
hair was added to bind it together. Tlve liait arrived in 
tangled lumps to which lime dust had already been added. 
It was ratlier an unpleasant job for a labourer to tease the 
hair into a fluff by luting it with laths. He sat down at a 
board to do Ids work, and tied a handkerchief across his 
face just under the eyes. 

rUen there were the laths. These were not bought 
readj' made and sawn, but rent out by a Uth render, who 
did this work. The rent laths were very much better than 
tlie sawn ones, because the rending folhnrcd the grain and 
tlie s%ht waveyness meant that there was a better key for 
the plastering. 

By this time the Roots were being laid in tlie buihling. 
Tlie plasterers needed a floor to work on, and, had they 
plastered the ceilings first, the liammcring down of the 
floorboards over would have broken the key of Uie plastered 
ceilings under. 

It was at the stage of floor’laytng tlmt one of the authors 
made his first aetjuaiutance with the building trade. The 
Roorboards were nearly on. inch thick, and had to be laid 
down at right-angles to the floor joists and nailed to these 
tvith floor brads 2| indies long. Cramps were used to screw 
back the floorboards so that the joints between them were 
as close as possible, and then the fun began. One was 
provided ivitli a pair of knee pads, m.ade of thick carpet 
and tied on with tapes, a hammer with a claw on the other 
end to pull out badly-dnvcn uaLU, and a handful of floor 
brads in the pocket of your carpentcris apron. You stiirted 
work ^on hands and knees and crawled forward, alwa^'S 
indtnlng tlie point of the nail a little towards yourself, eo 
that when it was driven is tended to tighten up the joints 
between the boards. No bradawl was used to punch the 
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holes j tlw expert made ilie nail stand up by itself with 
the first tap of the liamcier, and then drove it home iviih 
two extra blows givcii u-ith the full force of strong arms. 
Tlie nails were then punched in and auy irregularities 
between the thickness of the boards at the joints dcaited 
off with a smoothing pbne. 

Tlie memory of that first day on a building wtH always 
Unger, Toiling abngside Jim, of whom we shall have more 
to say, thumb joints were hit instead of the nails, or both 
were tni^ed and the floorboards braised instead, and at the 
end of the day one suffered from an imitation of “ house¬ 
maid's knee ” that was so good it might have been the real 
thing. Yet it was not a bad day though a very cold one. 
Jim, who was a mighty worker, actually steamed as he 
advanced across the floor to the accompaniment of a rhythm 
of blovt3 which was never interrupted by a break tlirougb 
faulty driving of a nail. Then in the mi^le of tlie wintert 
afternoon, when every muscle was aching, arrived the boy 
with tea—there were alwa )'5 boys on the building, and one 
of them made the tea. His method tvas to buy the dicapest 
black tea and give it a good boil, and then add milk and 
sugar. It was served up in a tin beer can, nearly a <|uart of 
it, and you did not need a spoon. VVe do not know how the 
nectar of the gods w'as prepared, but tt could not have been 
better tlian the tea dnink in that building on a ifldntcr's 
afternoon, when the sun was going dotm and frost began 
to make itself felt in the air. 

Now Jim was tlic foreman carpenter and joiner. He 
came on to tJic building to fix his joists, frame lus roofs 
and lay his floors, but his real home was the carpenter’s 
shop in the bu ildcr's yard , Looking back, he is remembe red 
as a thoroughly nice man, and of course a good trades¬ 
man ” i he had served his time and had been apprenticed 
to a country builder for seven years, and during that 
time had learned all that a good carpenter shtmld know, 
and much more besides. He was of course a fine judge of 
timber. What gave Jim his fierceness was that he tiad 
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tried his Iiand at buUdtag some licttscs on hb own, and hU 
business had not prospered and a lawyer had foreclosed, 
and. Jtm thought lie had not been treated fairly; he had 
been reduced to the ranks, and fell sore about it, so when 
he bid floors he drove hb nails to a gentle accompaniment 
of sAvear words—everv blow of his hammer killed a bwyer, 

•r- * 

li was almost as if he said, There, take that ** —bang. 
** Here is another for you ** —wallop. Still he was no 
gloomy despot of tlie workshop we will now describe. It 
was a plain oblong brick building with plenty of windows, 
and a large pair of doors at one end, opcjung on to the yard, 
and a smaller one at the other end, opening on to the 
street, and through trhkh timber was delivered. The roof 
was covered with pantilL's, hung directly on to battens on 
the rafters, without any ceiling under, so the shop was Itot 
in the summer, which did not very much matter because 
the large doors were aUva^'s open; but in the winter it 
could be very chilly, unless one cmdated Jim’s furj’ of 
working so that you steamed. In from of the double doors 
stood the grindstone and a mortice marhirn* — this was the 
machinery' section. Tlie mortice machine was of the 
simplest t)'pc, where a chisel was moved up and down in .s 
slide by a long handle. As you had to adjust the blade each 
time you reversed it, it w.is not used, because it tras simpler 
to do the work by Hand. Still tlie mortice machine stood 
tliere as a symbol of progress and made us all feel very 
up to date. As to the grindstone, turning this wlulc Jim 
got the rounding out of one of his jack-pbnc irons vras 
extremely hard work, l/nking back, that is another point 
that is temembered, the superb condition tn which die 
men kept theit tools. The chisels liad edges like razors, and, 
finislicd on an oil-stone, always liad a dual stropping on itie 
palm of the hand before the edge was inspected. Tlie teeth 
of the sawa were sliarpcncd by a file and then given the 
required set by a hammer—one tooth one way and the next 
the other, so that the saw cleared ilic sawdust out of the cut. 
Saws bring one to tlie first job wliich waa undertaken in 
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the shop, anti this was to put a cut down the nudulle of a 
9-lnch by a-incJi deal so as to tum it into two door styles, as 
Fig, 130'. Tilt deal was laid flat on two carpenter’a stools, 
and after liaving drawn a pencil line down the middle, one 
got to wort with a rip saw (having larger teeth titan tliose 
to a cross-cut saw^, some linseed oil in a pot for a lubricant, 
and—ignoTnlnious mark of the beginner—a small square to 
test yonj saw' and see if the cut was being made at right- 
angles to the face. You did not cut up tlic deal, which was 
a ver)' good one (because in those days the timber was much 
better than it is now), without seeing that it was not wasted, 
Jim saw to all thia^nyhow, a day’s rip sawing was not 
much easier tlian a day'’* floor laying. You had to let tlie 
saw travel its whole length, and the espert drove it through 
the wood vvitJi never a buckle, and you never left your saw 
in the cut. 

Hairing sawTi out the styles and rails for your door, tiie 
next step was to plane them down to llte required widths 
and thicknesses. Then followed tlic ploughing out of the 
grooves to take the panels, and the mortising and tenoning. 
Then the tenons were cut with a cross-cut saw hack to the 
shoulder line, and the tenon diccks, which left the tenon 
free to enter the martice, with a fine tenon saw, In good 
work tiic panels were made of a lovely yellow pine, which 
has now gone out of use, and which was free from knots and 
did not spUt. If the panels were wider tlum the pine, twa 
boards wetc joined by a rubbed glue joint, and if this was 
well done die panel would split before the joint gave. 

In our shop Jim liked to leave all his joinery at this 
stage, so that the air m^ht be free to get into the pbugh 
grooves and round tiie newly cut tenons and help to stiU 
further season the wood, and then there came a grand 
glucing-up day. The windosvs, stairs, dressers and cup¬ 
boards were all made in the same way by hand. Now all 
this work is done by the machine, and all tlai the tin- 
fortunatc joiner has to do is assemble the various parts 
and glue them up. No wonder Itc sometimes gets bured, 
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Tf Jim ccruid come bactc he 
would say, “ Call 'mseivta 
tradesineft, da they! Wdl, 
they ate wily dohig labourcts’ 
work*" 

By this time the plasterer 
liad finished his work on the 
building, and if the plastering 
was considered to liavc dried 
of! sufficiently all of us went 
there, todo what was called the 
second fixing. Tins meant 
hanging the doors and fixing 
architraves and skirtings, and 
so on, and generally finishing 
ofi. A bench was taken on to 
the job, and mitre boxes and 
more tools, and generally the 
work called for more fiiush 
titan the earlier carpentering. 

So wc might go on, but 
space precludes ; stiU we hope 
the little we have written will 
be sufiicient to give some idea 
of how work was. done in 1889. 
The point to be remembered is 
this: the old production 

methods kept many men use¬ 
fully employed, and a man at work Itas money to spend, 
and So keeps other men employed t the machine is a poor 
spender. 

Ihc pant (led workshop may sound very primitive, but 
if its equipment were poor the human element was very 
good indeed. Jim and his mates were clever and ingemous 
men, and full of character. 

Here is a final talc of Jim, In Ids scanty leisure he bred 
black Spanish fowls and, wishing to sell a pair of these, he 
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NtiW PRODUCTION 

determined to advertiBc the fact in the local paper. What 
more natural to jitn than to write the advertisement out on 
a tenon dieek. Arrived at the office^ an underling received 
the tcnoitcheek witli scorn and called out to his tDate^ “ Bill, 
1 said somebody would being in an advertisement ivrlttcn 
on wood, and here it ht "—but they reckoned witltout Jim, 
The talc became one of the classics of the workshop, and we 
were atwa}'s given to understand that, in the woniy battle 
that ensued it was the ** clnrk ** wiio came oil second best. 


Production (New Methods) 

Production is based on pmver, and ever since tlic begin,-^ 
ning of things man has sought to multiply his efforts by 
mechanical means. He must have used the lever to build 
Stonehenge. In our period he has made notable discoveries. 
Tn 1851 he was still dependent on Watt's steam engine, but 
by 1876 was beginning to experiment with the water turbine. 
Since then he has p^ected It, and to-day, at the turbo* 
electrit power plant at Niagara, die water is conducted to 
large penstock pipes, down which it descends with great 
force to be disdiarged against the blades of the turbine, 
which turns dte shaft of the rotor generator, which produces 
the electricity. It is the old water-w^heel come to life again. 

Electricity has this great advantage—it can be used in 
a factory for one ttiadune, or the whole plant (p. 149), or it 
ca n be transmit ted over tride areas. It Is no longer ncccssa ry 
to go where die powrer is—^tlie pmver can be brought to you, 
and tills fact may effect great alterations in industry, 'llie 
individual craftsman may be helped by it. 

This is the idea behind the post-tvar development of the 
transmission of electric power by the grid- As yet the 
cables which one sees looping across the country on dirir 
pylons are only used for high-voltage transmission to 
centres, but it is hoped that in the future diis form of power 
will be more easily tapped. 

In considering new tnethods, it wLE only be fair to leave 
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the Old World behind ii3 and sail, or rather steam, across 
the Atlantic to America and, liaving landed in Kcx'i/ Yorlc, 
take train to Detroit, the liotne of mass producuon. It will 
help us very much if on the jaurncy we read My Life and 
Work,^* by Henry Ford, betause he, more than any other 
man, was the father of mass podnetion, and at the same 
time one of the makers of the modem world. One of the 
authors was sent in I9i8 to d^merica, to inspect factories 
there and report on various aspects of factory planning, so 
the descriptions given, are of things seen, 

Henry' Ford, bom at Dearborn, near Dettoii, in 1865, 
was tltc son of a farmer, and his early life >vas like that of 
mnny other engineers. When he was twelve years old he 
was fired by the sight of a steam road engine j at thirteen 
he could take a watch to pieces and put it together so that 
it kept time. At seventeen lie w-as apprenticed to a maclune 
simp, and tvhilc there hoard of the Otto stationary gas 
engine. Ford repaired one In 1685, and then started build¬ 
ing an cxpctimental four-cycle gas engine liimsell—^that K 
one whidi works by induction, compression, explosion and 
exliaustion. 

iiy this time the farmer fatlier was seriously concerned 
with the son’s liking for machinery', so 60 acres of timber- 
land were presented to him, a cottage was built, and Ford 
married—but there was a workshop at the back of the 
cottage, and experiments were carried on in it. By 1890 
Ford had started on a tivo-cylindcr engine, and liien went 
back to engineering in Detroit at $45 a month. TIw Iiousc 
there liad another workshop built in the back garden, and 
in it Ford worked in tlic evenings and holidays on his motor, 
bold senior’s plans came to nought, because Ford junior 
had married a Ford cniliusiast—But it was a very great 
thing to have my wife even more confident than t was. She 
has always been that way.” This being the case, Ford 
produced in 1893 “ the first, and for a long time the only, 
automobile in Detroit.” The first Beim car reached New 
York in 1895, where Ford paid a visit to sec it. The first 
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Ford proved a great nuisance in Detroit* The Horses all 
bohedr but the people gathered in bunches to sec the car 
pass, and if Ford stopped he was at once surrounded by a 
crowd. 

The usual thing liappencd—a company was formed to 
exploit (disgusting word) the netv car^ with Ford as the 
chief engineer. From now on his liistory might Itave been 
that of any successful man wlvo was out to mate money at 
the expense of the public. But this was not Ford’s idea at 
all; it was not business as usual, but very unusual business, 
that he had In mind ; so he left the company in 1902—a 
fairly heroic proceeding for a young married man. 

We were early motorists and can well remember the 
treainient W'C used to receive. The makers were affable and 
pleasant until they had got your monej'*—and that was just 
the utmost tlvey couUl screw' out of you—and then all they 
wanted to see of you w'.is your back. When the car broke 
down—whidt it invariably did—'you were received with 
disfavour at ilie works, kept w’aiting for hours, and charged 
fabulous prices for spares. This was supposed to be good 
business. 

Ford changed all this. After leaving the company he 
carried on Ins experiments. He did some racing, and there 
are amusing acoounis in his book of a car he built for this 
purpose, with four cylinders, giving Bo h.p., and iiUet sUff- 
ing. “ Going over Niagara Falls would have been but a 
pastime after a ride In tt,” was the verdict, and one drh'cr 
remarked on starting, “ Well, this cliariot may kill me, but 
they will saj's afterwards that I w'as going like hell when she 
took me over the bank ’’—but the chariot came through 
safely and hnislted Imlf .1 mile ahead of all the others. This 
was useful advertisement, 

Ford was now ready to found liis own Ford .Motor 
Company in 1903, but his o%vn sliarcholdcrs were not en¬ 
tirely tractable, so by 1906 he managed to obtain 58J per 
cent, of the shares, which gave him control, and in 1919 his 
son, Edscl, bought the remainder, and had to pay $12,500 
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for every $ioo ^linrc. Which looks if the unusviAl 
business had proved To be brtter tluin business ^ usuaL 
Wliea Fond w*as in eontrol lie put into ptitetice im revo* 
Sutionar^- ideas, and he was revolurionaiy at heart. A 
fellow vrho ivavcs a red 6ag and geta ** run in ” hy the 
police may be called a revolutionist, while in reality lie is 
just a nuisance^ Ford, on the other liaxidi is a teal revo¬ 
lutionist^ because he ha^ altered not only tlic production 
of things, but the outlook of the business man all over the 
worlxh and the cud of the tale lias still to be loltL 

He began by saying that "When one of tny cars breaks 
down i know I am to blanie*^* Now the otiicr motor manu¬ 
facturers did not know iliis, or if they did they kept it to 
themselves, StiU they liad to follow suit and the much 
abused word “ service ” came into nse* But Ford was ihe 
man who made the car reliable; hence the saying that 
** \ ou can dissect a Ford, but you cannot kill it.^’ 

His next idea was that he would sdl his cars as cheaply 
as possible. This of course ivaa a monstrous proceeding 
front the point of the ordinary business man. The car was 
a novcliy^, people were just a^vnkemng to its possibiUties j 
therefore " sting ” them for it and keep up the price. Ford 
argued tliat tin: motor was not a luxury but a necessity, and 
that he was out to make motors for the million* Tlic price 
of his tourer was $950 in 1909^ and had been reduced to 
$360 in 1916. By May, 1921, Ford liad made five million 
ca^. So all Ford^s energies went in cutting prices, and in 
doing this he discovered mass productiom Every pan of 
the car was studied and simplified* Every operation in the 
manufacture w:as very carefully considered, and nothing 
whidi was hard or laborious was allowed to he done by 
hand if It could be done instead by a maclilne* Tlie work¬ 
man must not exhaust himself by having to lift heavy 
weights. An idea was gained from ih& Chicago meat 
^ckers. When a man m dressing a heavy carcass of beef 
he does not carry It around on hh shoulders, but suspends 
It from an overhead trolly, so tlmt h can be readily moved* 
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PRODUCTION 

In tilts WAy ihe iirsi moving assembly line was being cti' 
perimented wiili In Aprils the moving line (see 

Figs. b the essence of mass prodnetion, because, 

Instead of the workman having to walk about the works hop, 
the work comes to Iiim, and wink it passes he does the one 
job which is his particular work. The customer as well had 
to be disciplined; for example, he could have any colour 
he liked so long as it was black. 

It was in January, 1914, when the moving assembly 
lines had been in use for some months, that Ford announced 
that the minimum wage, imder certain conditions, for any 
class of work in his factories was to be $$) ^ 

dght-Jwur day, and this was increased to later. This 
created consternation all over the world among tlie ciU’ 
ploycis—but why ] Here was a man who by the use of 
mass production could produce a very good car at a very 
low price, pay very high ivages, and yet make money in so 
doing. Ford had pointed the way to plenty, and it only 
remained for the other employers to follow suit and produce 
masses of things by mass production and sell tliem very 
cheaply, and hunger and cold need be feared no longer. 
But this they could not do, and did not realize that m 
April, 1913, and January, 1914, a new order of production 
had come into being which could not be denied. 

By the kindness of Mr. Albert Kahn the ardiitcct, of 
Detroit, wc are enabled to publish a vietv of die inside of the 
laboratory which he designed for Mr. Ford (l'ig» 131}* TlUs 
is an experimental workshop, in which all new ideas are 
tried out. \Vk saw it when we tvere at Dearborn in 192S, 
and it is the finest Industrial interior we have ever seen. The 
construction is in concrete and steel, and all the upper part 
is painted. The whole of the door is covered witli polished 
maple. On this the machinery b set out in an orderly 
fashion. In front of ctlch machine b a rubber mat, and a 
neat cabinet for the took. Tlie machinery is driven by 
motors, and there are no unsightly pulleys and sliafimg* 
All cables are in a basement, remember in one of the 
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bays a lailge printing press with plenty o! space around it, 
so that it could be seen, and kept all glltiertng and bright 
lihe the inside of a It was really a beautiful sight. 

All the lavatories were m the basement, and these would 
not have disgraced a West-End club in London. That is 
one vci>' good point about American factories—^thc sanitary 
accommodation is always cj: tel lent, lliat Bithy tlnng the 
round tow'cl is never used. An American cmploy'er once 
tried to Introduce it, but he was taken outside and hanged 
from a tree ivith it, which discouraged otlicrs from fallowing 
suit. Generally a paper towd Is used, and then, thrown into 
a basket. In some places you press a knob and dry your 
hands over a hot-air blast. 

When we were at Dearborn, going over the Ford plant, 
we could not help thinking of it in comparison with the 
little Workshop which we have described, and In whieJt we 
worked ourselves in 1889. Like Jim and his friends, tliat 
has passed on, except perhaps in the villages, and though 
we may regret it for many things it cannot be restored. It 
produced good tlimgs, but not plenty j quality but not 
quantity. If, however, we accept mass production, in its 
stead, we must accept as well certain other conditions tlvat 
go with it. Mass production means low prices, high wages, 
short Imurs and leisure for aD. The nmeteentli and early 
twcndcth-ceniury Lndustnali&t—<|uite liancstly, one Itopes 
believed in low wages, long hours and high prices, and to 
attain these he was willing to employ infants in mines, and 
all the forces of law and order were on liis side. The whole 
pitiful talc con be read in Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s books 
on the Village Labourer and tlie Town Labourer. 

Tlicn pric« must be kept up. Even in the War, when 
men were being killed for want of shells, the atmamcni 
manufacturers fought liard to keep up prices, not so much 
because they were ininim.in, but rather as a sacred duty kid 
on them. This is one of the terrible tilings, that It is still 
possible to make profit out of war. There is nothing 
disturbs these people so rnuch as plenty, and they call it a 
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\VILLL\M ^tOltR^S (of Cowley) 

glut to show theti dtsapprot'sl. You read that tiicre is a 
glut of herrings^ or wheats or some other commodity, and, 
instead of thanking God on their knees for HI$ bounty, the 
herrings are allowed to rot and the com ts burned, because 
if tbis were not done the prices of commodities would go 
down, and from their point of view that would be disastrous. 
Now tJiis is very extraordinary, because, if the excitange of 
commodities U the basis of commerce, then plenty should 
be excliangcd for plenty, to the benefit of alL 

There is no doubt that an extension of the piinciplcs of 
mass production, could produce shorter liours, higher wages 
and plenty for all. If the jobbers, brokers, dealers, dis¬ 
tributors and speculators would only realize : “ Speculation 
in things already prodneed—^that is not business ; it is just 
more or less respectable graft,*' all might be wdL If not, 
we shall have to renund them that people in the Middl** 
Ages who bought goods on the uay to market, with the idea 
of raising prices, and others who attempted to comer goods 
were called “ fforstallers" and *'regratore,” and they were 
put in die piDory'—^and the piUorj' is a useful institution 
wjiiclt could very readily be mass produced once more. 

Now we have a pleasant task, and that is to write of 
another William. Morris, whose Is connected with 

Oxford. This William Morris, after lie had been apprenticed 
to a cyde maker for a few montiis, determined that, as he 
tiad learned alt Ids prindpal could teach Iiim, he would set 
up in business on liis own account. He had reached the 
mature age of seventeen, and his capital was a few pounds 
he had saved from hts pocket money, but he built good 
bicycles and sold tliem at a low price, and the business 
prospered. Then Morris turned his attention to cars, and 
we remember how a friend of ours, in 1912, bought one, 
and a very good car it was. Then tlie War came cm and 
Morris made munitions, and munition-maidng taught manu¬ 
facturers a good deal about quantit)’ production. 

After the War he started up on car^making again, and 
all English boys and girts know of the group of cars coming 
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from the Moiris factones. Figs. ij+, 135 and rj6, which, 
have been kindly placed at our dkpoial by Morns Motors 
Ltd., illustrate in three sections a b!rd*s<ye viov of the 
great hall at the Cowley works, showing various types of 
cliassis on their assembly lines, the overhead conveyors 
(called telphers), drying ovens, etc. Fig. 133 shows in 
detail part of these main assembly lines, which render 
possible the production of the cars at the price tltey are 
sold. It was at Cowdey that the priticiplca of mass pro¬ 
duction vrere first introduced into this countrv, and tiiesc 
made it possible to reduce the price of the two*€eatei 
Cow'ley from £375 In 192 E to £163 in t953, and allowed the 
car to be improved all the time. An interesting thing is 
happening. The public tike tlie cuts in prices which are 
possible under these methods, but as vs'cll they long for 
something individual, so the car manufacturers have had 
to give way in colour, and now you can have quite a range. 

x 4 nother Inte resting detail Is tliat the m^em factory 
s)'stem has called into being a whole new class of people. 
In the old workshop the master looked after the business 
side, with perltaps one clerk to help him, and the foreman, 
like Jim, was a working foreman. In the big factory there 
may be a doctor, who medically examines the worJanen, 
and nurses to sec to tlictr injuries. Welfare supermtendents 
look after the social side, and canteens feed tiiem. The raw 
maicrials may be tested in laboratories, and the products 
during manufacture. The work is set out in drawing o^ces, 
and other men prepare tlie jigs for the automatic machines. 
There are all the clerks, who attend to the clerical work, 
and a high-powered sales organization, which persuades the 
public that it must buy or die. In many factories producing, 
say, a cardboard carton, or a paper drinking cup, or a tin 
host, which nobody really wants, the factory itself ia far 
more wonderful than its product. 

There have been extraordinary developments In what 
may he called tl»c packing industries. To take one example, 
only a few years- ago, if you wanted to buy tobacco, you 
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went to the tol>acconi»c, who wdf hed you outt »ay, 2 ounces, 
which Von put in your pouch. With tills you filled your 
pipe or made cigarettes. It might be sliag or navy cut, 
but it had no particular brand. Then it occurred to ccmin 
manulaaurers tliat, if the tobacco u'erc packed in tins, and 
the cigarettes in cartons, tlie public ivould pay more for 
something ^vhich they thought was better, 'rhis led to 
great developments in advertising, because each proprietary 
brand liad to be advertised as being the very best, and the 
brands had to be packed in an endless variety of ways. 
All tliiii adds to cost and is a charge borne by the customer. 
As well it adds to the litter problem, because all tlie 
packages are thrown away. It is commercialized waste. 

We have dealt with production thus fully because it is 
a subject of great importancc“perhaps die greatest, be¬ 
cause it deals with the way musses of men ate to spend their 
lives. If it does lead, as it well may, to plenty, well and 
good ; but Otis must be cstablislied, or we slmll Iiave sold 
our freedom to do luieresting work very dearly. Clearly it 
would have been vciy unsafe to Lave placed so much power 
in die hands of the early Victorian industrialists. The 
men who pleaded tluit they could not conduct their business 
to profit without tlie aid of pauper Infants working in their 
iniUi would have ground us all to slavery by moss produc¬ 
tion, had it been invented tlicn, because It needs no skill. 
There is no need for a seven-years' apprenticeship as hap¬ 
pened to our friend Jim (p. 141)—seven hours will easily 
teach you your one little job. Nor need you be very 
intelligent. The natives in Africa already work in the 
mines, and could just as easily work on tlic moving assembly 
line. All tins is felt, and already in .America the net of 
control is being cast over tiie industtialist test he bestride 
the world like a colossus. 

DlSTRIBUTtOH 

This is a subject whtdi is sure to engage the attention of 
our readers as they grow older, because it represents one of 
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Tig, 137, — Originai Sfora uf HocbdoJe Pionecfs {now a 
Cn-tipEToliv^ Museum}. 


tlie grcAtest modern problems-—Hqw arc wc to distribute 
(he plenty \v}|^cl^ h made possible by mass production ? 

In the Middle Ages tlie market place was the gteflt 
distributing agency, and around it were grouped such 
gjiops as were ncecssarj'—tlic tailor, shoemakcT^ saddler 
and so on. in Part 11 , p. IZ3, wc gave Celia Fiennes* 
descriptiqn of how the spinners, weavers, dyerg and fullers 
dealt with thdr serge in Exeter market. In Part ill, p. 119, 
wc g.ivc Cobbctt*s views on the utility of market) to small 
craftsmim who, having made things, could offer tbem in tk 4 
ftiaekei dittcfly to thf purchaftr. Commodities were cat- 
changed with little cost added for the exchange. There 
wetc very fetv dealers, jobbers, brokers and commission 
agents whose cliargcs Jiad to be added. 

In the nmeteentli century Uie " fforstaller and regra- 
lor” began to bt able to put on the guise of rcspectablliTy, 
because—as tlic population increased, and live goods made 
in the factories were acni overseas and were paid for by 
importetl foodatufifs, business became less local and direct 
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and had lo pass througli many mote channcls~tlie dealer 
came into his own. 

We see the beginnings tn the Fariogton Diary. The 
palmer was at Sbipston-on-Stonr in 1801, and talked to 
Koche, a civil and intelligent man, who kept the ** George 
there. Roche complained Oiat a spirit of monopoly Iiad 
arisen and, increasing daily* was being extended to almost 
ever}' article of life. There were people who made it their 
business to go 10 tlie farmers and cottagers and purchase 
fowls, eggs, garden stuff, and so on. The growera were 
saved trouble, but tlie dealers, Imving the monopoly, put 
up prices so that tlie people at brge suffered- Tlicre can 
be no doubt that poor people in the early nineteenth century 
did suffer. Their attempts to improve the condirioas of life 
for themselves by cooperation form one of tJie romances of 
the century. 

In 1769 certain poor Ayrshire weavers clubbed together 
to buy oatmeal, and, on a much bigger scale, 1435 poor 
townsmen of Hull combined, in 1797 * •* vvindinill and 

so protect themselves from “ covetous and merciless men.’* 
Other societies were formcd-^hcre was the North-west of 
England Co-operative Co- of Liverpool, in 1830, but tlic 
movement did not become national and seems to have been 
confined to tlic manufacturing districts, where Industrialism 
was rampant. 

Charles l‘Iott*artIi seems to have been the first to bnk the 
idea that members should buy tlicir goods, pay cash and 
then divide the savings by way of a dividend with a set of 
rules, \vhich have been used as a model all over the world. 
This must be remembered—that tltc idea of eo-op<a‘atioa 
has spread and Is still spreading. One of the latest is the 
Palestine Co-opetative wniolcsale Society. Fig. 137 shows 
tlic little shop in which tltc Rochdale Pioneers started their 
business in 1844; it is now a Co»operativc museum, fly 
i860, 300 societies had followed this example, but they 
were not as yet wliolcsalcts or manufacturers. Hfnvcver, 
on Good Friday, 1863, 300 delegates met together in a 
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halt at Ancoats, Manchester, and, sustained bj' a high tea 
at 6^. a iiead {plates of liam ji. extra), decided to found the 
North of England Co-operative Wholesale Agency and 
Depot Society Ltd, Now {1:934) there art* three wholesale 
societies and n7[ retail societies in England, having a 
membership of 6,760,432, and ilieir sales come to 
X^ot,221,581 a year. This b, and lias been, largely a 
working-dass movement, and it U one of the wonders of 
the nineteenth century. 

This co-opcrattvc movement was largely an escape from 
lyTanny, and the tough old operatives of the North wito 
worked it out may have bullded better than ilicy knew— 
there is liope for the future in the movement if it is extended. 
It is the solution of the distribunon probleiiL A man can. 
work In one of the wholesale societies and make clotlics, 
furniture or boots, for example, and buy the produce of his 
own or hia frieod^s labour in the retail society—he saves 
all the ordinary costs of dlstilbutfon, which are ret□ mod 10 
him in dividends—or a smallholder wlio Is a member of a 
rctaU society can take his fowls and eggs there and ex¬ 
change tlicm for groceries, or any other things he may 
require. The Co-operative Society serves thie same purpose 
as tlie old market place—the " ilorstaller is forestalled. 

I t is this which makes us think that the solution of tiic 
troublous time which we are suffering may be found 
eventually in a gneat extension of cti-operation. The world 
which was mn on competition, and pro&t has nothing so 
fine to show as the Tnovement run on co-operanon and 
saving, and tliis latter has been done by woiHng men and 
\v’omen by tliemsclves for themselves without any subsidies 
or quotas or outside assistance. 

Governments seem to have a gmdge against co¬ 
operation, perhaps because they cannot make cooperators 
pay Income tax—^but why should tlwy when all that 
is done is to effect savings by eo-operation f This 
nearly breaks the heart of the income tax officials, who, 
Iiad they lived in Greek times, would have taken from the 
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eorptie ilw* obol placed m its moatU for journey money to 
the spirit world. 

As to ordinjity trading in ilie ninetceotii ccnnuy^ tlic 
union unate shopkeeper was expected to give credit, and 
cash payments w'ere the exceprion, Tlie lioncst customer 
paid for the dishonest one. Many tiadesmca, however* 
tempted their cuSTOtners to take credit—undergraduates* 
for example, m the older umversitiea—because in this way 
they were enslaved and, labouring under a burden of debt, 
could hardly check prices, quantity or quality. Many men 
started their lives, on coming down* handicapped tn this 
way. 

Otlicr people foUmved the co-operators’ example. Some 
postal employees, who were not too wdl paid, combined 
together in the tt-inter of 1864-65 to buy half a chest of tea 
from a whok’sale house. Tiiey then divided this up, and 
found that they liad saved gd. a lb. and obtained a better 
tea. The Post Office authorities lent them a store cupboard 
as a woTchouse, and coS'cc, sugar and a few other things 
were bought and split up m this way. Then a room had 
to be hired, and in 1865 tlie Post Office Supply Association 
threw their oTganizaiion erpen to the whole of the Civil 
Service, and in i 366 became registered under the name 
of the Civil Service Supply Association. 

In 1871 officers of tlie Army and Navy combined for the 
same purpose* and so the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society came into being with their fine stor^ in Victoria 
Street* Westminster. 'ITie Society, however* is only 
co-operative iu that it was founded to supply goods at the 
Unvest remunerative prices* and dividends on proEts are 
paid to shareholders only. 

The ordinary shopkeepers followed suit* and the de¬ 
partmental store of to*day Is one result of the csample of 
tJie societies we have been describing. Tltcir difficuldes 
arc found in that they all have to compete against one 
another, and to do so spend vast sums advertising their 
wares—and the shouting is paid for by the customer. 
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As we said at tlic beginning, in. Victorian times we were 
learning to produce things ; itnday Uie problem ii liow to 
distribute them. If you take a small provincial town as an 
example, you will probably find that its ancient market 
has fallen bto disuse, and its place has been taken by 
retail tradesmen. Each of tlicse has to maintain cars, 
carts and boys on bicycles lo deliver the goods. If the total 
cost of the distribution of these goods could be added up it 
wotild form a surprising total. 

Another difficulty which lias arisen is tJiat the improve¬ 
ment in transport lias added to the difficulties of the small 
trader. In the ^'illagc vve described on p. 51, il the boot¬ 
maker and tailor continued to make gtN>d boots and bfeedLes, 
their customers continued to employ them, ’i'enday the 
cheap railway and the motor-bus wliirl them up to the 
totm, and tlicir money is lost to the village. Again, the 
motor delivety vans bring goods from a distance. Trading 
has become like a game of uamusical chairs ; somebody is 
always being left without means of support, and any body‘a 
turn may come next. 

BAttKtHC AXD Ct;RRENCY 

Before iive close this aeciion on distribution, or the 
exchange of commodities, a word must be said about the 
money which js used as a medium for Uie excltange. We 
liave seen in our books tJiat money lias taken strange forms 
at different times. Golden bracelets with rings fastened 
on them were usedin the Brotiie Age, and flat iron currency 
bars in the Early Iron Age—both of more value than the 
greasy bits of paper we use to-day. Still It docs not very 
much matter what form the currency takes, if it is not 
counterfeited, and witli it you can obtain the goods you 
desire. 

Herodotus claimed that the Lydians of Asia hflnor were 
the first to use gold and silver coins, and the Greeks 
adopted thLs money Imbit. Tlicy tumeil tiicir coins into 
superb works of art, and we illustrated some In Fig, ^9, 
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Everyday Things ta Classical Greece." GoM was fonad 
in T.ydta^ so the Lydians melted it down, into ingots, and 
stamped these to guarantee their weight and quality, A 
Greek trader would cxehaAgc his pottery for their com, 
or accept gold, if witjt it he could buy com elsewhere. The 
price was settled by how much the customer desired the 
goods. Had the Lydian made good pottery himself, he 
would have suggested perhaps that the Greek brought 
olive oiL 

Though trading has become nauch more complicated 
than this, the exchange of commodities b its basis.' Tltia 
fact has been lost sight of. There are people who gamble 
in money. It b of course qtutc possible to buy money— 
you have to do so to go abroad. But if you buy francs 
cheap with the idea of making them scarce and sendii^ up 
the price, or if you buy gold mid hoard It, you are depriving 
the trad^ of hb medium for the eitt^ange of goods. 
These are unsocial acts, and the people who do these things 
should be bastinadoed and then banished. 
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THE PUBUC HEAITH 

N OW wc come to what [» the moat unportant chapter 
in this book. The pubUc health U a matter of the 
greatest raoment to the conminnity, atwl unlil quite receatly 
good health was rattier a lottery, Tlicrc were cJiolera 
epidemics in London in 1848-49, and again in 1855-54^ 
There were 18,056 deaths in the first, and nearly ao.oco in 
the second, Tfiat tiie public jie al th was improv^ was very 
nmch the work of one man, Pasteur, Sir William Osier, 
the RegiuB Professor of Medicine at Orfoid, writing of him, 
said: ‘^At tlic middle of the last cenitiry ilSjo) we did 
not know mneh more of the acrual causes of the great 
scourges of the race, the pbgues, tile fevers and the 
pcstilencefi, than llie Greeks. Here comes in Pasteur^s 
great work. Before him Egyptian darkness ; wiili his 
advent a light that brightens more and more as the years 
give us ever fuller knowledge.*' 

Pasteur (bom iSsa) was tiie son of a tanner, who 
married a gardener's daughter with the pleasant name of 
Jeanne Eiiennctie Koqut. The father was a man of parts, 
who had fought in the Napoleonic Wars as a sergeant- 
major, and on discharge was decorated with the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour. Like most Trench families, the 
Pasteurs were dervoted to one another, and one touching 
thing nbout Louis was that he was never to become greater 
in hts Own es tima tion tlian his lanncr father i always lie 
kept him in toudi with his experinients and explained 
them so that they could be understood. 

We cannot fotloiiV his education here, hut his first 
discovery was tixe crystal formation of tartaric acid. In 
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TtG, 133.—Lord I-utl er'a Spmy. 
IRityat C«atgt of Siofi^ms, London.) 


1849 lie w*aft Appointed Professor of PJiysics at Strasburg 
LFniversity, and here it was that Pasteur met his future 
wife, who was one of the daughters of the Rector, rather 
above lum in social standing. He fell in We^ and so 
addressed a letter to hb Rector, stating that hb father was 
a tanner in the small town of Arbob, in the Jura, but that, 
as he was detennined that lib sbicrs should have hb sliarCf 
he was without fortune —** My only means are good health, 
some courage, and roy position in tlie University —^and 
that hb father would come to Stiasburg to mahe tJie 
proposal of marriage. 

In 1854 Pasteur was made Professor and Dean of the 
ne^v Faculty dcs Sciences at Lille, and here It W'as that he 
came in contact with a M. Bigo, who was in difficulty with 
the manniacture of beetroot alcohol. This was the starting 
point of hb work in fermentation, w’hlch he presented in a 
paper to the Lille Sdentific Society in August, lS 57 > 
destined to become famous. Pasteur dbeovered tliat 
fermentation was caused by minute living organisms, and 
from thb was led to hb deduction that putrid and sup¬ 
purative diseases might also be caused by the infinitely 
little.’* Before thb people liad drought that matter 
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ilccompoitcd or asray; PaAtear slintfcd that it dU 

not dlcj but wa$ resalved by a. form of life. 

Our own. Joseph Lister^ then a young Aurgeon in 
GlaAgovr^ put PaBtttiT*S prmctples into practice, He con¬ 
tributed u paper to the Lancet tn 1367, in which he acknow¬ 
ledged Ids mdebtedness to Pasteur and stated it was not 
tlic ox>'gen or other gaseous constituents of the air which 
produced decomposition, “ but minute particles suspended 
in it, u'hIcK are tlie germs of various tenv forms of life.” 
Tills led Lister to invent Ids blow bimp, or spray, as 
Fig, 138, which 18 now In the Museum of the Royal Colicge 
of Surgeons, in Lincoln's Inn, London. This blew a solution 
of oirboiic add over the surgeon and patient during the 
operation and created an antiseptic atmosphere, and if tlic 
operation were a long one die surgeon was wet through at 
the end. Tiie lamp was the means of saving bmuincrabk 
lives, and it enabled the surgeon to eiciend the range of his 
operations. AH tlie instruments, sponges and surgeons 
liands were purified In tills way, and the same care was 
taken with the dressings. 

Before Lister the surgeons paid very little auentioti to 
cleanliness. The general practice was to keep an old coat 
for operating, and the more bloodstained the better—ii 
looked like good business, but it was a very bad business 
for the patient, who was doomed the moment the surgeon 
came near him. Lister’s methods were not at once adopted. 
A distinguished old surgeon once told us tliai when he was 
a student one of the professors referred to Lister’s work in 
an .amused sort of aeay, omd 5nishcd by saying that lie did 
think every surgeon Bhould have a l^th at least once a 
week. So the mortality continued—in 1868, in French 
hospitak, the mortality after amputation do per cent, 
but with Lister thirty-four out of forty survivetl, so 
gradually his tocdiods were adopted. Fig, 139 shows an 
operation In progress about 1880 ivith the luster spray 
at work. The surgeons are still wearing their frock 
coats. Wliitc coats seem to have been introduced aliout 1883. 
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campaign in finding iHe causes of a disease which was 
miiung the silkworm mdusiry, and this he did. In fSyt he 
visited England in connectloti with brewing; from 1873-77 
he studied contagious diseases^ and in the latter year began 
his great work against anthrax. It was not till l88t that 
he announEcd die discovery of a vaccine against this terrible 
disease which had attacked the cattle of France, There 
toUow ed a wonderful trial on shcepr which succeeded. By 
this time liU critics were bc^nning to be silenced—the 
extraordinary thing is tliat Pasteur was rot at once 
hailed as a genius. 

In 1884 Pasteur began Ids work on hydrophoba. No 
one had been able to find a cure for this awful scourge, 
caused by ilie bite of a mad dog. By 1885 Pasteur liad 
succeeded in rendering dogs immune, but dreaded making 
tlie experiment on man ; hitherto he had only ivorkcd on 
animab. Then a very dramatic thing happened a little 
Alsatian boy of nine, who bad been very badly bitten, was 
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Mnt to Pasteur to be inocnlatcd, and he was a very cliarni'' 
ing little fellow* Dare he do it ! The boy would certattily 
die, atid that terribly, tf he did not. Pasteur determined to 
take the risk, but, perhaps because of the age of the 
patient, he found the suspense very terrible. However, the 
inoculation was successful, and the boy was cured and 
lived happily ever after. 

The whole world was moved. Here was a roan—^a great 
man indeed—^who could cure hydrophobia, but he had done 
so u Ids spare time, at his oven caepense, and without any 
ice or reward. Pasteur, in fact, was very poor. VVlien the 
good news was spread abroad patients bc^n to find their 
way to Paris from all over ttic world ; a child of five was 
scat from New York ; some peasants imm Russia. So 
subscriptions were raised—again from all over the world— 
and 2,5B6,6 So francs were subscribed and the Pasteur 
Institute founded. Tlie English Govemment appointed a 
conunission in t886, which reported that It would be 
difficult to ovcr’^tlmate the utility of the discovery. 

On Pasteuris seventieth birtiiday, in i8gz, all ihe natioios 
sent deputations to Parts to aid the oclebrationa. ’fhe 
Royal Societies of London and Edinbargh*B deputy was 
our owm Lord lister, who said in his speech, " You liave 
raised the veil wliich for centuries had covered infectious 
discaiies ; you have discovered and demonstrated their 
microbian nature "; and wlicn Lister had concluded his 
address Pasteur walked across and embraced him. A dis¬ 
tinguished English surgeon who was there told us that it 
was an extraordinarily moving sight to see these two great 
^ men togetlwr who had done so much for suHering humanity. 
Disraeli once said that a great nation is a riation which 
produces great men, and here were iivo truly great men, 
united in friendship, in a great common cause, and actuated 
by absolutely unsel^h motives. 

Pasteur described luroaelf as “ a man whose invincible 
belief is tliat Science and Peace will triumph over Ignorance 
and War, that nations will unite, not to destroy, but to 
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build, uitd tluit the future will belong to tliose who wQl 
liuvc done most for suffermg humanity.” Such a belief 16 
an explanation of the work he did. Koch, the German, 
chembt, did good work on Pasteut^s lincs--how splendid 
it would be if Frenchman, German and Englishman could 
nniie to build, instead of arming against one another to 
destroy > Our own Huxley said, " Pa5ieur*s discoveries 
alone would suffice to cover the war indemnity of five 
milltanls paid by France to Germany in 1870 and he w-as 
a kindly man. Here U a quotation from an address given 
by Pastcor to students at Edinburgh tn 1884: '*Thc 
common soul (if I may so speak) of an assembly of young 
men is wholly formed of the most generous feelings, being 
yet Uluminod with the divine spark which is in every man 
as he enters this world.” 

We should like 10 think iliat all boys and girls would 
read Vallery-Radot*s ** Life of Pasteur.’^ It is a great 
book about a great man, and the reading could well be 
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taken as a test. 1 Ht moves yon, iKen the road is cleat and 
you can go forward. But tf you arc bored tvitb this man 
who serv'ed Science^ then obviously the spark has gone out 
or died dotvTi] and some form of spiritual bellows must be 
employed to see If It can he fanned Into flame. 

If our readers will refer back to Fig, they will notice 
tJtat, with tlie exception of the Lister sp^ry, very* f«v pr<>’ 
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THIL'\TRES 

cautifidE of an anilsepuc nature appear to have E)ee£i taken. 
Very frequently the patient ivas wheeled into the opwrating 
room and plac^ under the ansesthctic there, whiuh in itself 
was a considerable shock. In Fig. i+l, kindly provided by 
Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson, is shown a modem 
operating theatre block. Tho patient is put under the 
aiuEstlictic in a separate room, and the most elaborate 
precautions arc taken in sterilizing, so iliat the surgeons 
work under conditions of the must absolute cleanliness. 
Some credit for this must be given to the ardutects. 

Tlie discovery of X-raj'S' by Rjoiiigen in 
radium by the Curies, are other notable liappcnings. With 
these the surgeon can find out what is the matter ^vith his 
patient before lie operates. Sun-bathing, light cures and 
much healthier dress are all helping, so year by year the 
light brigJitens and the public health is improved. 

Sanitatiok 

In Part Til we dealt fairly fully ivith internal s^itary 
httings, so tiiat We need do no inore here tlian remind our 
readers that it was as late as 1871 that the Prince of Wales 
(later King Edtvard vu) caught ty'phoid fever while staying 
at a house in Yorkshire, and this was traced to bad drainage. 
This state of ailalrs inside the house was remedied by a 
group of men which Included Chadwick, Cordcld, .Field, and 
S. Stevens Hellycr, and tlte latter embodied the principles 
of modem aaniiation in a senes of lectures given at the 
Society of Arts in l88t. But while unpro^'ements were 
being cdccted inside the house, grave complications arose 
outside. I'hc water-closet at first was not a water-closet 
at all. Even in London it consisted of a shed in the garden 
with a seat in it, the sewage being discharged into a cesspool 
under. This when the towm was a small place was not so 
terrible as it sounds, and the sewage filter^ itself aw’ay into 
the gravel on which London is built. It is marvel tous how 
the good earth cleanses itsdf. Then water-closets, flushed 
with 2 or 3 gallons of water, were inv-ented and put iuto the 
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liousts aad cooncctcd up to the cesspools nith ptpcsi Then 
baths began to be more general, and the water from these 
went to the cesspools too, and these speedily became in¬ 
adequate, so permission had to be given to connect ap to 
the sewers. Up til] iSij this had not been permitted i then 
it was allowed, and by 184.7 tnade compulmry. 

These sewers were not part of a complete system as they 
are to-day. li reference is made to Sir Geotge Humphreys* 
“ Main Drainage of London ** a very' interesting map will 
be found of the Site qf London, sKoiving the ancient water¬ 
courses. Starting from the cast, on the north side of the 
Tliamcs, there was the Black Ditch and Shoreditch; tlicn 
the Wall Brook and the Fleet, the King*s Scliolats* Pond 
(Tyburn), Randagh, and Stamford Brook. In course of 
time tiicse streams were covered in and became sewers for 
storm water, and it was into these that sewage svas dis¬ 
charged, Tlic Metropolitan Commission of Setvers came 
into being in 1847, and 200,000 cesspools were done away 
with, but the immediate effect of this was tliat the Thamts 
itself became a vast sewer, because all the streams, which 
had been turned into sewers, discharged Into ilie river. 

This may have been partly responsible for the cholera 
epJdemits of 1848-49 and 1853-54, when 38,036 people died 
in London. In [855 Metropolitan Board of Works ivas 
formed to try and improve matters. One great dLfiiculty 
was that the 'ihames is a tidal river. At high tide the sewage 
was held lip in the sewers, and at low tide foul mud was 
exposed. Complaints were made in the House of Commons 
in 1858 that “it was a notorious fact tfiat hon. gentlemen 
sitting in the committee rooms and the library were utterly 
unable to remain there in consequence of the stench which 
arose from the river.** Small wonder that the Thames 
became deserted. In the seventeenth centuiy Pepys tells 
us how he went “ to the Cherry Garden and then by 
water singing finely to the Bridge, and there landed." Hie 
ninctccnth-ccntwr>' Londoner could not do this. Hiough 
devoid of taste, he yet possessed tiie sense of smelL 
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This raises a rarhcr interesting point. Certain entliusi- 
aats pcint to tlie Middb Ages, and of the cathedrals and 

colourful life then. ** All,” sav their opponents, “ remember 
the dirt.” All we can say is that live medieval people >TOu 1 d 
have had to be very grubby to have been grubbier in their 
habits ilian the rLincteenth-century folk. 

The Board of Works, when they got to work, coasrnicted 
intercepting servers, which cut across the lines of the old 
ones and conveyed the sewage well lo the east of London, 
at Barking on the north side, and Crossness on tlie south, 
where, after tTeaiment, it was discharged on the ebb tide— 
but all this took a very long time to do. Tlic Cornmbaloner 
of Sewers had invited plana and suggestions in 1849^ Joseph 
Bazaigette prepared designs in 1853, and when the Board 
of Works came into being in 1855 dicy said something 
must be done ”on or ir/tw the 31st of December, i860,” 
Sir Joseph Baaalgctte, who was now Chief Engineer to the 
Board of Works, did finally carry out the tvork, and liand- 
somcly acknowledged the help he had received from earlier 
schemes. Tlic northern outfall works were completed in 
1864, and the sou them was opened by tlie Prince of Wales 
(Edward vti) in [865. So it Is only seventy years since 
London became habitable with any measure of safety, and 
the work of making this possible l^tcd from 1847 to 1S64. 

The good work was carried on. in 1876 the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act was passed, which forbade the 
discharge of untreated sewage into streams. Tiic Act 
covers discharge into an estuary and the sea. There is a 
saving cktuse tliat discharge into the sea is not an offence 
if allowed after Government Inquirj^ and many seaside 
towns do this, and it is not a very pleasant idea. Wliy 
poison dm fbhea ? 

The treatment of smvage to render it harmless can be 
traced back to Pasteur. He discovered that certain 
organisms, called anaerobic, work without orrygen, and will, 
if the scn'age is passed through a dosed tank, break down 
the soUcU m it. 'rheie are other organism^ called aerobic, 
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whicli work in die open air^ eo if the brokcn-doTrSTi sewage is 
passed through irickling hllcr^ lUc hnal process of punhea’^ 
tion can be accomphahed. Fig* 142 explains tire system- 
This ifr just one more thing Pasteur did^ ’tvhtrefore wc 
say tliat he was a very great man; perJiaps the very greatest 
who lias ever lived. When tile s^vntd is finally beaten into 
the ploughshare he will he rcmemberedi because die future 
belongs to tljosc who will unite to builds not destroy* And 
the o^ers, the destroyers^ will nil have descended into the 
dwelling of Hades and dread Persephone* rherc they will 
niarcli and countertnarch^ and the w'orst that can happen 
then will be that sometimes the beat of their mufBcd drums 
will escape into the upper air* 
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TRANSPORT AND COMIIUNIOVTIONS 

I N the Middle Ages men lived confined ■within the walls 
of tlieir cities, and the stranger who passed throngh 
their gates was warmly welcomed if he conld tdl them o£ 
the world ontside; they were hungry iar news. Froissart’s 
Chronicles are the tales he told to his friends. 

Then in the fifteenth century die Turha captured 
Constantinople, and the scholars there Red to Italy ; 
Columbus discovered America, and Cnxton started printing, 
so that all Utese wonders could be made known far more 
widely than had been possible in the Middle Ages. The 
whole character of the peoples, and the lives they led, and 
tiic appearance of the tilings they made, were changed, and 
the Renaissance came in. 

If the discovery of printing was one of the contributing 
causes of tliis great change, what arc wc to say of the niac' 
tccnth-cetitury discoveries ; the cables and telcpiiones, fast 
cars, turbine-diiven steamers, and aeroplanes; and the 
greatest wonder of all-^broadcaating i The latter so u*cU 
named, bccanse it docs actually broadcast intelligence over 
the whole wide world- Remember the programmes of 
Christinas, 1932 and 193J, when greetings were relayed all 
round the Empire and tlie King spoke to al] Itis peoples. 
Think of the possibilities of wireless. Used in the wisest 
way, in the rigla Jiandfl, it is the greatest instrument yet 
devised for the leading forward of men and women. With 
it a new England may be built. In ilie hands of bad men 
its potvci for evil would be appallmg, and fools could spread 
their folly just as widely. 

The point wc wish to make is this ; Al! ihrac tilings are 
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going to make great changea In tite lives of men, and just 
as scliooT-ciindren of to-day Seam of Caxion and his press, 
so in a few Itundi^d years their saceessors will bo told of 
Marconi and his wireless as one of the makers of ilic modem 
world. 

Fig. 143 shows the fat, comfortable rTOrld at the begin¬ 
ning of otir period, when the horse was supreme on land, and 
people rode and drove in brooghams and landaus; when 
there were no aeroplanes in the aky, or wireless, or cars, 

We will detail these wonders in the order in whldi they 
were invented. We noted in Part III how Faraday in 
England, and Henry in America, by their discovery of 
dcclro-magnetic induction, brought electricity into use. It 
was not long before iliis was applied to the sending of 
messages. Wlteaistone, a professor of King’s College, 
Ixjndon, and Morse, the American, were pionwra in this 
direction. Hie first public telegraph in England tvas 
erected in 1S44, and worked by a ^-stem in which the lettcTS 
of the message were recorded by the swings of a needle. 
This was generally superseded by that of Morse, which 
recorded in dots and daslies. 

So mud) for the land, but all the while people were 
hoping it would soon be possible to communicate with the 
Continent, or even America, it is dlfhcuk for us now to 
realize tliat not so long ago the only tnetliod of communi¬ 
cating with our American friends was to send a letter by one 
sliip and wait for the reply by another. I n 1840 Wlicatatone 
brought a project before the House of Ctinunons of a cable 
between Dover and Calais. In 1843 Morse wrote to tlie 
Secretary of the U.S.A., and, after detailing experiments 
tlmt he liad made with a telegraph in 1844 between 
Wasiiington and Baltimore, went on to say that he was 
confident communication could be cstablislnsd across the 
Atlantic. In 1848 Morse did stretch a submarine cable 
under New York Itarbout whid) recorded satisfactorily. 

It tan hardly be said tJiat the enthusiasm was general, 
because wdien a Mr. Brett obtained a concession to lay a 
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CABLES 

cable across the Straus of Dover ia 1S50 the Press evidenilj' 
regarded the idea ai a gtgantic twitidle: bin the cable, of 
solid copper wire coated with gutta-percha, was laid and 
communication cstablishfxl for a little while. 

After messages had come tliraugh for a few hours these 
failed. Tlie explanation of ihU was that an industrious 
hsherman liad pulled up the cable in lus trawl and, having 
a good hach'Saw on board, Iiad ent out a section, w'hich he 
took bach to Boulogne and exldbitcd as a rare and precious 
seaweed with a golden centre. 

In 1851 another cable was bid across the Straits, of 
improved form, and this was successful. Others foUowcd 
TO Ircbnd and the Continent—but the Atlantic remained 
unconqtiered, Poseidon svas still in command. 

®7 1857 the scientific men, who had been gaining cs- 
pcricncc by bying shorter cables, fdt confident of success 
and turned their attention to the Atlantic once more. .An 
American, Cyrus Field, 0 . ini>v 4 iig spirit* A com puny 
wis fomicii aii<i the contracts let for making the cable. The 
great problem was how to by it. It was quite simple 
to conceive tlie idea of making tlie cable and stowing it In 
the hold of a ship, and paying it out over the stem. But it 
was not so simple to be quite sure that the cable would sink 
to the bed of the ocean and rest there comfortably. There 
might be great submarine cliffs which, would hold it sus¬ 
pended, or rocks among which it would writhe ce!-like and 
chafe away its covering. Or Poseidon might send a great 
storm so tliat the cable might be snapped. All these tilings 
were very much in the mind of the men who were preparing 
to by the cable. Tlie English Government lent them the 
Jgamernnoit (Fig. 144.), a new screw line of battlc-^htp, 
launcltcd in 185a ; and tlie U.S.A. the Niagara. One sliip 
was to land the shore end of the cable at Valentia, on the 
west coiist of Irtdand, pay out her cable until it was cs- 
hausted ; the oilier was tlicn to splice on her portion and 
carry on. A start wag made on August 7th, 1857, but by 
tlie iitli, after laying 330 D.iutica1 miles, cable broke 
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GREAT EASTERN 

m iooo fathoms and the a tnemp t was abandon ed. 1*he cable 
left was landed, and fifty-tliree miles of the shore end was 
recovered. 

Tlieatieinpt vras renewed onJnneiOthjiajS. Theaamc 
ships were employed, and decided to sail to roid-Atlanuc, 
splice the cable there and tlien one go cast, and the other 
west. The attempt failed by reason of fearful storms. 

Ships again met In mid-Adantic on July sSth, (858, 
and this time they were successful. Tliere were great re- 
jdcitvgs, and on Augtist 18th the directors of the compny 
in England sent this message ; ** Europe and America are 
united tn telegraphic communication. ‘ Glory to God in 
the Jiighest, on earth peace, good will towards men.’ ” iTiis 
message took tbirty*6ve minutes, and then on September 
3rd no more messages came through and the cable failed. 
Something had happened, nobody knew what, but one solid 
fact was tliat half a million of money had been eitpended 
in vain. 

By 1865 men had recovered their courage again and 
managed to raise some more money. The short success of 
the 1858 cable had shown the possibilities of telegraphic 
Commumcation, so another start w'aa made, This time it 
was decided to employ the Gr/at £astfm (Fig. 1,^5), llils 
sliip, designed by Brunei, the engineer to the Great Western 
Railway, was built between 1853-5 3 at a cost of 
£640,000. The ship was 69a feet long on the upper deck, 
8a feet 6 ladies broad, and lao feet over the paddlc-bosccs, 
and the depth at side was 58 feet; she was built of iron 
and driven by paddle and screw and, being much in advance 
of her time, had not proved at all profitable to h er owncre+ 
Her dimensions were not exceeded uniii 1899. So rhis ship 
was chartered and Captain James Anderson, of tlie Cxmard 
Co,, put in command. .-V new cable of an improved type 
was made and stowed in three large circular tanks in 
the holds, and the Great Eastern could carry the whole cable, 

Tlie shore end was landed at Valentia in July, 1865, and 
then the Great EasUrtt put to sea and behaved splendidly ; 
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nor tv'Crc ttf cable layers tromed by her The story 

went tjiat while alie was being buiti a ptaie riveter, who was 
Iwt somewhere in the internals oC the ship, was himself 
riveted in, and after death his gliosi moved aboot tap¬ 
tapping to be released, Howcv'cr ilvat may be, the Grrat 
Eastfm behaved splendidly at sea, bat the cable-Ltying did 
not go on so well, as there were faults in the cable. These, 
however, were speedily repaired and, in Dr, Russell's word* 
in the ,^t/dn{ir TfUgrafth, “TJie communicauon with shore 
continued to improve, and was, in the language of tele¬ 
graphers, O.K.,” which shows this expression not to be so 
modem after all—and then in 2500 fathoms an actual 
brcalf occurred. 

Non picture the anxiety not only on the ship, but in 
Europe. Tijc Qf^at Eastern was of course in communicacian 
tvith tlie shore at Valentin and could send messages over 
that part of the cable that was laid. Each time a fault 
was discovered tltc defect was remedied and a reassuring 
message sent home, so that the people there knew all that 
was happening on board; then when tlic ship was two- 
thirdfl across the Atlantic—«leiice. 

Tlic wiseacres got to work and reminded everybody 
how they had foretold disaster. Undoubtedly the ship had 
gone down with all, or rather more than all, hands. There 
was no wireless to tell all the world of tlte frantic attempts 
wJuch were being made on board, first to find the broken 
end, and then to grapple it and bring it to the surface; no 
r<^ncr to send out snappy copy of the three attempts 
which faded, not owing to lack of strength in the cable, but 
weaLmess m tlm hanling gear. So tliis attempt failed and 
lo^idon seemed destined to reign undisturbed over the 

But another attempt was made in t866, and not only 
was an entirely netv cable laid, but tlie old one of l86c was 
picked up and completed. A triumphant end to .is courage¬ 
ous an endeavour as was ever made by man. Manv were 
associated m u, and thdr names can be read in Dr. Russell's 
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Ftc. 146.—Coasting Downhill on BeKicshakw (1S619}front 
wheel ^ tn. diameter* 

itMuum, Lond^M.) 

book—one outstanding name 1$ that of Professor William 
Tkomson, who after became Lord Kelvin. Fig. 145 is 
intercstiog because it shows that the ** bridge ” on the Gre^ 
Easttm was an actual bridge from a centtal deck-hotuc 
acro^ to the two paddio-boxes. In the sailing ship the 
officer in charge liad to be at the stem of the ship so that 
he coold watch hb saik^ and tiie man at die wheel was near 
him, and the ship did not sail straight ahead. The steamer 
did, 50 the bridge came into being and, being higher up 
and more mid-ship, gave a clearer view. 


It was about 1868 that the boneshaker bicycle, as Fig. 
146, was btioduced. into England from France. Tliis was 
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tile ^ milV popular Ucyde. The liobHy liorw (iSiS) and 
Je Macmillaa bicycle of 1839* which w-e illusttaied ia 
Part HI, were not very practical, but with the boaeshakcr 
the young man could go out on high adventure, ft waa the 
equivalent of the motor-biltc. The father of one of the 
auUiors did actually, about 1869^ ride fifty miles down into 
Kent on a boneshalcer. There was no gearing, and the 
wix>dcu wheels liacl iron tyres. 

The next date of consequence is 1869, when the Suez 
Canal nus opened. This solved a problem wJiich had long 
worned men. Wc saw in our book on Archaic Greece 
(p. 14) how Seti I, in the fourteenth centarv’ b.c., cut a 
canal and joined the Nile and the Red Sea, and this was 
enlarged by Necho (612 b.c.>. Tlie final solution was the 
work of a Frendiman, Ferdinand de Lesseps. Ibe immedi- 
ate effect was to alter the whole system of conununication 
with India, the Far East and Australia. 

To go back a Uttk. In the Middle Ages the Mcdiier- 
rancan was a busy trading centre, doing a considoable 
trade with India, goods being transhipped and taken over- 
^ on the line of the present canal. Then the sultans of 
fcg^i b«^n to be troublesome, so the sailors put their 
heads cogttber to discover another rouie. One jnay have 
remembered tlie voyage round the Dipe described by 
Herodotus, because Vasco de Gama rediscovered the Cape 
route in 1497. This being adopted, trade in tlie Mediter- 
rancan suffered. 'Die ft.ime thing happened in 1869; trade 
flow cd back to tlic Mediterranean and the Cape did not 
see so many tall ships. 

A Trarowaj's Act was passed in 1870. People were 
mtmng out of the centre of London into tlie suburbs, so 
traffic was increasing. The first trams ran on lines and 
were horse drawn. 

It was in 1876 that Bell discovered that the vibration in 
the air s« up by the voice could be caught up by a ildn 
sheet of iron and transmitted by wires to a receiver. So 
the telephone system came into being. With the cables 
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Fic. 147,—The " Coventry “ Tricyck far Sedate Riders (1876). 
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all that, happened tva$ tliat you agitated a needle or teceived 
dots and d^hes, but now you could hear the actual voice. 
Still the telephone did not at once become popular. We 
remember installing one about 1897^ in our ardent youth, 
and being warned of its danger, A client might ring you 
up and give you instructions, and then go back on them. 
It was held to be safer to Itave tliesc by Tetter, in black and 
white. 

01 course during all these years the railways were being 
improved, and better stcamsidps being built; tltc Oc^aniCf 
buih in 1S99,70s feet long, was tlie fim vessel to exceed the 
sire of the Grfal Eastern (1858). The improvements effected, 
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howcvcf, were more in tlic way of dcuil than principle* A 
new idea ytur introduced by Sir Clwries Panon» xrith lus 
st^m turbine in 1884. Here tbe principle of the old wind¬ 
mill was applied to steam. In il»e \rindniiU the wind pbys 
on liic surfaces of tlic vanes In tlu; sails and so turns the 
sliaft. In the turbine .1 jet of steam was emploj-ed for the 
same purpose. The catperimental boat, the Turiinia^ can 
be seen at Uic Science Museum. London, and by 1897 this 
Iiad been so improved that a record speed of 34I knots was 
obtained. 

At first turbines were only used in yachts and small 
vessels, but by 1905 they h-ad been installed b the Carmanta, 
and gave her a speed of 22 knots. The Lusiania and 
Maurftania, built in 1907, were also driven by turbines, and 
regained the blue ribbon *' of the Atlantic, which had been 
held by the Germans from 1897 to (907. Everything was 
bring speeded up, 

Wc saw the beginning of yacliting in this country in 
Fig. 69, Part 11, wlkere we Illustrated the yaugh *’ which 
the Dutdiman gave to Charles ti soon after the Restora- 
Pepj'5 went to see it in 1660, and notes that Pett, the 
shipbuilder, was to build another to race against it. Fig. 
148 in this book sliows another king*s yacht, the Britannia, 
mlonging^ to His .Majesty King George. This wonderful 
boat, designed by Watson of Glasggnv, the great lifeboat 
djaigner of early days, was built on the Clyde by Messrs. 
Henderson as long ago as 1893, and, starting Uic as a cutter, 
she still sails along merrily under a Bermuda rig. 

The tri^'dc, as Fig. 147, dates from 1876. Tim was 
for sedate riders, TIte pedal levers were Connected by chains 
to a cranked shaft ^v-hich drove the large 50 inches 
whccL TIlc steering handle was attached to the small front 
wheel, and this was linked up by a bar to tlie rear wheel so 
that both turned tangent to iJw curve. Elderly people 
could now join their young folks on the road. Tlic cost of 
tiic iii:icliiii,c whclv made "Was j^io 13J. id* 

The youth of the day rode on penny-farthing bicycles, 
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as Fig, 149* and it was about 1S84 that tbe safety bicycle as 
wc know it to-day was invented, Ini888 Duiilop paten 
his pneuraatic tyres, which began to replace those of solid 
rubber^ or oiliers made wiili a hollow iiistde^ which were 
called “ cttshion;* 

Tlie same year (1884) dial the steam turbine was b- 
vented Doimter brought out a light oil engine, and in 1885 
» 
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tiG. 140+““AH Out pji a iViitiiy-fArlJiiji^^ tiiont wJteci 58 
djaoi^ter^ 1884. 

(5W#w Jlfuirw, 


Benz coiistnictcd first motor-caT* Fig* 15^ shows an 
early Berts at tic Science Museum^ Londoiii where j3 a fixie 
collection showing the development of cars* One detail 
to be fcmcmbcrcd is that the car has enabled many men to 
do far more work in their bves dian was possible before* 
^he countTy doctor and bnildcTf to take only two examples^ 
increased their efiective radios and very much siiortcned 
tJic time taken on tJieif joumeys* As wxdl, heavier loads 
could be carried ai a more rapid rate* 
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PfG. tSo.^Fiist Car brought id England in iBS6. 


(SrwMf 

In 1890 the first Tube railway in the world was con¬ 
structed from Sotitli London to the City; the tramu'ays 
could not deal widt ttic traffic. Some traffic was thus taken 
off the streets^ and one looks fonvard to the time when all 
surface and overhead railways will be driven underground 
in cities. 

In 1892 Dr. Diesel Invented his engine, which worked 
on crude oil injected and sprayed into the cj'Hnders under 
pressure. Again, oil began to be used as fuel in the furnace 
of a steam boiler. Traction on sea and land was continually 
being improved. 

Tubes and cars were to effect great alterations in the 
social customs of the people. The old steam trains Itad 
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thdr ftr&t, second and tliird classes, and tutw rhe lecond has 
gone and only magnates nde first to-day. In tlic tong 
carriages of tlie Tubes all classes travel togetlier now in 
friendly fashion, as they do in the motor-coaches on the 
road. Life on the road has revived, tlic coaching inn luts 
become the A,A. hotel, and friendly scouts will direct you 
to the innumerable caf^ and roadhouses which liavc sprung 
up. The shades of marching legionaries on Watling Sited 
are disturbed by lorries that flash along at night. Even 
Dick Turpin has come back as the anromantic motor bandit. 

But this extension of travel liaa landed us into a terrible 
tra^c problctn. Think of a town whose roads once brought 
the farmer and his stock into market, wiUi only an occa¬ 
sional passing coach, now confronted with a constant 
stream of motor traffic which only wants to get through 
as tjuickly as phossible. 

We have seen in our Cursory Chronicle tltai it was in 
1897 that Bume-Jonea read of Marconi’s experiments with 
wireless. Again this was developed, until to-day it 
forms the most marvellous instrument for commonication 
between men. 

Another small detail of no apparent importance yet had 
its effect in the speed at whidi work could be done, and 
tJiat was the invent ton of piloto-prinis. We started using 
these about 1898. Before then the architect and engineer 
made very careful drawings in pencil on Whatman paper, 
These were tlien Inked in witii Indian ink ground up in a 
saucer. As this was not fixed the drawing, when inked in, 
was placed over a bath and cold water poured over it until 
ali the superfluous ink was washed away. Hic drawing 
was then coloured and printed up with all its lettering. If 
a doacn copies were wanted tliese were all traced, on t racing 
bnen or paper, one at a time, because there was only the one 
original. To-day one negative drawing Is made in pencil, 
and in an hour or so the piioto-printer can make dozens of 
photop-prints. So instructions can be sent out far more 
quickly. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

The camera has helped in tnany other waj-s. At the be¬ 
ginning trfonr period paper-making, printing and illustrating 
had not advanced mach beyond Caxion’s days. The paper 
was made of flax, cotton or rags j the t)'pc was set up by 
hand, and tlie illustiatlnn was engraved on wood blocks, 
'fhe work was good but slow, so like cverytlung dse it was 
speeded up* To-day forests are cut down to provide the 
wood-pulp for tlie paper, so paper and artificial silk come 
from the same root. Esparto grass furnishes the paper for 
books, which axe set up by tlie Monotype tnaclunc, wltile 
tlic linotype docs the same thing for the great rotary 
presses w'htcJi print the newspapers, Por illustrating, line 
drawings can be photographed on to the sensitized surface 
of a zinc block and the background eaten away, or a 
photograph taken tiirough s screen produces the half-tone 
block. Tltcsc and many other methods are used to produce 
the endless variety of printed matter wldcli is needed now 
as a means of communication between people. 

By 190J incchanioal vehicles in England, ^vere allowed to 
increase tlieir speed to twenty miles an. hour, and on 
December 17th of the same year tlie Wright brothers made 
the first mechanically-propelled flight in an aeroplane. 
Some credit for tlus must be given to Daimler's light 
engine, invented In l8S4» because without this the Wright 
brotlters would not have bcem able to push tlieir box kite 
through the air. The original Wright aeroplane is in liw 
Science Museum, London. 

The aeroplane has developed into the speediest form of 
transport yet invented bj' man, and it is difficult to imagine 
any meth^ which can possibly be more specdy^-unless of 
course one ascends into the stratosphere and ricochets round 
tlie roof of the world, or is shot through space in a rocket. 
Here arc the dmnils of an, air journey taken by a brother of 
ours lids January (1934), from Batavia to London, on the 
Dutch K.L.M. line. Stopping at a port each night, this 
took ten days, whereas by boat it would liave been about 
three and a half weeks. The cost, including all transport, 
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h[)te!s ami tips, wna £r65. The rtnite was W way of 
Sing^aporc, Bangkok, CaTtrntta, Jodhpur, Jaiik, Baghdad, 
Cairo, Athens, Rome and Amsterdam-^ Though early 
starts were made the arrirab were arrangod to give time 
for sight-seeing in the late altciruKm and evening. 

Another twentieth-century accomplbhmctit was the 
complcuon b)'^ the Amencans of the Panama Catia)« which 
do Lesseps had begun in 1879. This was long before Ronald 
Ross discovcncd tiic malarial parasite in 1597, so dc Lc&seps 
was defeated as much by the mosquito as by the work itself. 
Wiien the Americans took the abandoned works over in 1904 
the first enemy they attacked was the mosquito, and after 
conquering him they got to work and carried the cana) to a 
successful conclusion, and so linked the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Perhaps tlie most potent form of communication be- 
tw'cen the races of mankind is the film of animated pictures 
in which die people shown, talk. Tlicsc ptctuies go all over 
the W'orld, and their producers arc judged by them. If the 
life depicted b noble and worthy, good ^v^ll result, but if it 
b base and unwortliy then evil will be done. 

Cruising in liners must be mentioned. A love of foreign 
travel lias grown up during our period among people who 
had not Iiitiierto made the Grand Tour. Messrs, Cook, 
X>unn and the Polytechnic had all conducted tours abroad,, 
at very moderate prices, and with great ad\*antage to the 
travellers. Many people discovered our debt to Italy, 
Then iJie abominable financial crises made the pound 
abroad worth less than the pound at home. So it occurred 
to some bright spirit iliat this could be got over by travelling 
in a British liner, with ilie result that to-day a cruise in the 
Mediterranean or the Northern capitals is quite an ordinary 
lioliday. 

What the future linlds no man can say, but we thttik wc 
have given enough to show our readers the marvellous 
developmetits which have taken place in transport and 
communicatton during the pcriotl which this book covers. 
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SOOAL LIFE REFLECTED IN COSTUME 

O NE great difHculty in writing about Everj'day Life 
und Things is that, when yon turn to contemporary 
sources, it is the extraordinary which is iUustrated rather 
tluui the ordinary. Tlicre is a good tale told of an editor 
who assembled Ins reporters and instnictcd them iltat if a 
dog bit a man that was not “ news ”—but If a man bit a 
dog it was. From tire editor's point of view this was right; 
his readers, at their breakfast table, w^ould interrupt their 
porridge-cating to inform the rest of the family that here 
was an extraordinary happening—man liad actually 
bitten a dog. 

This must be home in mind—^men do not regularly bite 
dogs, or act ns gangstet^ or (Evorce their wives, or cheat, or 
s%vtndlc. The work of the world Is carried on by decent 
respectable folk, who ask no more tlmn to be able to make a 
living, fall in love, get married, have nice fat round babies 
and bring tltem up to be decent boys and girls; the old man 
may do a tittle gardening during the week-end, and the 
wife busies herself witlr the home. When the supply of these 
nice people gives out, then civilization ciuclfS ; but they are 
not ** nctvs.” 

These preliminary remarks can be taken, as applying to 
ourselves. 11 may be that, because we detest certain aspects 
of Industrialism, we present to our readers a picture in. 
which the spottights play on children in factories and a 
general grubbiness. This picture would be untrue, because 
side by side with it tliere existed a very happy middle-class 
family life. 

We suppose most boys and girls have read Lj'tton 
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FiC. 155.— At tlie Sctft'Side, iSO^, 

{From •' HinlVcyo iiMiBly.'' Alcliard I>Jiylr,J 





















l'’^iCr, 156— Subur^xin Xhfcrkfs jn iSSj 

bf Ca»gt On Maurit*.j 
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Me. 157- “A Gntdirtt l^arty in iQf 
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ijiTachejTfi “ Xjfc of 
Quetn Victoria," If not, 
they sfiauld do so^ be¬ 
cause it is a great bio¬ 
graphy, The Queen Jtad 
married the man of her 
choice in 1840, and by 
1851 the Prince Consort 
jiad shown, his powers 
in the or^gantzntion of 
the Great Exhibition^ 
wliich was the prelude 
to a period of great 
prosperity. Part of the 
charm of Stracliej'^s 
book Is chat lie does not 
make gentle 
fnn of some of tlic 
Queen’s pccultaritidj 
yet in the end a picture 
emerges of a very great 
Woman Indeed^ ctitirely 
ieminme and possessed 
^ of all the Victorian vir- 
Fik. 13^,—Boonets and Hats, und an Indomit- 

_ , , . . ^ble soul. So that one 

can liardly understand the beginning of our period (iSctl, 
unlcte one realKM tlmi Victorian middle-class life was 

founded and modcUed on the Jiappy married life and virtues 
Of Victona herself. 

WMcL brings us to this new middle class which liad been 
called mio ^ing by tlie rise of Induscrialiam. Up till tlic 
end of the eighteenth century England liad been divided- 
n divided as arranged^into mo classes, Earl 

^ Giurl, Gentle and Simple, wlucli were based on the LimL 
We saw the end of n in Part III, in the Woodforde Diary • 
great Wou aan. then, like Coke o( Holkham, did attoaUy 
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lead tlie people, and 
agriculture was the 
greatest bdnstiy. With 
ilic advent of Industri¬ 
alism agriculture began 
to decline, and bv the 
time of the Reform BUI 
of 1832 the industrial- 
tsts had so consolidated 
their position that they 
couldt if tliey liad so de¬ 
sired, have become the 
new leaders. But it was 
discovered that some¬ 
thing fundamental was 
lacking in this new 
middle class. Industry 1^(7 
did not appear to be 
able to provide a foun¬ 
dation on which you 
could buUd, The middle 
class was recruited from 
below, but nobody 
wished to remain in it. ^ 

It was hdd to be more 

respectable to seU goods i59-B<»«wts and Hat^ 

wholesale tlian retail. The thing to do was to make money 
and move up onc| so tlicre were many divisions in this new 
class, and k lost power consequently. 

In the Woodforde Diarj', in 1795, you read of & dinner* 
party at Cole, which included a saddler, a stationer and a 
milli ner. The Woodfordes were of good profe»ional s lock— 
parsons and doctors, and in the nineteenth century w'ould 
not liave associated with tradt^men. 

The saying tltai ** the Englishman loves a lord ” does 
not necessarily mean that he is a snob. Nor does the fact 
that, if you want to outrage an Englishman, you liave only 
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to tell him chat he b 
** no gendettsa,” It 
may he that in his 
heart he agrees with 
Socrates^ who, in Xetio- 
phon’s '* Oecononticus,” 
said that Ischomatditis 
deserved to be called 
by that grand name 
“ gentleman,'’ bccaiuc 
lie combined goodness 
with beanty and truth. 
If this is so, it is a 
worthy ideal. Another 
interesting detail is how 
the lords have maiii^ 
tained their position. 
By reemitment from 
below, by judidous 
marriages, by sticking 
to their land and bu 
adaptability, they 
main good lords. Thei 
is an amusing Leech 
drawing in Punch for 
1863 of the Anstocratic 
Hotel Company (Limited), in which dukes and lords are 
^vaiting on ilicir guests, and it ts Ulnsimtcd as “ A ptolsablc 
scene. If our noble lords go on dabbling in busine®.” So 
the upper crust of the English pic is a good strong one, aiul 
need be to support all those who wish to dimb on to it. 


160,1—Borinei^ nnd l^al^ 


In dealing witJi the costuiiie of our period we h^ve 
drawn out a Fig. 165, showing ita general dfrvclop- 

menr, and imve made smaller giving tlic detail* 

Wc wiU begin with A, Fig, 165, a pianre of the Britifili 
matron of 1851. Inside the bowse she ruled supreme ; she 
was (jucen herself there, Tlie husband could make tJic 
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money in the City, but 
dve wife looked after 
i lie spending of it. She 
\%’3S formidable and had 
sometlung of the old 
Roman spirit about 
her. Nobody was al¬ 
lowed to challenge her, 
and she trained her 
dauglitcrs to be good 
housewives, look at 
her in Fig. 165, in her 
cnnollne; she stands 
as safe and secure as a 
pyramid, and rather re¬ 
sembles one in outline. 

Perhaps the ven* 
ty of getting an 
idea of how life was 
lived 

b to turn 
pages of Punch and 
study the wonderful 
drawings of John 
Leecli, done between 
1842-44. TJierc are 
the pictures produced for the pleasure of the ordinafy 
readers of Puneh„ showing amu^ng Inddcnts in their own 
scheme of life. Tlien other drawings whidi It ad a news ** 
value. The instalUtion of a shower-bath to^y would 
not be considered sufficiently a novelty to use it as an 
illustration, but Punch shows that it was in 1850. Again, 
the people who were ronkiQg money in the cities and 
wished to indulge In the pleasures of the countiyside were 
made fun of, in a good-humoured way. “Mr, Briggs" 
had a long enough purse to be able to buy a horsey but 
not enough knowledge to get a good one. In fact, one 


Fic. —^Bdtmcts and Hats. 
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of Stst he did 
buy Imd been in a 
clrco3, and irmned 
to sit down when the 
band pbyedi which 
was awkward for Mr. 
Briggs when they 
^iTSt met a German 
band on tlic road. 
But nothing daunts 
Mr* Biiggs^ not even 
Ills wife—that is one 
of tiis good points^ 
so iliat ^ve soon find 
Idra fox hunting and 
enjoying a glorious 
run on his own tegs. 
Ins horse having got 
tid of Kim at an early 
stage. StilLhe perseveres, and soon gets tlie hruaK{co5t tor.) 

So he is slvown hshing, shooting, racing and deer 
stalking, always making mistakes, but putting on no side, 
laughing at ids own failures and gradually being accepted, 
as he and his like were if they wxre good fellows. They all 
needed clothing in the appropriate garments, and their 
gtuneaa were just as acceptable to the tailors as ivcrc other 
peopled. 

t8?6 is a tnemorablo year in connection with di^, 
because Perkin, an Engllsli diemist, discovered tlien that 
andine dyes could be made from coal lar^ These early 
dyes were rather crude in colour, so the Victorian matron 
has been accused of want of taste. 

In 1K58 the Volunteers were made equally good fun of 
in Punehf and especially by the small boys. That is 
another point, ll^iesc youngsters had not yet been caught 
up in tile net of compulsory educaiion, so iJte streets 
swarmed with them, and they swept crossings, held horses 
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QUEILN VICTORIA 

and fenemUy sanccd 
everybudy* They 
were a real blesaing 
to the Punch antet 9 
of the day and pro- 
Tided them with 
many of thar jokes ; 
but they ^'tre poor 
^ and ra^'ged. Many 
Frc- i£l).—C ants! Wewden Toy Animal, of the older fjgitres 

aa well might have 
been iransferred from Cruikahaaks’ drawings In Egan's 
** Life in London’’ of iSzi. Under the prosperity there 
was a snbfitratum of squalor and misery. 

Figs, 143, 154 and 155 arc reproduced from drawings by 
Richard Doyle which first appeared in the CarnbiU Maga- 
tinr of i86t and 1862, over the title Bird’s-eye \Tewa of 
Modem Society," Judged by the pictures, it was a rich, 
Qomfottablc period. The Crimean War and tlie [ndi,'m 
Mutiny were passed, and though the American Civil War 
Iiad begun, and was to cause distress in our cotton industry, 
die other trades were Tery prosperous. People nmu&ed 
themselves by riding or driving, as Fig, 143, 

TJie crinoline still remained, and showed the stability 
of woman’s position. But a sad thing was to happen, 
and that was the death of the Prince Consort in 1S61, 
He had formed an admirable leader for the men of science 
and industry, and under his continued guidance Industrial' 
ism might have proceeded on more planned lines. So far 
as tills section is conecrncdi however, when her husband 
died, Queen Victoria ;pithdicw herself from the public eye 
and lived in seclusion. As the years passed the fashionable 
world looked more and more to tlie Prince of Wales 
(Edwi'trd VI1) and the Princess for guidance. 

It is an interesting 'specnlaiioa what wculd have 
happened if the Prince Consort imd lived as long as Queen 
Victoria. If this liad been so, and the Queen had decided 
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ond bm^ 
I MttrrwHngyibil* 
i^ccve 

E_ "HloiXCDttQ^ 


rediOK^ 


that iJw crinoUac 
ahotild b« \TOra at 
Court, then it would 
have worn, pcf' 
haps for another dc- ,*^1%, |«54 
code or BO. It was 
absolutely typical of 
its thne, as all dress 
Is. Look back a 
little and thinh of 
dress in the Regent’s 
time.. It was as gay 
as the goings on of 
George tv and ItU 
brothers. Wlicn the 
nice young Queen 
came to the tlironc 
in 1837, dress soon 
reflected tlie change, 
and became sicople 
and almost Quaker¬ 
ish. Women no 
longer wanted to 
Ifx>k gay, but nice. 


Flo. I&s.—" Lc ilonde-^l^gant '* (1858}. 

TJic skirts of dresses became full and, worn Ofver many 
petticoats, assumed the crinoline shape, tJiongh 


the 

crinoline itself was not introduced until 1854- ^ 

remained in use until 1866, this pyramidal form which 
woman gave hersdl lasted longer than any oilier fashion 
since. Tile death of the Prince Consort then, and the 
retireiueat of the Queen, mark the close of one of fashion’s 
epochs. 

The next development cannot be regarded as other 
than cxpcrimentaL By 1866 tlie akin began to be 
straightened in front and pulled up at the hack, where 
it was bunched up into the bustle form, as B, Fig. 163. 
Tills was thi* first appearance of tills feature. The skirt 





WOMEN AND 



^lun ond blocJt boT 
twjij jsoWr 


bujj cloJh die» 
qmn jilb jtlll 
Ond wii&tcoar 
*hn;t Eoca, 


was st3)l full Ttmud the 
battoni. 

ttt the ’seventies 
MX enter into the mod* 
em period of tumult 
and trouble, and there 
were many contribu¬ 
tory causes* hirst, 
comes tlie Frauco- 
Pnissian War. The 
Crimean War had ap 
peared reasonable; tlic 
Indian Mutiny had to 
be rjuelled j tlie War 
of Italian Unity liad a 
cause behind it, and 
the Civil War was 
against slavery. But 
the Franco-Pmssian 
War was a demonstra¬ 
tion of tlie brutality 
of force I notliing was 
distinguishable in it 
^ but aggression. This 
awful dud between 
France and Germany, 
which still Gonunucs, 
was disturbing. Ii was almost as if a man armed with a 
^tu3 clad m chain armour, bad forced his way 
into a drawing-room. People began to ask what it 
portended. 


F(c. 166.—" The Milliner and 
Dressmalier '* {1S70). 


Then die education of women began to ha vc far-readiing 

fTu hr) wc shall 

find that B<.^rd College, London, for women, M-as founded 

m 1849, and Chdienham Coliege, the first boarding school 
for girls, m 1854. Many more foIloM'cd in the ’seventies. 
You cannot bring many young women together and keep 
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Si W iiJ|« dfeit, 
Jitlli and towa b 
ri'ifnnjtd ttd toitj. 


01 

Fjc. liSj.—“The BtilUner ani Drtsamakci" (i8?5). 


tltem hcaldiy unless you encourage them to take exercise. 
So games to be played. Croquet, golf, Badminton 

and bwn tennis, wludi developed out of Badmihtot^ all 
date from the ’seventies, and all needed appropriate 
costumes, wlilch we iUastrate, 

Tiien these educated women began to find iJieir way 
out of their dieltcred ligmes into the world outside. Many 
became tcadtcrs, but some few, greatly damig, became 
doctors, and Ute London School of Micdidnc for Women 
w'as opened in 1874. Then the educated women began to 
be dissatisfied with tlie treatment they received. For 
work done equal to men tliey did not reedve equal pay. 
Out in the world, they di&covtjred the shocking conditions 
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?\rk o^Qai^rc cit^ ^itb 
Jqplb^thm!. tiv^r 
sJii£i b(Qck ^ilk 
on Jfcint' oj" 
block lulfpriQ 

fr 




xmdei \vhicL tiidr 
poorer Lruiustrial sif¬ 
ters lived. Woiaeii’a 
righta and suffrage 
began to be talked 
about, and it was 
not onl)'' tlic men 
who were against 
them. Tlie British 
matron, happily 
morned, looked on 
them with disfavour. 
From licr point of 
view the Bible and 
Mrs, Bceton’s Cook¬ 
ery Book of 1859^3 
were the most im- 
books to 
home^ 

much the same. 
Hiere is a good tale 
of an industrialist 
who bulk a house. 
A friend, going ovei 
it and searching for the library, asked ** Wlieie do yon 
keep your books i and was Isold by the lioat, “ Why, 


Fig. 16S.—Victoria and Albert ^iuseum 
(tS 79 ). 


at liie office of course,’' 


These simple folk only reflected the fedings of Queen 
Victoria. Strachey quotes a letter she wrote on seeing a 
report of a meeting ludd in favour of women’s suffrage in 
1870* The Queen wrote that she was an^ous to enlist 
everyone to speak or write agajmt this mad, wkked foUy, 

Lady -” (she apparently liad been at the meeting) 

“ ought to get a good whipping,” 

So it can be seen that we can no Longer write of security 
and crinolines, hut must be prepared for constant cltangcs 

aot 




dress design 



in JaLshions- to rcspoji^i vtlvaT dftss 
lo all vaiyiiig rurntd boch «bifs, 

moods, Tlic Btniali tktxxi 

m^kirant , t 

B<«ion” tinder 

ann, s^vays off oor urxkrdfcsi Tuchi^y 

little Stogc in li^ graej> jilit. f \ 

ctmoUnc, and her place 

is taken E}' tke fashion* 

able woman or the 

Udy doctor, or any of /// 

the doKcn other kinds {{ j 

of females wlio now ^ I 

appear. ^ //I 
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GOLD 






noTooo 
vbiEt dfuj 
colter 

and 


m thiB decade itiati 
pita&d sorirr _ before ©r aEnjee. 

irortTond buRbu You wiU Jkd this 
f<S jydi lOarsfirot reflected in E» Fig, 
163. Woman, after 
at], dre$sea to please 
her menfolk, not hur- 
sclf. If they wish lier 
to be gay and frivol¬ 
ous, she win be GO; 
but if they wtsli her 
to go to a Fabian 
meeting:, she asks for 
a moment in which 
to diange her dress. 
In. the ’seventies 
woman showed that 
she had a beautiful 
figure * in die early 
’eighties she con¬ 
cealed it under 
^ buncliiness. 

FiC. J70,—" Myra's Journal ■'(rSSjl ^ 

* * progressedt however^ 

other ^tilings Imppencd. Gold was discovered on tiie 
Rand ID 1SB4, and money began to be made in S. Africa 
and find its ^y to ^England. By 1884 sleeves were puffed 
at the shoulder, and skirts cm to nnkle length for walking. 
By 1885 the fuU bustle had come in again, as F, Fig. t6t, 
which looks as if the fashion artists were eneouraging tficlr 
ebents to extravagance. 

So we pass to the gay ’nineties, when dress was very 
aJt not at all beautiful. The sleeves were very 

i™ “ ‘'T‘ T" '«3)- AgaiMt m, 

Iiowevw, waa the fact that the iiafely bicyeJe had beea 

“> 'gg,, ami tvaj beginning to be used bv women. 
The boneshaker of IS68, „ Fig. ^6. had beei far the 
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brot iivr^, and an advcntur- 
ons aistcr, before she lefi 
scliool, mtght Have med 
her luck on it in the gar¬ 
den, but would not have 
dared to do so in the road, 
and thepcnny'-fartliing, of 
course, was never for her. 

Lawn tennis and the 
safety bicj''cXc have con- 
tnbuTcd more to tvomen's 
happiness and freedom 
than any other two things 
that were ever invented. 

Before tliej* arrived, the 
well-ro-do woman conld 
hunt or drive, hm her 
poorer sisters coold not 
do mudi more than go for 
a walk. With lawn tennis 
a good game with young 
men was possible, and 
thongh it was rather pat- 
ball, still it made the gar¬ 
den parties jollier. With 
the safety bicj'dc, picnics and rides into the country 
became possible for those who could not afford a horse. 

Tlicn, by the Act of lf[96 mechanically-propelled 
vehicles were allowed to move on the roads at twelve 
miles nn hour, -md the motor came into its own, but for 
many years it was only a plaything for the rich. Still It 
needed new costumes, and the women muffled themselves 
up in veils to keep the dust from the untarred roads out of 
their hair. 

It is fatlier difflcult to find an explanation for dress 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Gradually the 
skirts Iwcamc tighter and the sleeves Ie^j full, and enormous 

eoy 




tocehoo 


lone. 


Fio, 171,—At Victoria and Albert 
Mnseum (18S3}, 


hobbi.es 






.brOMOT cloth 


Bonfieh 

vdv«.r 

tnimneid lace 
ondo^ricb 
jeoftws. 


Jbcbercf broML'O 
tfjtdufKy veJve' 


diew 


hats were worn. By 
1911 tjie skirts were 
so tight that active 
yoimg womcD did 
nctuaUy linhhlc iit’ 
JnKcd mussd- „cgd of walk. Per- 

lI\ burtons. they wished to 
give the Impression 
that they could be 
ca p Lured very easily. 
One of ihc authors, 
foi]gettmg her hob¬ 
ble, dashed upsuins 
one day and split 
her skirt to her 
and Vi'omen 
pposed 
to nave Knees then. 
You sec the type in 
Fig' >74- 

Tlien the War 
came on^ and all 
ebboratian ceased. 
Women wore uni¬ 
form, and when they 
got out of it wanted 
dresses wliicb would slip over their heads and give them 
a dressed feeling with, the minimnm of trouble, as I, Fig. 
■ 63 1 the dcirts got sliorter and aliorter, until ever^'body 

realized tliat women Jud knees. 

By 1926 the skirts began to lengthen, until today the 
evening dress trails once more on tlie floor, to the incon- 
ventcncc of tJtc attendant male. Women, however, detnand 
more freedom for their bodies, and are liss corseted now 
than ever before. 

Bonners are an interesting study. The matron of 
1851 might have, as a ]roung girt, indulged in a hat. 


Fic. rya—Walking Dwss (1685), 
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ARTTFICLVL SILK 



bandi^ii}i«fes, 

Qnd 


;itk 
end ikftvM. 


pork-pir Dr otticr- 
wise, bat the mo- 
mcni she married she 
donned the bonnet 
as a. symbol of the 
happy state la whldi 
she found herself, 
and this remained so 
till the late ^eighties. 

Since then tt has be- 
come difitcalt to dis^ 
tingolBh grandmam¬ 
ma from grand¬ 
daughter. 

At the beginning 
of our period people 
were still content 
tvith clnthes made of 
the woven fibres of 
wtwl, hair, cotton, 
fla^ or silk. Tlic fab¬ 
rics continued to be 
produced on much 
the same lines us 
those described m 
Vol. Ul, though 
there were improvements in the details of the machinery. 
Tlie biggest modern development lias been in the produc¬ 
tion of artificial silk or rayon, Witli real silk the 
silkworm cats mnlbetry leaves, and then, when it forms 
its chrysalis, extrudes from itself these vegetable fibres to 
form riic silk covering to the cocoon. It then occurred 
to the chemist to follow the worm*s example. He cut down 
trees and turned these into a bbrous potp, which he 
eximdcd from a machine ^ a thread—and as a. result Jill 
can be wdl dressed ^ her mistr*^. 

And wliat of the men 1 Well, very Uttk can be said 
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Fig. 173.—" Joiiraa] des Hodes " (lSg 3 )* 
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Mouvc 


^llow rnnoo 
RlDKl vtHfli&cru 
lace cverj/elfov 

&otrn drei&. 

fn3lr>. 


for thnn Bartonally, 
Under Indostnalisra, 
vcttr by year tlicy 
have hccomc grcycf 
and greyer, WTica 
young they still 
break out Dccaslon- 
alty into colour. 
Socks and tics may 
attract their atten¬ 
tion, and golicrs at 
times seemed to be 
possessed of a sense 
of adventure. Onlv 
the soldiers and saih 
OTS in their full dress 
serve to remind the 
women of those good 
old days when man, 
like the cock phea¬ 
sant, was the dinkier 
bird. 

Still men have 
this consolation— 
they can watch their 
womenfolk’s attempts in the direction of dress. If they 
like them, the simpk and ingenuous creatures will consult 
tlicir menfolk and demand, ** Hcfw do you like my new 
hat i Do you think iliia trimming goes well f Does my 
nn-Kojy j ” Qf very pleasant and 

. of woman’s charm. 

Now we come to our conclusion. This b tile eleven tli 


oo 


JCOf 


girdle. 


Fm. 


174.—Fratn ' 
Journal' 


WeWon’i UdUs' 


book, and finishes the series wc liave been writing during- 
the last nineteen years. /\Il these have been addressed to 
boj"* and girb of fourteen to eighteen, and W'e have tried 
to show men and women at work tliroughout the Ages. Wc 
hoped that our readers might pick up ideas and be able 



















CONCLUSION 








lo say TO Them¬ 
selves, Ah, that 
job would suit me 
—I should like lo 
do tliat/’ To like 
your work b im¬ 
portant. Supposing 
Pasteur had found 
himself compelled 
ta work at a moving 
assembly line, and 
Loster to serve bc- 
liind a counter. 
Hicy would Jiave 
been unhappy^ and 
ii'c should have lost 
the benefit of their 
real work. 

So it is a good 
idea to liunt around 
for intetestingwotk 
—but work be¬ 


comes more me- Fio. lys.^Bathitig^Uressest 

chanicul and less 18S5. ' ig^t- 

tnte resting. Still, 

need this be so ? If you regard it as a duty to treat your 
neighbour as yourself, this would seem to carry with it the 
obligation to make work not only profitable, but pleasant. 

Again, a boy or girl may say, “ I am not a Pasteur or 
Lister but how can you be sure ? We may liavc sacri¬ 
ficed many in our worship of the macltinc. There remains 
lliis consolation ; if we can’t all be great, we can be good 
citizens and play our part in life ns fairly and decently as 
in a game of cricket {without too much leg theory). 
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HcL^miL With oiikiufErd Frpntiif^KCC dwocHriTC jacket \a 

cck}ittE by BttiE-s- Cqoc Demy Sw, ck^th, kitexd^ j». 6d. jiet. 

THE SEAS AND SHORES OF ENGLjVND 

Rr Vau*, Aoibof ol 'Hltlupi ibit m Sera.*" ^*Ttve WotU tf 

WiIm/" cffCn Vipiib s FamTOd by Sir Ainiun Otnu^-Ccncji ("Q^O- 

A btiislht, TRcy ^ccoimt nf the ruied Hnj^k iod Webili in 

C33K tim Corci^ B^noiriet and; Fbttr, Znlen Uti Hatfacniri^ Uidiidiiijf the 
SolmLy. di£ IHib 5ra end St. Gtorj^VOiaimcK fbe Setem the A riiiTtrEir, 

the En^^Vi OiUfUcI and! ihc J^tth Sceu ty mme line 

pbolggnphi af Cf»il and Sea Ctii- Wlith cqlaum Fronii*pi«5C bj 

P. Sf^xFPAtLn ■Thi-t licconUwe Goloured luekct by Ii^e.e4n Cpox-^ Draw Si'Gv 
kt(axd+ TV OFL 

THE SPIRIT OF JREL,AND 

By LtV74 DdmJl^ Audior «f ^BallybiiUlntiL'' and ab^krt itoiic* of Idih Lie. 
A brtEpn, ya inftktmdExinc fctricw of Dobfin, the Stnidi Cnmer. 

(jiUdlicb uid County Tovita, Out and Kcx^ Lmedak »firi Oaic^ 
Galwar EEEid the Sonh^Vreit^ l^en? end Antiinit BcUroat^ ete^ [UmtzatiGd 
by i|S fupcib uopubUihed Fbotognpt» of eoait and mcaniiaifi^ nlamia, 
nvtn, an^uhici, CoUa^^ei^ Inwnf^ life b) nit\ ti^ilbeduj^ spe^ etc.. 
&Jimin§ an uiLriTallcd^Ctorul nirrcf. ^Irh } EPnIcVf pknuw by pAll't 
ilfocRt anJ j luVDfJiT CaAfCi, gn^^* pal Jn'xingK, map and decontEree Jacket 

Sti ciikaLif by U^iai^ Cooa. Sec^^ Demy tift>, ei^, yt. 41 nm, 

TICE ENGLlSfL COL^TRY HOUSE 

By RjIJlRII DimoN, Author gJT ^^Ebgfiib Coemry flceuea Opra to the 
i^aMjjc/' An butoncal ajid soaf mriow^ t iwmp licgign acbj evolniiqn 
from tfsc Ouij|u»i tEf Vhrtuiiin onxnt incUidbig Isuepior ]>n:Gntioii snd 
Gaffiem. UluAtrjitjHl ^ ijp &ic Phckto^raphit bfftdy ndrai emrrojly fite 
itm WQtkf by F. Timia, ^ odirs, of Mcdferal, HliHdxilmn. 
SttiutE, Geof^lan, Qjaiki and NeC^iotbje cumpk^ througbLVUt the DOnEUry 
ill ifidr ch^mrib^ tettinj^ VJth rtilimied Prtmmpkxt by Ai^eiikitn 
S wKfom Plam, End Papeta of Old Vkw*, &r>d dooontivc 
Qpkaited jacket by Uaiai^ Dcroy ek>tli, kiieitd. tv Cikl mu 

I 



THE imRITACE 

THE ENGLISH .\BBEY: Its Life ano Wore is tfie 

Ati£A. 

ttj R CmB^atMT,. F*S-A^ jxrtboif of Clmp^h Mofift- 

fncnc]L'''ctc. K1ih i Forwcid ilx Rl lion* Wh QimbTGufi&^ P^C, M,Ph» 

pint ■r-'-MTifiihiiJrtfiff of Wori^ An Infutmiiitc rtrd of Otl^lm 

pnd €]itiiHit the Vif'ock^ Sti^ af ihn CoiiTtm^ like iStukJinpv Obidlf Rooiut 
tnil p7£!CciaiiDt09^ AiJmini^ fratiirMi^ BuildliL^ McthxxLp Mod bOCul RiacliEuli- 
15 ^ iU^aifindofii frcmi bf ibe Aixibar, vid «dc» L>f 

luccttot iind I^jncHur vicin, foituici, cw^ sul ikttchai by Bjcian (jqo«. 
ika Lbi i*f >itp iiid Pla^ a cokninil pkaa fioto 

EsantEmponr^ Jfftd 1 T, OrittK^ With asltMifiBc) jouckcl bv 

J^WWi CoOl- Bemy dotb, Isimd, 7X fid- net* 

THE PAiUSH CHURCHES OP EXGL.\ND 

Bv the TLer. J* C. Con. L1»D. with in additcoGil chm Dmp^ecn^ by 

Cm&LU BiL*,Dia Riuip mdkca of "Tbe Lmducipe uf Bngboil'^ Wltb a 
F mnyfd hy the VcftT He^. W. R. Ihoi, bu nbn df l''*kiil'i. 

Wlib OupScEi cn Lh£ Lifd siul Scrvku, ibc ETC^lidn of FLut,, Stnictiifal 
Fniinip ind Fitradmi^ vkI LqciJ Vjwictici uf InduiUnf^ 

If.; hnc Hw^iogmpbk Ilttu^ritiofa of EsnteSirni wsid Snt«wiw Foinwi 
In 9$XM3£, iTOod iml ttiUJil, m i|<?dEil ierki of and Dravhifft. Wlib a 

cdlcmicd Pmnsii|»i£c by Hucii gl^nttry, tnd deconii^'f 

cDlotEFod Wnp(]icr by BaiaH dOQX^ Hv^Oi kttEitxi, yL fid. net. 

the cathedrals of ENGLAND 

By ilAmAT DatiFOiii^ I'loq* AJl^LBA. moA Cn^mTiri Fkt^ wiih a Fore¬ 
word bf Hi^tin WAi_rouu Wtih A npH bui omiiMicbcnilift Inuqdijctioa^ 
fcttkmd by a thj^rr, dor, d^cnptkii ofcacbodhpdntU lit KEimlccs bveory 
and iccbiitfccutc. Ikiciinlk^ 14| HbsEfAtkmi litnn dcw pboco^fiiphi, a 
id|Ktb Aetb^p hi M ot yci ijtoda^. a eokAU Ffwiiii' 

ipiffcc froDii tin oild dzATing: by ftt ArgFT jyrp a oooip^lE tcxieli df lUifoeTn 
!bCJLlc HadAi GloKiijy, ttnil agree ^ LiFif Sbekfa« Add |{Af daCQCliira 

Cc4uuifdi ^siekct hj Mauij Cooa« The bock !• wbad fof rhe nisaba; tm- 
ladfmpd Iwt b^inmElTc, lopccbty pioduced and liluatrettel. SdCddil 
Fditkin, jxrrwd. Demy S^o, ckrib^ yw fid. miL 

ENGUSH VILLAGES A^^D HAMLETS 

By die llfjii. HrimiAET pAKistmir^^ RRJ^-A-^ FiciJdaai of the Aicbi^ 
Boniai At^gditkin, Autboc of Nfen Ihilld/* etc,, with a E^?tw7TTjd 

by E* V. Knox ("Evoc'^J^ Editm of pjoidr. A pocKikr PuticittpI Snrsty bi 
i|o one urw ijiuamtiuni of iuu|kfui rirkd ftoni 

fOow y» En^^ikh ouunJiuiv in irtoor, bfX^ hilf-ditiljKf ifld CPh* 

iflChkliK|tC roaiiy ftill-pi^ onpubliiiJ^ VlcWA, flao 4 oo^yiod Pbcct and 
i% Fen Demvio^i iftemlly tvmk by STmUrr Jokei^ ittd gsy 

deooxxtire tobmicii wrapper bi' Bkiak Coda, Second F-dimsfl* with tn 
iikiotkal loiiuibictkjii uy G/N, Voc^fQ, Demy tlmL kticrod 

TA fid- net. 

Tl^B SPIRIT OP LONDON 

By Paul Cujiuj^^FdATnEiii, atiduic of ibe tinkiiom Tdr^ *^ Wblie 

Tnw Stood S[il3,^' etc,, ^tb a Fatrantd by lUTtwfKT^ MjjATtaiMMp A 
icrkt of dt%mid ecuj bfi^hdy wriitm cbajiicn on Thtnugb tjw Ccfinprire; 
Semeu md tbcbr |J^; Orecn London; Amnacrscnla and Uib; 

TikUikhuiI Eendun- mnd other tubjocu, wbh 144 lokndkl phQTc:^r 3 pb 3 i; 
dhian«rteni of Tnany Lockdcin vxfim md life, bamvn^ a co^ur Frond*- 
pkee by W. SnKUrp CAtmm« (Tjctnikl codpafi e n , im gay dccnrrtiTC 
ookiurod itxket by IIau^c C^il. Dciny Svo, clulb, Irtinod 74 . fid. mu 
An curemciy thujuuijh and wsU-bafinffti ttirrey of Londufl, ti m. Itirkg 
onity by noc of in greatuit czxaxpfxdEian idreitert. bidiJi^cnibible m the 
Lundoncx, uul invAliuLIc to cucry |>£tiorlncbl and oveticia wbitne. 
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TliE fliiiTlilf lUmiTACE 

THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 

A Pl^wbl Rcricv of in Socfic^ FHIK CtScit*, Lotti. IaIubuIi.^ 

^fofiinv CTCh, vids Oy BalldJnj^, (Silkf^ Cbuj^ln^ Etc. rochiding ■ b^f 
tnicw <ir TxHHifln^p^T ChlJrKCfflsna- By JlAJtHY DATlf^W 

■Eiii OlA-nULi Fif, wiiii m. pchrrsnTnl bf JokK BoCHa*'** CJEJ-t M.P. V^^Wl 
11(5 ipkndy illwuntbiix, fcmti fcktiod FtiraicgTMphfi* cru^f 

hftfiriPTt iiv ujipabSiiJTodr II FlW^tifipicCE Ul cokrttl from ■- WiuErHcnkniY by 

RirtetLE- FLrf^Tp F..A,» wwi puuicfCEu Lbc Dnwbgt In the ku «iil 
gsf 4@CondvE ccykniEvaJi % tApi^ by Gook. S^omd Edidon ccrncsL 
Dco^ ltT<Pv cJotli^ letfiEfClL 7t- 

THE ffEAitT OF SCOTLAND 

Bt GvoUrno Blixh, iiuehckrof “Sbifilwibicr*,"'^ ”Rcis ind Ik Ttmnbliil/' 

toTih A hy Ehfc Lexkiatui. A coEifHobn jEod con^ktocru fo 

Fbcc of ScoitoiL** An ab^ and ^rietiio ioonmU dve LjUicI adiil di 
P^ciAkt iocludtcig 4 Fcnri^ of Higbbihl Fbc»^(hc Tnic Lcwbndi, Bbc^ 
CouaEt^i. a Tak uf F*mu O^ki, the Kirk snJ tht tVaO'fik, ifec PiEcsJdc Qmx^ 
Snortp IntiitbtkKtf^ ixsorbii and FcnJiitt Co*na«i3AB^ wrac tjo iittpeb 
Pbocf^j^niffiic lUttiiraijjmrti of Sccnoiy uul Life, Siounrtiin*, Gti«, Tirmu, 
C«4ta^^ Spun, «c, 'Mth 1 ookiurm pnHiiispkev by Koni 
fiunnrroin Drmbiev iw^ • BPT ilcMrmJitc coloa^ed tapper hf 

Bujlju^ C^^ir £!!cmy R'fCi+ cioiJt, LotcemL 71. 6*L ntL. 

THE J-OLVRT OF ENGLAND 

fly l%Toa lUtlKir of CfflTUnjt to ibe naiDEi+'* "JitMhit SjASOJnOp^* 

"Brirsm Smilkn.," (ac. An ibJe witty Rrvirw^ writttfi; wsifa pywira^mg 
tnd tynipaJhctk bugfati do nuny »p^a of pnacii-^lay LUe sod WorLi 
wtihrikH jj^ Clmp^er* on Scipcjtt ami Sta.tliic', ihc Dawm End liK 
Ovoujiry Mflcurt; ^‘UJStc^l End MiUi;; Tim Suburlii Ibo ^'rck-tod; TTk 
yETOTjj IdEii ReejTtiidQfk "flC* irh wtno 1^0 new ud BtfiTK^nt i’tiofi^ipApIuc 
lOiutEitiufks nzMttf visristi r™» of CxnmtfT aod Ttmi, li£c, ^otk tpl 
Play, i cpIaomS FfMuipiccc ny Siopar iukI b cay dtttiniitTt 

jjrifF * by fluAK Coai^ Dtany Sto, duihp krrcfoL lu ^d- del 

THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 

fly hr E- RicnaiiiSMKp F.S.Aip whh 1 FMc^fotd hf Sir E. LtiTT¥JJ*i RA. 
A compiokaulTE utrrty of oor erf fbc most irtticrivti ftilumi of Pnfltwh 
life, yhxb 1 knEqrrelS fiiil of know'kdcr ind lutoiT huilKior. mmCfatEd 

by i}o tiw nev Pbotoj^phi of btru, fnedBCTBl and Isirr^ in ^eddc or 
limbct^ tnd la sddiiiari pkEorul mdpapety amJ ±a tJne Dwwiiiffs and 
dccowti™ cobaird wmppcf by Panw Cook. An Indltpcnasble 
ptpuenbn to ibu toumt. impreiakBi- E^any ck»li„ teUensJ* 

yt. 6fL»ci- 

THE COnNTRY.\L4N^S ENGLAND 

By Dqwtutt Hjiwn* Bucfuir of **fitnr't '^Tbe Old Hook/’ 

etc. Aa liloaimicd ttoeb of the vwrimia lypci of Lnf^h cowniryi the 
bropkn «fhl their «ETtt»doi»- AirmjtBd nado". Moaniiln tnd bteitwland: 
GanJen tnd Orrhaid dmumy; Tlsc Ucahiktiiii; Piumlanfki HiJl onrl Dtnnv 
lartd; Ekn tod lank; CuaOt bIkI F^tUAfici. ^tdi a Rtpcfb scdai of ihoot 
ijo rbnto^raphk liEtHtiaiJotia of Somry, Ftmutcadj^ Fietd^ir^^ CtMmtry 
100 Occapodoni^, etc^ Including miay minUniie Siierdmi by the 
aulbnr. fiiloun^ Ffontiapker by joilN Nawf, and jjay de(»riliine, c*>lompd 
[•eket by fliJAN CoQK- £>cniy doth, kocnd, 7c, 6eL act. 


GARDENS IN THE MAKING 

fly Wa^tidi H. Goemfmy. a liinple Oiudr to the Fftnnitlg of 1 G±fd» 
Wilh upwoTib of 70 Uluiitaiioni id Plaoa, Vkm^ ud i/iitkufi Gaaku 
Aewnno. Crown t\x>^ daih. 71* ^d* pet- 




Tim OF JEJLTRf L 

THE HIGITLANDS OF SCOTTAXD 

By Qirnd.CTij, uiihor I.rf ^Tlic Xroilliao mad iT^P’ TyttU,^'' -elt A 

gripbk cj* tbfi Umjpffni, tfcc icmr Gcyrnfitaju^ xhx Fmr Nwh- 

wot, ihc '^'e*i Cdiaif the lEUKt PB»1 Ouici ksmS ibc Cksw 

datikL UluvtnM bjf mam 15fl t« Df fflamiEiini, 

Hsuptm, d.TEfv (jlcav woodip «c^ by lldiiiat M. Aput WSib cokmcnJ 
pfiftUi Pconiiiiubct by let'. DotmUki Mfitppf\ Abtf 4 ^ ej«^, wuJ 

vnpfitr by Ektje« Ccxic^ Otmy ckftb„ brttczEdi, 71- Wl net. 

TTIE TI^.4CE OP BltiT-4LV" JERJfir U 
ENGUSM DOWNLAMD 

Bv H. J. i\U 3 ; 3 [riGlUM, Author of “WoU Wllboiil Eotl,” ^*|>E»wnknd 
tifi- A fz^mpfchnmirc df ihe latmck, dhtbcTivT cbicint:r- 

bbex iQitlttjDiiijEiv TUkscf, ctc^Hi of Ltic Qulk Qatmtiy in B^bnd^ incJudinK 
iha Wilcitucc AUb^ ine BedcaliLtE Rkl^io, ibe Giilteitaf rtie Kon|i mto 
Dciwm, rtc- lHu^tnicd by wme ijo fine phctmgfi^Jn af gmr^ 
tEcw*. hill-KOKt, tAttoaum,^ fmtm mad fawwiilt, md dmrdw, 

biJtotn^ crrrmlrclu^ rtc. Wltb colfW FrDnatfarpkM^ wu| dceonbrme eobw 
iickes hf CbOK4 Dost Bm ckiih, kitnpd. tih^ 6vL net. 


THE NJ3r CEiVTOKT IIJMSTKAtm^ UBRAHY, / 
MOTOR RACING AND RECORD BRJSAKING 

By the ^^-kouvn H^cend-holdiBg IU«r., Caftaih G. E, ErtiW^ Aiubtac 
of ett-i «fid Bimtii Ltnddn^^ Autbor Chttr/'ctc. Art 

hbtOMi KCotcM pf idikT^menw mad ibrillA ki fmjvy md''thc 

btfUuiKfi orradoj; ^esf doiKrt. Wilb I to vhid PtKbO^iiipbk lllTifrratiDiM 
4 it tm^k lid TDod £n Eiuom iinil Amcfien^ blH-cltmbio^ Eiikft 

ud pcfldni]Jlis4 etc. Incliftlmi^ ■ coldCUr Fmatbpiec^ by 
notd mliMuni phmq^ri^^ eft Dmy clatb* fctimtL 

yv firt. 

jprr h /ft^d^kin7 vW in ifiii ram j/ 


TTJE NEST CEKTURT L/BRdRy; TOLO^fE f/ 

Tf[E WAR OF THE GUNS 


ELipcbonecft tti 1 Bmorfy Sigmlkf on ib« CMaJL of the W-atem Ffimt; 
HFii'iy. By Atvier Waoii- Wlibm latiodonion by UciMy?fn UeuKTti^f, 
AttO^or of" UndEttcmcft pf Wir,^ ok. A j^npbfc anti HEvdiy vttiicEi. J&mf* 
buid jKa;?niiE tiflhc bit ik^pcr^ae ftjjbEia^ rnurkl I^KiKbco- 

dwelt, tbs Cuinbmii tbo Gtniait Inokk-thrt KJ^ VifijnJifym^TT n j k. 

mtl ibe Gtial mlvuii^ lltLWWiwd by tosiDe i to fijac ^xogtafnH FjlttlJib 
ifw GtTinKiip, €jf treneb ifij|h'lErii||, imUcry vork. EKr, foiminj? 1 uiuli^ijc 
roopfd In Edi md pfetUR of chc IniEriwt p1n«e of ibe Cmi Wuh 
FrotiiifpEtot by Si* Or»». mad ckeotiLtlTc 

bekrt by BirA» Okhl Dnmy tTp, dpib^ ktaotod, yi. Ad- net. 

THE ENGUSH AT HOME 


A $Tipkk pktorkJ Rcoril from pbplD|[rupUi lpedill| taken by IVliL 
^ 1 sYi VI IrotEdiKilwi by Rjiyiram MpRYncu. Cam^ty^ fi| 
fuU-we ptKrtOgrxTwc nbm of typha) venct lEid Chura^mn m Wc^k 
^ Vhxf Lti Tcrtm lOd Cotuury. bMiJiMitnfi BMb%% Betting, Mmfcna. 

poQt^ Odnklng^ Bashing^ ftficket, Sd^huff, Tci^dEtric, 
City iafe^ Suburbi, 1 Gudrxt Tm hlg^ md W, Schnok, Ovim 
« Mntmkahlff Qrtjjlcifil tfil flttiflliblff frrftw pf tbr fEiy-^pwuiR 
hftiuid work bi modem tingbiuL Ctowo 410, dectanihe biinii 
drub badt^ mu 






A m THH LJflJWar. 

yf P&cjhi tt/ y^rfai Atfnxffmmti» 

THE UEALTY OF BRITAIN 

h mw «?pinpcKiii; pktofti ai thr md Scolikh 

undcx 14 ifiiriiiaq* bf tviicKu %''i 4 h ifi Imto^nfiioa by J. B. 

lE^lfTTUiTk tlx Com, aiuJ by EfvKvxu Vaus; fu Wa 4 

Onoraiy bv EwiwO ibc Quik &JUI1OT by CS. STtiirtj ihe 

CctUAi budblHlli by Sik W. Be.^Ci>i ^fllluicb LcmLiDda athI 

HigbkcKbi^ bf GKHtOB Hukc; 9nd by olbcf v^-kqum vzlta^ 

Witb of Tcki, ifo tfiiendui PbotoDi^bk Picturrf of tbo jmcat 

p^/Amricciiaf^i^ctTiiniTy«iFiTi«ibp)c«mcqk?uE b^' Ilmin Gcmt^hi?!, 
jjid ■ decDAtiTF tf^batcxl |i£kc-i by pKta^ TATLDRk k-b Crowii 970 ^ 
cloih^ ]kfiE£i«ip ff. iirt. 

THE LEGACY OF ESGLAND 

Ait iUuunujut Sonrry of t!h£ Wufki □£ MEim la ibe Ccniouy. 

VtU^^ CiMTfy How, Towrt* Cboirb, Inc* Sport. With InlrMliirtkMl 
by Esultcd Bu.mhcw 4od txKinibuiioca by AntitiiiJ Rnri., C BAAi>Ltdr 
r>otti„ G. ^L VotTwt, Gd A, IliMumciifAMi B^ctW ind B<^amaiio 

Dam'«' 1 >i illusttratcd by tjo ijilcodid Fbovagtipbi of Goe Tukd 

cxuupln flora mM pom. With cwouj FturiEMpiisce by J+ M- W, 
and ^W^rariTc }urkci bi cokntf. Cmwi $vo, dmb, Ktsxtod. jr, iKi, 

NATURE IN BRITAIN 

A Fkiofiil Review of Oar lEAritc wiM Fuuna 4mkJ Ftoio, tcicludlng Anirndif, 
Fi^bct flTui Water Lite. Iwct!^ Traa Mod Sbrobt, itciJ Flctwen. 
'Witia tniTodi;KEu:n b^ WmuiukJH^ tnd oonoibrud^ by Fa^mis 

Prrr, Sirmt GovoOfr, E. O. Botnuswaht^ C. BiJitinr, R. St. Bjuih Bakeh 
tad Rr CatihwnE'HakoT- With tio tm pbrnuf^rapb* of imiiiuL btfd* 
w»tcf ifiMT, pkrpc snd ttce life, ooiovr fmntupbxv cteocnsiiTe toloEir 

ficket by Bkjan Gook^ Crown Sto, dotb^ kiiocciL 


THE BOOK OF SPEED 

Witb rnpcib UhtitnkiDru id photo^inire. Tjuditdlngr The CbK»r of 
Spsid bf Sti!tiii=n Kik&-Haij,; IIm Dawti of FU^t by CoL ExHiraTtH^ 
Spc^ id Alt by G^ Bb tLivtL.^h-tr: *^4^ IVfibs an by F]I^i 4 j. 

G. EL STAiNHJitTtr; Motor RecoEd Bj^liidg by O. £L T Htsiwl '"Wliit 
U f^U LJktt" Iff S« MAJjficai OtunuLL; Sfastl Bo^ by H. Sanr- 
PAWft; Motof-Cyrk Radag by J^um Gimnui^ Spaed by Rail by Cecil 
L A ijjkm ; The Ocean Rputci by Sir A. RosmOHI Speed in Warfare 11 ^ 
FuLtfdi; Tbii Kuci-Sliiiip Run by the DtiTrE of the Scut$- 

ii 6 ML“ Second l^incw, iCTlsoi and culoi^, wiili ■ Rerkw or"'!!* P>£e 
Ld f bt BAAlUi^ LT?mCPf, and Ereob Lliuniatinitfl. Cr. 4190^ tdocb, ktttreci, 
n-idi ricw Fronuspioce tnJ cciJ^mroi pttqmM^rapbk wiappcr, JIL net 


DINNER BUILDING 

A BcHiik of sarnttuming nnd pmcual bmrucrkKi m ibc Mobtc Am of 

Cfinlrin q mtui by W. TaltiJlHOOTfl SlKTRt With Jm 

Intmduerlon by GtLJiuiT A acu» (vf 41 bright, iflimihEting bur 

pwdaiJ Tidka on ruch tublccn n The Fcr£b;r Dinner^ Sandwkbcry^ 

Femnidtt Dap, Cabbugn arbl Thliiga, locorponting lun^^ cif frw 
fcdpcti of all binda^ Qroipcr telnuc. Poip imp elnih, kticroL ai. net. 


ROUND THE \VORl.D LN FOLK TALES 

A Regkeid TtwiDcnt- By RiArirat. M. Fihuing. tb TaJ» frofn IceEimdp 
M^ir .. Africftp .^tnilia, rtt,^ toM In i fieab. euy rtylo. With ly tUuf^ 
tralknu front FHinf, Dniwbisi^ and Fhcrnigiiphi. boandi, xl net. 

Qoihp ja. ncL 



A ^ flrmf 4/ OJ4r ^.^RT H-VP 

UTE !N COWtm!^ UBFL^KY 

Ih two liw (I) Qqjjio. (TH ^nraU Folkk fD wiipdfct TROWC,\L 
BUTTHilFUIi^j lt«B TltE YF-AR'S ^mK AHl> 

pt MAmirTKZ^ ow Fijnuui ImruTKAYKXf; to be f^oCkmd br T^TICAl* 
MIKEFLILS ltd M.mSiE FLOWURS. Y^ch OMtikA iiwapctb fk&iinik 

CtjRlLE TCrCOdiJCBd RflT^klB ^if « | Kia<i , tfimnlofi «rrrkl 

of irt~ Wid» tiTidfTTitT^diuctnn ind ect^ Sdd'coTcn^ ik ^ pa YohimCr 

a PAlNrrtNG of far. H.\ST.cbkflv vlth MM JnoM 

ciimplrt^ TRQP«:.\L FISHES ud MARINE GROWTHS; the LAN|>* 
SCAFES of S^'TTZERLANiD from rkwi of k ^nrtiirjr ^SOth hrkf 

pttiTdiiciioo mid t«*. Siiif ctrun 7%, &L iml per TssfeiTPc- 
Tbcfc rvo mict toioi comtiiuv CEtdoroai ro rcpitwit ioidc of ih« 
Gttvm •wtakt. of Nsmit Att bf ttw hl^boi jfhkvomefiu of moicfii 
fcpoxlucnvc pro<xsKx. Nu trmbk’ or opit been vtiuxcd id obuin 
Jrkitt jutkEif utiknJlc urhieK will ■ppcil ti> ilt foe ihclr hautr vui 

iettEbnic InteiHit. Ce^ua b portbib e«n m mppUeii for itmmg, ^wlihocL 
I'hc biirodai:cEOfii on Burnjn.iEi« S 3111 x 1 lad Fn^iii tre hj Ftofoior 
Tvujuf HcncxcTf FrS.A. of the Lutxkno Zone dMi of ibe vobooe oa 

[Ul/tfEHAYlOK .Mr. FjiAMOIt KxLL% the «Til££ DO EO^fUIflc; Uici IP die 
tahlmc On FAtKTP^ OP ti£b Paa Eui by Mr. LAinunblfe BeKtOH^ L&tE 
Keeper of Prina m tbc BHtbb the vdl kotnm unEborby on 

OrkouJ Atfir 


A NEJT l^LL'ArE (S UlE *^FMCUSH UFE'^ Smum ' 
THE MEl^lEVAL ST^*LE 5 OF THE ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCH 

By F. R- |-LT«Atp, }£dm flmbot of "Eodlih CUna-eh WootJimf^” cct. A 
cuebi pud bRmTBftYC aocouni of Ok Evoliitkin of Fotorci nod 

Dcxiul fmo wly tmr-Conqont dMft ip the ilnaenih bctudinc 

ehjtptat on c&ch TniHillanjt Phaic xml nn Methpfil of Sttld;fin|| X l^tltK 
Omtdt- With mMSsc i&o lllnTtfrifM^ ftom pbotm^E^bt uf eiJraut xml 
Kntedot YkwXi, ircodcH caLpaieU^ towen «mi xp^ixa, aoermyt^ whujenn^ 
carrtng^ etc. nkna^ nKnoldJ^i. And diKomi\w pcbcL Ler]t^^ Srp^ 

doth, Iciixixdt i»« hd. nei. 

nm ^rnscum semes 
TIfE ENGLISH COLTSTRYSIDE 

By EhLT^Tjn C PtTTJlAOOK, A Rerirar of Knim of 3 a AfpeOK l^ni«^ 
lid Atttvinm. '^Jth l Dbitiadona frotp IfhatoK^^T^ ^ ^ Fenru 
FrontiipKOC ^ A E. Nil'^v^coue^ New uul elicvpcc unpas&ion. Idr^ 
Itp, clnth^ gill. 101. dd. hei. 

ENGUSII COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK 

An AeecHjpl of Kifflc I%it Aj|;n(iii old Fuj^nt f^eenirtVi By O 

Ccjotaiilijsg ikoui jpo pxgci on Pvtnm, Old and New^ 
FseM'Wim^i—C omgc fiulk—llic V'illjige CntTmiuiin—Religipuj rfcc. 

With ftbooi ico metk llliutAiJpmi &acn vpecbj n^Hp^faphtL A New 
■id cheaper ixktue. Lsiee Stp* ckath, gUt i«. td, 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOm LIFE 

^KMie Aociqiint o 4 Ccnoige Objects ^id Ctsnniry Fiilk. Uy GusSTiitaa 
)f 3 CTH,. CpckiiiUnfi of IT Kccford tm Fiii:plBCC* Cnwcli^f,^ eJk 
rieutb^ the KlEcbcn^ Old FumiitUDc^ flantE 101111117101, CntUK Buihjfnjpi, 

Itiuceantk^ MUb^ C^ndryttdd, etc W^sh ar? Mluitmloiw TrTirn Ftaewp^ 

En^ ind Old rrin» lod Dntwbga. New and cheaper tcHuie. Drgc 
ihiclc *To^ doth, gUu Jtx 6d. ect. 



^ mai tftitr pnfw: 

BATSFOKD^S PICTORIAL GUIDES TO HISTORIC CTTiES 
OF NORTltERN EUROPE. 

L STOCKHOLM. H OOPENFUGEK, in AAISTE&DAM. IV. 
liAifBLJRG. 

Thckt Ldi^Tviirp fpjfhrdmjv. tud DJtiiiviiTc 

Ufc, umJ E^yp fmcnEfid m i kiw oi ioioc loo iltncdvc oiod^ 

ind tmaLkf, u^n QeoSnj Gjlbrn, 

with br^ InliTKtijctwfi. Tmrbi; lnf(7iiilKCikHl udl fuJJ iUuutiiBjiv£ -dnldDnii. 

S^^ustt: h\ dfic^iHlliPc tvQ-ccrknzt i:^G-fl Ipeciaily dsEjfrled hr 

McKnifht u- net per Tubinu^ 

THE GOOD NEW DAYS 

Tlihigt ihn Boyt ind CliHf Sboald Kivrwn MAJtpaif and C H. EL 
(>Lit:«c^.p Autlsfin nJ" Tbiag» In JingJaiki," **Thc Ewwydir 

lift** Scficiv ccd. Geuw t^Op TTih Oi^cttfcdl [dcLcti 

A Snica of hf|Bhc lalkt iboui (lie ruxuknscrtuj Bkwi of 

EUi^]i«h Cidanahip^ puacDi-dH^ cctfidHSiXK mid probWtfH, and meJudifnr 
compnitona v|Eb the hi Agtsiuitutep Tfww uid Subwl^v, Tnde arM 
finance, Pei:»dnoinn, ^ipilaiicKk, Lciiurcr Tawitm. Nat^EXud Debt mid 

Tn^bomnenL AmamenOj c±cl^ Wkh hbtoried NUiiitiiDdiea. lUffiTtniedi 
bv muneKrtii pkn»« dMfitmni, reprcscincdDiii of old piinit uiJ u^ickIjco 
pLyetpgtApbii, stKrrlnf cotnpdtmnmy^ pom imcMEm^ ^rmin^t ^ vOkj^ca^ 
aresmahi^ lltnOi Ukd ulL»-inod«n fiatx, wmt dcvcktfmuslti of lAdal 
liic. Etc. 

A staking aCtd boolt. irbkh hi in klfoTTtvd vmj prorldea a. ooutk 

In and viii be found <i£ cemoxkiibk rfJ;i4E to ill ^^Ete^B!cd in dtc 

IHAl iip^i bjiuE of I he if OM cuontryh 

'TSSErmALS OF LIFE*^ SERIES 

By Lkin.-Cobwl ^4 S+ BiOEnEf, C.B.E. Bd^hn^ kifbrmvive mrkm of 
ibe Ttidiapcnuble Tldn||i of Hwitin DfE. Eacb ftifti So pogci of icacf^ and 
iboiit loo LUuKmicAi in Luk vnd Iblf-to&r fdaa Fbcno«fi^di&, DtmrtngA, 
OU IbniM, Eftp Kfl Okl ind Modem DcTElopnicntt. Lif^ Cnjwn StO, 
doth, ktrcinl. Chrtpet cobsWr i*- 6d. «« each. 

CLOTIQKG 7 An Aceouni of Iti anil MaimfafiuitL Consttm; 

Miiedalii ^ fhrnirtg — ^ Tfec Serinjf SEadunc — A Mofiifll 

l^efory—Fun and^Hobbei^-^Lmuher iod Tincinfe^^Boota— 
nukloH—l!)TCinf» End Cisuiki^'^ Rn* — Scedieft—^Huitonsp etc. 

I’RAVED An Aocotent of iti Meihods kt Put nad Pre^n Centnoni; 
Hiuly Roadi uad Trading JU»mi»^--GiWcWup—The Smuti Edgde— 
SretTnahip* and Rait^yt— 7^ Bicycle—The iWol Enipisc—Ak TraTel 
^PoiimBD—^%'irc 01 With lltunuiatioiiu of Gc^bes, 

Balkiontp Abiaftt Ship«p StMOMip etc, 

the xvhith <:e\tury ln London 

An Accqufit of iu hodd D£c And Actt* By Ei- BnaiifvJiu Chanculloiu 

Centaiidiitf 1»!^ viih BIuatnitHqu, pointed In fmtxi Printt 

Ifld Dfiiringi by Con Biu^KitfA iT inHti. 'S^iih a FiontHpiKe in rakwr. 

ciictipef irckiun Cmwti ^0^ c^ih, net. 

A CfJvpiirtjaM ^ St^t a dw altm 

LIFE IN REGENCY AND E^VRLY VlCrORlAN TIMES 

An Acoocnr of Social Life in ihe dayi of BrumnKi und pOruy. Bj L. 
Binii^sFciaiJ CsiHVCt^ixoa. A Sedet of Cba^^Ecrta on die lime nf Bmmmel 
md h^OtiAf, ]lochi&4^, With tiLtmemui IUi»tmlk>fn fn^ JLuc Prion 
and Ocighw Ciacapci rciaue. Laigc Ito^ c(otb, gilt lam, nei. 




nm *^PFnpijrs upe ifdrjc” JiEiuE^ 


LIFE AKD WORK OF THE ENCLISI-T FEQPLE TJ [ROUGH 
THE CENTL’RIES 

A FkiofJiiJ RecDtJ ft™ Cftntmipci'mrr Soumpm fkworiTf HA*TX*f 
jiml ^tAiMsuurr Firm. iSvA- hjnch vukstx b iti 4 

cctiniTT uid crtAiBliu ibaiui tjopkium rM 4 I Haia^ of Hpuietiuldl 
lihliuEiu^ Ekilkfiii|^ PBiiTtifl|f{ 5h jiHyrc, Tranvlfcrft. Oibkifcti^ Qnifiii 
Gjtnltnv l^neripilvE N^obci^ Omn, Ar^rt^l 

Ifidn. ^[unc, cri& Lm^ bcwibsp kncncf,. cr is pv^rdUo 

fiitb at in EkrfK ncf w WiutM. V^rhbfflB 1 i&d 

El {Budj Middle lEE liid W iLalcr Mkidia md md 

(Rembi^cf) iFv Auo uj(^iher ki eJerth. Tict fwh j Jivl inlunicy 11 
nr (Xiydk X- ttvl VI m iW ffi t^xb 

It «. Eicr neb. A m cedia tif’ndiunct 11 lod 111 CidUct \fhldb AgHj^and 
vtuium IV Khd y m£Hi XlJddb kctuJsiirK^s}, oa be ubnlneHl 

tDgirtbcr ID clr^lh yt ^ 1 . nc4 rac^. 

Tbc Serkf \m now hast compkted m fi>niw: 

]. fAHOM ■nut^ TQ 1Y, Tint HXTmfVtll CCnTTL^T 

Till miATtti&tm cs^fruittr tliK^evtacniiKtii cusswnt 

tn. TTii #TtrT|zjs«n>t iiE?smiY VX. ilH ajDirr^w^TH CEWirriT 

MEDIEVAL CQSTI:MB AND UFE 

Afi libiiifk aiul Fwtkil Rrrkw-. % DcMAtHt Hifen-at^ CdrraMHig 

4J fuUpii^iE F±Dia fiDin F^MoKnphi et Irrm^ XUk tnd Fenabr iMptrrt 
in ipccnllj^ mMLr Cbfmnici from MiadvriJ MS^ j* Pkvt hn Liiw fean 
tbc Asubdr'i llraviD^ af tTWikil Gmimictkpa. tXnill. cf^ 

find 40 Pbin of Htiw 10^ Kep/mluctkAt rrmn Gonmn^^Mrt Mjmmcripn 
of tc«nn (jf MAlkxd lilif ashl ItvlMitinfg |ulj hut E»tiAl md dr«ifh 

1 m tott, vilH dk«lk»k» tn^ Ihf finittkal cunm]^ tnn eid nukip^ of mutv 
miiti i mgt i li ii tinr^NJ . Lu-rt r?^ ekkh, iw. act, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF COS'R^ME AND ARXIOUR. 
Olim^LY IN ENGLAND, jo66^iSoo 

F. M. KktXT and RAKtxra nT ScirvAn^ FrkidpJ of die Sbule Scbnol 
w Fw p^ri. ReipJ tvo, rk?ih» itlli. ajL 0£t. Of m 1 rcJiimoF:; 

L THE MIDDLE AGES, Sectkxtt 41 CirUUn 

”&!iErt4»** “SEinpw/' Htmfipekmke md Dur^-uiidtjii Mudet 
Ehiitmicd by 4 l^nuct in culoun ind boltl, tittt xop ifMckl Fen Dniwiniri 
by ttiuKcjui^H SofW VK ftom Mifftiul tnyrtn Mtvd FbffCt^ifdik Fliiw 
0i ow TR fcpn>dncficru. 6 w 3 » dcnli^ ^Si. sjjl net, 

1L THE RENAi^ANCr,^ t 4 l;-it»s WEih Sertiem on Ihiffatkl fdaihir^ 
The Sfmiib Trend, and Fxacli ^1o•kJ^ the Hcid^ oM 

l>ccliiip uf Pnywdcx, AixBoitr, ett ELmitaied hf j Haici (f M 

caknzn and grikl. nm 10P ^pockl EVn E>imw^|^ bf RANtPcnJil SchwaU 
fmm otiRizu) houxcc^^ L^bmogftfihk Fbtei tA tf RjepiiHltictEniiL Kafml 
iSttZt'eksEu JjEJt. 134 , wt, 

HISTORICAL COSTUME 

A OrroJlicb of ruldnn in Wtiltnt Lurupc, By Fr4wc» Mp 

Kiu4.t and IUMijOLF»d SeniWAPS- Cunmlniniit ™ C“f d^rKtcrbik^ of 
Dix^ ill ttcb efontrf. niuAtinicd liv «tinifr litmdnd* of futj-pa^ md tc^t 
^cidbtt froin tjrlguuJ vpiuvip by Rawdouii Sciiw&nn of t^ial urwpi. 

and detaJ]i.. Incluiiiii^ ^ tDecially rcpnditctd in coluvr. 

■nil to PhpnTt^pbk fcptnclixcti^pn af Pietuniv, Paftmin, StcMa, etc. 
ScccMjd BdkU^n rerbed anil Ciiki^od. Latgp eonl lTou cloth, j^lv xi*- net. 


A 


Tit HmmUS ^triu */ Uft W Fltti^ 

in ituUr iniqrap I2h» 4KIVIW Wf ■ppi«rt*<l Wilier fwim » mP* MiSli ^ 
ttQtm *f It. th tlitir iLiiich Ji tiii. IWRn 

4brt ^Sr luvv IqfuiibM 


f iili jll^ Ciil luuwi l^nit 


4brt mN^ Iiz k«w uli JII^ 4^' 

tit^ ul^y- ZLiil f ^i*f*U n ncEifftJMId Hftd f(|ipnE4Al:GiL ■>— 

HISTORY OF EVER'i'DAV THINGS IN ENGLANTI, 


id66-i9]4 

Wriucn anJ IIIajitnii«l bj M*ajuiaii anil C f!. B, QiawMu^ 

ViJm™*. McJwit} Jpp. Sa, W. ntt nuJs *l*o Vok 1 uuJ U. iu»i iHaild 
IV, fvucti Ach pair brnind in o« vdiuirw. 169, &!■ net, 


VOL. I—EVER YD .\Y THINGS LN ENGLAND, 1066*149^ 

V> 1 th 00 1 tlunrmtiniiii, many fiiU-pagt, wtisl j rtnir* w tnltiuf, Secrtul 
Eiliiir*, noked uikI Milardtd, wiilt ■dJiriorwl iihiiittiJtm 

VOD Tl—EVER’VOAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, iron-1795 

Hv Mjtajoatfl ifltl C. H, R, QiiruMLi- VTidi 4 (:fi(M(ircd I’lsjxi ahl ill 
athrr lUintiarUvti fium ibc Aixihor'* DriuTHji. boMuil Etlmoo. Kwd 
and cnUigcd, vitli aiiiitiWu)^ TiutnAtieMh 
Ir/Wjif ParfrArMm/ra^OSMf TWti^a. SiijFfitptf Mtrff. y,Bilaick 

Pi« 1 . F-WLANiD U^TDlIft roREJGS KINGS fio 6 frii 9 j 5 . Con 
uii^if 1 Colfflir ITnlic*, J tuU-p*Jti! line JlJiuonrlon*, ±mI 11 In tlu lai. 
[•.i.T IJ. TflF (USE OF parliament (.onUinMiij a 

Celrajr Plaies, 4 full-pi« TUlurntinmw ami ii In ihc IMI. 

Paiit UL THJi IlL'NrmEI) VEERS' WAR tonuniinB 

t Ciiltnit Hitie. I t ftiil-i»|{a line Hhutniitm*. end in ■« 

PiiiT IV, THE AGK OR ADVENTUHE (ilM-iJSfll- CafitaimitB * 
CAioor Pfcurv 16 foU-PflHr IHtn Hlttunalto/l*, and JO m the ®il. 

Patf V. THE CROWS'S fliD FOR POWER (iiw-i6«), ConiauuoB 
1 Cokjur llaii:, Ti iull-fiast: line lUurtiaritsm. and ti In ibe trxt. 

Vua VL THi= RISE OF MODERN ENGLAND (iT«-i 79 fl}., C™- 
lainlnH \ Cdonr PUtt, It fuUii.iije lit* UtuiEiliiitl*, end 19 in lot. 


VOI_ III—EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 17JJ't851 

Tim COMING OF THE INDUSTRIAL LHA, Ao Accotmr nf the 
TfSftlitioA from Trstfilional I0 Mftdcn Life iW Ctriit&tlnn. and 

tUiutralvd bv .Mjutjoani and C. K. li. Qtl&tNW 4 - Tiarinn lla: Tnn^nnrar 
lion (It At-ffcailtine. (he fninjnjl uf S*cim ^W«r, tllK appllCil^ (d Im'm. 
tibca, Ticntla in Snadil Life in rout) ami Counlif, 0^1111™, Building, etc, 
lILmtllied br 4 Coktunx! PialM. IM fuli pilK* *11J munet nr*»/uigi 
ipeciallr tMt™n:il br llit XiUbuti, and 4 Kii:* Oi of dwteiit. 

pDxitf Eiturravifiga nutJ Mcdimn Svo, Alt onth* oc, fiei, 

VOL IV.—EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, tS 51-19^4 

'HIE AGE OF PRODIJCTION- An Aoemtni Mcaliin Life ibii 
Clvllialica, Written tlluitnHil by Ma*/q«i« and C. H. F. Qinsofiiu-* 
Twim* nf (Ud amJ nanr inethoiii tcjftfdinfi ‘1*? Fan""-««! FwjJ. 

Ttnrfli I'laimtevs. Slmni, Scluwla. Fomiturt, Frudunitifl 
Pubik HculUi, TnuButjn. Sodul tiiV tti Oatirai. cte. lllium^ to 4 
aiiutfe and t Jmikle PUle* Ut eninnt, l» fnlt-fiajjn uJnJ anulto Dnn'lnw 
apevtpfly firepared to the authon, anJ fiunwfflui Mata Irtim Phv^njraiiln 
CtInleJTipxnanf rrima, iltrlistm SVo, iri ebytb, Sit, W. Mt. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAViTlNG 

to C. GtwpoM Mice, iMt.ULA.. H. AwWiwn- An 

latiodwirtry Tititiw fo# AirhiteCia ami Siudmta tm wnfb of tTery ^ 
and in et«y tpediont With 96 pas*. 16 of Ill«i»miwi 

and 90 Line tlliiitiati«n. QioifiCT ictonc, 4 ro, ««>lh, 7*. ou- net. 

fl 




Tim avBSimLLS EVnRYDA%^ UFB YERlES 
A jod Ptpialv ^ Jib E^rrtf W JVmw f/ db 

Cr«i fiiiJ. jj. irj ipc 4 

EV-ERTOAY LIFE IN TilE OLD STONE AGE 

WjTftsa ami lUuaoatRl ^ MAhjaam and C H. R C«aciiikiHV 

i*^ pii^* Bicbatnjt 7P llUii^iH^i, ami a cokwiBl Frocuiipm^ ftocn ibc 
Aulb4>«a^ Dralriitj^ viiH 1 CtuDfUilu^kal Ourt, Sfingw^ jji 1**41 tf4«Trti_ tariietl. 

E\rERYDAY LIFE IN TNE NEW STONE, BRONZE AND 
EAltLV IRON AGES 

ml UUiaEiaEH ^ ^Iaaiqiis and C M. R QcaMHeu^ 
t+l tHqn, vi* w omroiA ntuaiiaEiiiM hum the Antbcift' I>fiwtiij^ *f 
I'loMhoy LUc, Agrkultvm, PiMtrry^ WopcKB, Ominic^Ua, itiig'kSj|rTtf 
£ Plai£| H] cultw, a muLe^ Maf). Ourf. 

Ki^bnd. 

mrrAi jnr hr rk^Wit homi iir *m iidb^ webrnr *t/titi»t: 

EVFJITOAY LIFE IN PREHISTORIC HMB$ 

C^TJinci^ £ja I Flaicft |a cplout pud s iii iiKnMdmjrs^ wldt ito 

lUiutaiicm iram the AtithiLirn' Fco-wJ-liik Diawhtpt iro CbfTz^ihtgicdJ 

Cham and 1 CoiTifvrcfivr Mpp The Old Sti» A^ Settjofi hw en iczjoqm 
of die EUlodcslili Sku]] anii Nehmjli^ TtiOthr vitb j QluiLts- 

timm CttFKii if (i^ cknh, biTet«L tot dcl 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN RO^LAN BRITAIN 

xi3il [UuitOEdd by MAAj0Um imt C, H. B. Qci&WEitxL. Cbmabiing 
US with ovu loo -ddijiEnej Elliutrui!^ iknn dm Amhw^^ Ibci 

Dfntn»^ Cif and Campt VUlat ShJpP, QtuufU, Monuuvnft 

tuJTK, MJlitafy Ufi^ i^qiipchi^ Obfoca, PotEiry^ coci, Tmrhjdmjt | CtttmM 
L^tu, Chari* and Map uf ScMid ler^toi Mii'i 

EVERTOAY UFB IN SAXON, VIKLNG & NORMAN TIMES 

tfiiSrt and ^inpLcd by and C K. D. Coni«biui|F 

u« PB^, with WTO 100 ot^iiial Utonttbw* re™ the Aufhmi’ Vay and 
Peneii Dravuij^ <if Shipt CookinB^ MctaJwtifk, Ciikcn.^ Cn»Kt« fluiidiitgt 
PuEtcTj, and Dhutitnattd MSS.^ UKludin^ ; (ubjiiftd pLia^ HiaicwicJ 
OuTT, c±c. Cnmt ftfu, dtrih. }t. net. 


ENGLAND !N TUDOR TlAtES 

itt Soc^ iiii- md Indtuniet Hjt F* Salkuan^ ALA. 
F-^A., AiUhar ijf Hitgliali liuliJdinei uf the Middle etc. A nsznJ^k- 

lUjTity ^ m g!^E perkia in Sc<hll hhtfwy. Contamin| 

chapten CH| The. SpEiit of the Tiidof Afec—Life in ihc CjotmiiT—Life hi 
(“C Town DEc id the J loriK Ihi] '^Eiuch^AcliTShtuiB: ■iki Lend 4* 4 1* 1 
Sc^^^^ijth lyi Piiita uf tet, 64 fallI Hn^tnuioiiB misd |dcmilul dlui- 
tMtkm* in itsi fium Drawifi^ Frigririeiiet* ric. Ctimj- rri«Eic- 
J[> 3 T»y avdj doth. ott. 


TOURING LONDON 

By W. T^ti(™wni SiKiht, Agthcuf of T^mdcf BiiilJbis” ae. Whh an 
IrtnidtKlim ^ ihe Rl Hoq, JfJul Hum., P.C A S«*» df 4 Tirai*, 
if* chtrf psrfi at Inocf Umikin, writem te a bcixlit uul oIpmuh- 
(nocli piKileal mid hkiiTrkil Itiroimukia. i i i« t i ratii.j 
by I* PbaruBDfilu, ^Uh Dnwitv^ «nd Siaiectta in tnr by wdl.linoiyn 
aruML AIM « tro-cuJiHiT hUn nf itm fjiT, uiii pin,*, n^p,^ 

Uil^ « 3 nwa Bifc^ cloth. u^ bLixt, 




A X™ ^ Chifkai L^fl. l^w 

fit 


r »fik fit Ami^i 


"Tki QwttnrtJ mtw Jltavtv kv iiuttHt k>E^ al itn infivl tmpoMite 

^ ™ ™trt. A Ksok wfel?k fa *Miiui klU.ntl iLzboUt^ Mud wrftW'MC fciPCHiir. 

b« 4 ^ 4 Ui ^bitvW. iMikfx *ol jtlirttrsaar «■ li* IliiMfctf'll dmiUT- —Ij .1 C-i IrtJAfi. 

EVHRTOAY THINGS IN ANCIENT GREECE (HO-SLERlt: 
-ARCH.MC--CEASSICAL) 

An “OiniiJbtn'' Volnu-c oF ibc ibrw foJknrui^ u-tnUti, ^'rir™ Eini 3 
Ukuvmtttl bf Makjkmik apd C >L B. QumNSCina^ A fail irvit^v Schdul 
Life wvi ib= Art*, Om-nining ? coliiured tlmctp iomc aiS wy_ 

UilAikr mummlkafla from Dimwtrm in Ink- PttTEU, aDJ With OTw 

30 ItuLA PbotgginphE. ihfu ivifi aik nel# 


VOL r. EVERYDAY THINGS tN MOMERSC GREECE 

Written WMi UJmmtod by MAamnui anA CL H, t). (^irENraa_t- Fx^viiEing 
ft kivid ptaiuE baaed iia lbs SociiJ life tn ibfi liLtd ftt^ Qdywcv* etc. 
HEufttltiied tiy t^iawErlgt. by the Au-tbem, m£zet Vase PikinlifiMi ftnu ibeir 
own reifOlUTicnk Colour Fcwtrimwcc^ Tbrjtof^taphk lljuucp.f™a^ 

Mm|\ etc. deeocxuire]y bouthL 7%* ^ ncE- 

VOL TL EVERYDAY THINGS IN ARCHAIC GREECE 
WtitMfl *od llhiuiatod bv M^HjONiE wid C 1 L B. Quik^^zul An Aerotmi 
of SodbJ Life from the ck* m Tv^ War to the VitAm Stnx^^- 
IlllutImtl^d by fuHiWii^ pud smaltcf Dfi^uigi by the .Autbof*, Wiw ft 
FtotttttpiM, a nmnber of Pfaotugmfi'bM: LlluBtcitiunA^ ^[ap, etc. 
Lar^ d^otoii^y bcmnd. cJotE Scrticied- 71. £d. net 


VOL- 111 , EVERDAY THINGS IN CLASSICAL GREECE 

Wrinen Wid Dllastrated by Mahtohu; and C H- B. QvTK™-t. A nirid 
plctmrs of Sodai Life In the Golden Age of Peckkit, SoeeiKt, V^dm, 
liato^ 4S0-4CH mjEz* 'K'lth Seetkm* on ,VjxliJinci™* ihc "J'siwn ftcd it* 
Fimtunif: ET^ryday Life; Sea Fyjbt* aiyl Ijnd EbnikA, etc. Illutimttd by 
A\ Dfawin^ nade by dx Authonu W'iib coluurod Wnjti^ksc^ 

FbntagapfnE: lilinitauoni^ Owt, Mjip, vtc. Ejuge Itow efetb, btsi^. 
ta, net 

tf rmkaed at qcK cbafi the ihm Tob™=i of thia tens *rc ptfeod ai 
itt. net. 


ARCHITECTUILM- DRAWING^ PERSPECnvE AND 
RENDERING 

By CniL A, Fapjct,, A-R-LB-^-t pnd A* Tkt¥tan Uowaidi^ AR.lBrA, 
OaitaimAg aixtiunn of Meauircd Worlt, Coktuthiff, SStrtchir^ ^lEthodj 
*f Tecbniqiic, ShwJlns* Cornperirkm Dtawin^ PiiSklcy [ind ftsetm* etc. 
|ru- ] \y finj T ft spccbUy ptcfAfcd Penpettive Eti Tftfiouj vEagjct by G- A* Faitart 
ind Drawingu by Wilcct^ BA-., F. Biangwyiip B_Ah, VP. Ooik 

Gnen, ILA^ P, D. E'lepwardv J. D. M Ifan-ey, end othee weil'known 
dnttjjihtaroexvi Wtfa 4^ Plats tn bilf-iunfi, 9 In odkpnr^ |i Line Rciiks™ 
dtpctions itftd 19^ ppe«a ^ Text. Cr. doth- tha. net. 

SPEED ON SALT 

By Gn^&oii Etitw *nd W. F. BftADLrr. With 1 FiWfrord by StR AUu^jut 
CAUfMial^ A graphic hfit-baral rtviiew frf ihetf pk^ltcer fc^tiirbmiMnjg 
rtntor-nioi on the j^nevifk Sdi FtaOp Utah, US.Ak, including the 
vnfkl V land apeed cCCOld uf hlJsJl, and ihe world'* M'hour occoid. 
PcacribifiK aim tlx itnut^ vild fmeaner nf ihc eunmmdlngia ftnd ibc 
dscti eUfiigi; *yf WaoimE^ «e, Whb 13* puraitiive UiuMrUioni from 
ipccul pboEu^cipbi of Q^hiits and men. Frunttapfeeci in cvAum and 
ookiuitd decorative iicks by BiiaN Gone. Quaito^ dbcK knczud, i^ct. 



A SHORT CRmCAL HISTORY Ol^ ARCFFTTECTURE 

hy H. HEAElflrUlE SrATliAki^ P.R_fJkAi Scviirui Edltfoo^ npriml vul 
enbt^l bf Gx Mjijcwull ATL-wtHi F_R.LB.A. CiJitt^infRu 
Ami ISItnffjikjm fiutft l>tww«a^, Phra^ Pttno, etc.. 

widi Qtropato^tcxl G»nt *nd Gkittarr^ Dciny tvoj clutb. gik. w. 
*-l£m rm j fillip 6 j. pw/ rtrik 

I. AttailTHCTUfLE'; OF ANTJQiTHT TflE CLASSIC AGU5 

SI, BYy-.\KnNE, ROMAlsmSQtJF. A^fD SARACENIi: S 
m. THE AGBS AM> 1’UE RE^^ATSSANCE 1X3 MODEJW 

TIMBS 

Bjcti pjit ccAiiidH ibcrat joci =50 *nd imulki llliit- 

itM^ind^ juhJ b cuTtpkeE wliti FceBnet, Cbam, CkM^uy smi Lhknt, 
WiLSiu I]bf imiti. aI Eh. «M prk* ll m. tLv KMi V4lukt;ihi M# 

«ppc«nwl fco JBniillli l»ir lirit# ^-hid -rbb le Iiiulcnitaxt4 1^ ■frhlfTiiihM' pf 11^ 

THE STORY OF ARaElTECTURE 

l^tmn ihij BatliMt to hIei Prcrai ifef* Bf P. LcTTjr r WAT»tiPPTt» 
F.H.I.BwA. With mawDiut Hhiiumkim m iIk £na± beildittgi ct^ ill ubk 
ftmn ttuJ naaiy ihc F'ap 

houiK IcFicicd. net. 

THE STORY OF ARCHlTECTURfi LN ENGLAND 

By Waltii H. Goprtiir^ F.R.KBhAi. A nipukc Snuiimt^ KcnuEit; 

In whkh rh£ dii? ml m^ho4i of Atstbitecnir^ irbiitn|:% 

id^ lEtdcctl ufi wiik the vxul yfe of ihe lirtie. In TVn Psuti; L Eiflv mO 
xMcjJkvAl, to 1^00, ckkily OmrdKi^ IL Bf^tuisuntir, chu^f 

I Eemu^ IkanT drith. 6i. £d. net per or the twrj ^nhmws bponii 
ill tme, 14 ^ ort- 

L PliB-ltliroPuMATlON. TTIF. PBHEDO OF afUROT BUELDIW 
Ulintiwii by r Ij fiiil-pa^ and ufiUlcr Fkirofnphdi und Dtsmingt. L*igc 
CTiinni dicith. 4u. 6^ tici* 

IL RENAlSSANqv. THE PBRIOD OF HOUSE ElllLDING 

lUujtimrnd hjf Bimllcr Fhcitognp^ Mid Dtawioes* Ld.r^ 

CZDtsii ftiv, ekJiiB, iiL hftf. 

.VETT BPnmV, REW.VED ANP mw' lUEABY OF 

TVf/J GRBAT STA^O^kD UT^RJC 

TFIE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD 

LDiiimK:4l in t Serin yf Phol^nplll and Mciuimd OnLtHnjlp Of Ccmiitty 
Hdum, MiWtisf oimi ^het Budding Bj TiicwAf mill 

Atteit^ IkrmAmwx, ERJ.B.A+ Second luhtion, Kcrited and Bnki^ed, 
DCUTtprbtiiij^- j te I'laic^ nnu*l]y hndy Rjptviiiiwd! Ill CoUmjpe, ami 

H KiiTtiriral and DwtrsprivE Teut* jEidwdlfl^ lUidflionnni 
ot j^jdififKiaJ yvm, rtam, DctaUi. dc,, frym pboECyftwIb and dnwitu^ 
^Idnn a tCriil uf Over too ilUMttmkHsi bi aIL Ul hro Wi1tas»« Knall fiiflU 
iMieknt^ jfllt. £n nrr ibe ■«. fOie roluEom cannor be ubtudned 
aepuiBidy m ht piurkutd iKiiahmfii.) 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, PREFHSTORTC; EG^TTIAN, 
WEST ASIAN, GREEK AND ROMAN 

A Chnadek in Veme, by IL CitEiiTM. }on*a^ MAr, RS..C Cofnnrnuui 
alKf ■» ciuilidv Edu^ frf Aichhiarfqrei biief EWe Intridtsctkau to okE 
MiKNi^ and a riiiJ GlnMary of Ttrmi^ «c. [Iluitnucci by tninieroiH kwe 
OsafU efid Cu(nipM4iiio£4. «td many Dra^a utj^ am| Hwu of hy 

^ Auth^if. ItKlfcliilng ^pUitomvw pmriat and afKinxialllW 
by Sir hdittUi UrnriKi, IU„jjK Gii«n mA. *«d fKhe». Iwe 

dutb, jfUl, t|*, neu 


M 


MTIFOJID’J "fniTORJOtL v<RCrMITECTtj'JlB 

l|^ TjptfjiBfljl!/ 4» twilit iH/ RmVtJ-fMft -''If^lfc'/iir/WF 

BYZANTINE ARaiCrECTURE AND DECORATION 

By I. AitKWTT lUMitTO!^. M.A^ AudiQc of "Tlx Qrtitto ^ 
ci, A WttI, *clirJ»flr saJ tlKi*(-4ifh #«M«W uf Ihr^tepo^ 

i tuKirtCT of cmutfuittkiiud jncihwdi uvl dcc^riiKm, ann tpc* « 
bdildlACTR In (joiwtiiiitirtaftfc, Ornate, ilit Bilkini. C?|irai# Aiw™ 

CUL coUmcod F^wpxoe >rtd i*o tllnow^j^ 

cxtttinM noil inwrirn^ RcCuiftilTMaiiMti, CofwmiCtkifHJ Dii^raail, 

pctHilik tiic-, rmtmraMi Lint PtaJiSi bmvKi^^ tad Skettbet 

til lit M. Medium ckiihp gUT, iVs. nc±. 

ANDERSON AND SPIERS* **ARCHITECnJRE OP GREECE 
and ROME** 

Now wissiwil in rokwria, obuiwnMt ttpoMi^Jri 
iKthiited. SiTwU Hvo. ckiUi. ellt. *i*, net eich »ipbi™, <]t£* 
r AHaflTKCTUftB. OF ANOENr OlUUitE. lUiwntM. 

■nil much crklur;^ by Willhm Iku. 

■t C^nnJ^ UnSKJHiy. hW Yotfc. -nd dw A™dcBi A^mr *t Aiixni, 
With oTCl 430 IllimMiimi* ill ColLnypt h*U-tiXx iml Ul^ 
n. ARClllTliCnJRK OP ANCtHSTBOM^ |t*i^ j«d awOtinr. 
by TiiohA^ Afliiar, LL-O^ Uie Diffstw •‘f Unuili ijchool ti (Uwno. 
U iih flbifUt loca DIuRlttlWfW in biJf-HiW and uo^ 

ARCHlTECmRE OF TUE RENAISSANCE IN tT.\I.Y 

Bv Wiixjiii I. Aktoam*. AB.1.H.A, Robol ■nd. Enlw^e^ with m 
■JdbiaiwI Chatncj un BuoqiM 4™J biirt woik, by A^n* hyxiirrenis. 
FS^^ K.H-LAA. Wiih IHiUa. indudnin i6 in Cdlutype, uid *» 
l^umktfu kt ib* K3ST+ SnaU Hopl cibtk ***- 


ARCI-trrECTURE OP THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 

W H. WAiia, .M.A, F,B.!.B_A. Revised *nd linked by Sh- Jinw 

... SiuFMK. K-aii., PEBd^. tH iwo voitttixt, fVbtmh^ i^w^T. 

Small ItoiJ #vn, doth, )^ 9 t. tn. mrf, tmi tnluitii;. nr £t ™ tw- 
fV.THil&VttLY |U=.Vi\ISSAMCE (i 4 ff-t 64 d). 'Siib ii9 ll^nmiii^ 
V, THI‘ I-.\THM lUiNAlSSANCli '^Idi *i4 UlLMUadortt. 


!?. 


DESIGN AND MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE 

By W«j« flOiiiNAw, Wid>.. Hi«BL4iF. A.«w1t tif 

•nd P^iirn. 'nie litdWiJ attlllwct and tu* d«iF^ *■ 

fnim Phwi.iR«inhi of (witcnqiinaty 

Intericin atld^ivb of calbdinli,«C^in Eniinpc^ Ltl«Und. A 

■nd «hk th»H tattXjioiiMiim dx «»ula of much tiam imatth. Lmr* 

ptpcf co\xa^ M. Cd. cti- 

THE SNLALLER ENGLISH HOUSE FROM THE RESTORA¬ 
TION TO THE ViCrORlAN ERA, i6<Ji>-ia4o 

By A. E Rjcnamrtiw. F.S-A^ F.IUEA., *nd 

Emulun, D.A. Titatlitij of ihc tdMiaweritnci ™ 

KfOlinbai «f lliii; AE'toy. arftmuuabip; Rcj^. 

InmwoiH, FuTfilaee*, Steiwata, ^"»t l fwiniefit, Ccilkijp. 

aoo Ulii«iudo(ta, in«>y fuH-paiCO. fttwn PlKHg«nqil»t and Oiawmaw Ortwy 

4 to, dcrtE Bll'- Owiiitf t d at i m , tys- ncf- 

•* 



H iVEir A?{D I.Ml>OKTAi<'T SUAIBS 0^ JO«OL VAU. CH-IBr.T 

i* r»e 4m« ww^ m^, ^ jj ktftf Pkm^ jsm k 

u, 4 «. ■/ attii tt mmiimi, «. Torf, Ml 

^s:xaS!s ""**"• “•“■-<~*."«f«»-~AM.«- 

THE STATES OP ENGLISH ARCillTECTirRE 

A &ui«» OF ^t'Aij. n Lunviuj Dtu^um, Scluwli 

Tachm. SdiiJeais. «e t»y A*tHf* Stm*TT™. H^.A., P.BJ.HA* 
Ap** <^*' Tunc* td ibt Start o£ the Tudec 
IViBdJ, Cwt^nj rri It luy’e dc^t ttuvn PiwB^ tisor. hr tdn, doik 
Htbogta^^heJ froai ttg. Aaititr’f (fiedaUy ptciHnd Dntwuun. Mi, ua 
jti. n!:t mciac^ ^ 

It Tjhi ftaSfAIlfciHUj fTtHluc. Kilnlictiinii, Stibw, and G«if^ 
F=I^od»>. aimprainB it Lujfe diaamjui. u b S«*i L to. firt wo 
la. pet RKfunioL 

J* PP- lourttontj llindbaiki cDptob mluod repmJttetkiaa cfall 
the llAta 'wtb «U cpurccL ead ui imilmc ^rcuni m' eodi *r)!>e mill 
mi^trtu. UtiBbaiiiHii. ITie £nt Handfe-iok <m ihe MiSfc A«» 

a id iti ■petub t^itioiu lerijtd. uith tddRkaul iUuauiiijoaii. Pipcf nvo> 

in. <m]> net; dotb u. 6d. Oct cKh. 

ELEh^TS OP FORM AND DESIGN IN CLASSIC 

architecture 

b Emwf iod Inteniii Modvet eelJatEd from Ha; BuiUhin of 
iJiri™. Hjf AKmaSn^TTO^.F^A.^Ra.J3.A, IhMcmintt in MfiaU- 
!“ ^ ^ r*?**t^ Lqa*iiti; HaiK tte. 

MKlUdiii^ 4 Iteort cuf 5^i t*llih3 f Joiiijc mmVV f ki»Era-iOwtEbmifhift 

With AmljdoJ Ae«wn, h> o^h&v 

Owo^ve Notoi, ^ Foiett'oitl by Pnjf. A. E. Ric 3 iaui^. RSJL. 
P.RXB,A. 4tu, doli, iBa, (**. 

THE ORDERS Op ARCHITECTURE 

CizE^t Himui irb RENjoiMtiKz; with E;uuflh uf ihet hbiiiic 

IN H^ttt, ^,uui, ^ AuimicAN Gmomivw. 

A n fti AItwiyo^ion by A, Tstn :aw Ejhvapih^ 
A.KJ.O.A. WuiunlBi th « Simci of to bll-fitijfo Pbies Irnp Doviiua. 

Si (rf Piwidi, Tl^, «nd toitlbh buiiabsi. Vtib 

liniortcp] ^ pnpwd putEi attd nuntetiHa Teai niLnuntkan. ato, 

SftSijc™5S''Sa;‘£.s ir ■ 

ENGLISH GOTHIC CHURa iES 

Ttui OP tUHt .iltcrnrmriiiiiE. 


1 ^ «C_ UlMlimted bv 1| Vhaa mi Line 

cJiopiS OhifdK* won!, Down *to^ doitl 

UrriE KNOWN TOWNS OF SPAIN 

In boimikedlooaapd iht«odiro«K 

iiL_^ I VwwtB* IJailct., Cuint^riiieu? 17 liji]^<takK 

*P^ llthofln^rKcVwrh^. 

]i& 


CHILDREN'S TOYS OF 


BYGONE DAYS 

Fiodi rtcUbtorif "niw* 10 (Iw XlXtli 


VeiikMi Ijy A 


bc^iuti 

BThd 


ary, Wv IkiHL (.imoip*. laiguan vcfw« py * -■ 

BfijcJoca} WTvcy. wilh i FrtjniilpH:*: ind tr PLifia tn 
BT^ 406 itUiuniioci of D«lk-lic«K=i, 

Tm. ^ €am\tj ^ ptdMi 

&0Cn tlK miiki^ duKs. \&llb 6fi pnijea of hlitnW iflJ s^nptiVc 

on-ntn, gilf^ Widi dfcuj:Sdtt! wcipp«. ™ cHiaper Mlfiotk 

x£E. 6(J. nct+ 

RENAISSANCE PALACES OF NORTHERN ITALY 

(«-lfh IfeililmM «f EitlieF Psti.iai)- Bt>xa ihe Xlllfb u the XVnth 

On turML. L'4ilK£ Ry ?H:C>M 3 JD« Hltr ALiilOIT J^iALTT, id f 

dMUMinhm l6o iW 1x1 CaWo™ tMn *|>kU% 

gninhi or .\^4:ftiiiiTd DPwwifigi^ Wilh lull text. Voi I, 

FjuoxtKC*, fiiA, Sms\, JitopirEMjciAMO, UiCtA, Pi¥Tiw-% ctr4 VoL II, 
VENICE, jrKl w ti»g VpjLaMA, MiNnuA, VnimiiA^ frnd Paduaj VoL nU 
GBN04% tnclidinw Bglo^a^ Mil^* Tw^. 

Pavia^ Beiagaht^v Biti^Li, €K, Snixll bolio, cletb, ktte/cd, £t iji- tan 

EACh TCpIh™, 'iTE fttC SCI J fot £7 i»- del, 

Tfffi ARCHTTECrURAl. WORK OF StR BANISTER 
FLETCl-lER, MLAick, PP.R^LU.A,* ¥SJl 

A xMtifloCt^ll Edited wilh LlEKtductnfy fllld r:k*irriTTtiTre Tcm. andmEft^ A 
xhi>rt cif his Li^ lad Acth idi*, by W- Hx-WBfWP 

A-k,i_B„A,, F.HhSvR, Asfioc^ lai^ CE* 'K iih mimcrooii I*U#ra SkMiw 
xml Dfzwtra -if rCkttiiic Odldiii^ bcKtic Xdd nbroad. 

PhcrtDgTiphi kkJ of Tcnm md Country Mck™* Ffaiiti, Builnca 

Pmtbscx. Schfflifau Twn Iklk* hlccncinids, Guci. Farrotufe, ett,* 
by ihc aythof, Qmiici, dotfai fiiily gih, ijlli tOfL -s. ocl bdjnarj 
limited m 1®D capH^ which ^90 arc tVrt ttk- 

A HISTORY OF ARanTEOURE ON TFIE COMPARA- 
TUE METHOD _ 

Rjt tho SiuJenl, OnfumiCI. iUil AraitEilI, By SiF B.WITTE*. FiBititt,, 

FP-R.Ltl.A. Ninth E^ihm. eunt^ctely KWfhten. Cont^aiw dv« 1^00 

nuKX, tMtb 5,SQO UhlKMlioni fCCtiftlly *dil«l HM TKOxly t,S» 

mwitliiEal liruei ftie lib ii«tllkin)» ffam FhMtitnplu Uld Dnwillfi* <if 
BuilJuijji of sit Cijftwtcrica tful TinF£i< Hityal eJoib* ijiie, 

THE OLD HALLS AND MANOR HOUSES OF NORTH¬ 
AMPTONSHIRE 

Or 1 , Ai^Tim Goittu. iLA, RRJ,^., A«tb.f nf ^ 

Zt rfK Ericliib Kouics” i™! WWticniui rtlh« Hiiwiitrl watki. nh luU 
NLseodcal loctodymiun ond Dciciiptii'c icsti Bfld, II^ KalW of *utrx 
tUtutntuim frofii pixHugra|rfti, ki]^y ipedfllly jdtciu ™ Ircim oasiiBl 
dtavuiRR and dhl ptljw, conmetoie IfiJcnaf stld EstnJot VleWft, f™ui^ 
ROil IrjcWiEt^ ilki rjixnicfCiU* pkm atfiflcbci iXt the 

text, Ciyjwn 4*0. clrKthb ktteimd. Sliktiy iifnJeiil cditsHi ofiocd before 
poUiesuxm to ruEsicriberk aiL net- 

THE ^VRT AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING 

Bv TifouAj IL Mavkiit, swbicil hy E parNnoi l^fth litlidm, 

Hevbed »iwl 0)BHnitnj< 44aj»(5c», aiirtirmeU b>' ^ 4 ^ Hwn*. 

bicctdie* UiU Fhtnofinfihl, »ml t cuhjBf tw*s. 

Cmh, Aveiiuct, TEirWEl, liodi, ltnwb», Tixallijjr, and 

€ii^hoiiw«. and Ibr uf Shti£i ind Tti:ei. httull Toiki. bueknnt, 

l^t. ijLtisni. 
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GEORGIAN ENGLAND 

A ti( la $<r;W F'^m tnd Mfentm. By A. 

HiciiA^TFiOK^ rJvA, Aulbot of "Ttio Eai|>lBli IsmJ* ci-e, 

CpnainiflK i cnkin i uq the i-aciil Sew, Amt^^ OinmK Sfnwt* 

AirinneciuiEf llulk^ci^ CWn, rhe Tn»m, Dwi^?^ *\tx%, IHinUnjp. 
EJtcnlulTt, UvailccK. ctc.^ inintraiciJ by lii^iica lEtHll 
<nntErnipt)»rT PtfuO^ orJ by llagsnh^ ^liaKclcTi 

Camibc»roii£X, Hoynolili,. Kuw&uidirMr^ i£id cxbts utklt bf^y 

Ikkd. j4 LEfw Hat lUuitatl^ictl^ toJ * Qaif™ rcwittpS^c frisfa m 

mkpiibliilikcii HfualijLt hy RomiJit DlCiro^i Mcd, \w^ dcish* gllT, til. fKi« 

SPANISH GARDILNS 

Oy Mfl Cl 2^1 j ViLUAU-STVAirr. A iincly iEKHmiEii I’niLinTc duciibin^ 

iht bauilful md mofl fwnv?«i anihiitttyi Wtrh 4 

m&tei En <;oknir Uom tb: Au^Hoc^j on^uot 'Wiirf^ilouf Ptwlngi^ #0 
oT n:psodtK0LmM i»f gsiobto. tuumry^ caaadn, ^lilot f ratu n^ 
tftim PtKirofiiTifiht, and nuEiuit»oi llbaiatwn 10 tjm text frnm pU 
Ilnuih^ etc. Snail toy\ fi^rn^ ckMJa. xjl ikL 


TOURLNG aNClAND BY ROAD AND BY-WAY 

A Pciituiliil Sl^iitmLiod Gtikdf, in A. n^v formii tp the of EIdimI 

Ely Snwat R. IpMa* Comf^rbin^ j® Typkjd Thduui unici Pm 
Dtvyum, iritb GfixicfaJ, intmditcxiiiit *mi Djfn|tleie AUs, Intrixhictkici to 
ada Dktikt uud ipqcultY dmwn luti^yiial Rptttc Mip ut rarf i Tuur, wkidi 
M dl=lCf thed Ln lielii^ % kh H^nSMx tP futijm, xml buihlkg* of 

luomU Ukurcfiied hy 54 lOrnhtji*, bubuliiijf i Rqmbci full-fisgri ■poouUy 
dnevn hy ihfl Auihuu iJwl to [fluitcickiiii tewH i[^Kagrii|ilH % iho 
Ajtki pqiLt whcfc, Ktna ind diapcf Own I^Th* diHhi i^. wt. 

rfVNCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS IN THE JiOME 
COUNTIES ROUND GREATER LONDON 

'^t'ifli i-i™ Rc^tmec w iheif Surnmniin^. By Fiw ftoi. R-L ftfl-d 
^ith X Rimi'nrd by C RcciKii^n mrrtr of [he Itaar of ihcK 

iurrh^MJi of anehait eafj.iit[xitflhip fey die feguUaa mvtbctftiy rsp ibfi ^ul^ecx, 
2^ Ultuthltliirit* inaiTY fnli-pa^, trum iJTAwinp by ihe AulfeoT md 
fttmi HH>fp^T;]j;aEui, oitd a PEunber of Lioc llluKfMiatii bi iha laL Cfeapec 
okEuc- tfeay 4m^ drxtii^ l£l. rttl- 

EARLV CHURCfr ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE 

^lili itpccUl RdetaeE tp Tbnbcr Comirueiiuri kxI Dotrif^tupOF By i;*hTreM«f“ 
^t^T- feTXiFTOTViKr, Auiluaf (if 'XJdgbi of Cibmiwi C^ucch Art," oKf 
Daliia^: vhh Pki: RojatuwQtnt Air Of ittt CxmiuLs?; Ajuttu- 

TtoTtVM.^ ^STtRSf Uirhi^h»K; IfAL^-Tramai CuVAClW W %'cfTElli4 
Ixxorii; Till aVutc CittAmfuf of bfotwAt; Ttsuaa in Scan uiNAyfA* 

^ii 3 i 190 IJiobiudLmf. Hoyd #vt^ ckMfei jUt. tiiu 

REPRESENTATiVE BRITISH ARfmiTBCTS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY 

»y Phofbsm C H, Rhillt, M,A.. FJl.J.l^.A., ktF DiirtHw tif the 
KhoeH !r>f Ajxhittcnircv An At'OTUiTi tif iVel\x I'lpkil Piituttii. 
ihcir Cima ond Work* feKbadlui; iVifeHnc Bjjtoft AikmiiLek 

Sb If. BUwHfi^W. Af J. aivb, Ouv pht^htr, LWfe 

^ W. Oiirk Hf V* DmcbditcF* E. L [.orma* lit 

Gum CrJbeti Sfx?tt wd Wdter lUiuLtnuii^ fef 1^0 Ettdiof ud 

V'ie»i qf ibrUrkrui^tirA BuafeJHa^ftv vnti btchacfuijr it PomtiJu. Lar^ 
ivo* doih* fill*. TtL <kJ. net. 


(.Vw I -(fair «CW 

ENGLISH CHURCtl SCREENS 

A etimprehrtHTe iU^ flf *hdf E*yb«w nod Dal«^ '^SjSILP W 
lUudi. TFnpA<i* Cellire* b P«i»li 

B]f AifiiM VAij,AJ«^M-A.. F^A^ wilborrti Cioi^ 

*<» icnfixlMcuMBii t*f typ«»l twmjifct, Jcffd, arnag. Etc, pl*'wo- 

^n^^Usurctl <Wt^^ tketiJirt, inclwliiii' n* “«|P' 

L.r. icflet Jn culouf iiom ip^ vEfra-oolciuE dravwi^L p* ftiltot 

4| ■» cWCptioMlly bltmtiinff ■utlw* J'**- Ictnaod, 

itl, j6c[- Oab* * blTvlficd mfjjm ti if^^lUhk. 

TJia BNGXJ^H C}^URJC:H SERIES 

OLD CROSSES AND LYCHGATES 

A Srady IksSs^ in*! CrafTnnafMliijv Bf At^ 

"Wiih 0vi^ a» iJkjuaiinrtt freni tpeci*l ^ 5 U>g»pii»Y OW 
piinu. umI |>"i«^rnjp_ Cfown ^Kf, Vt llTMilU OKaftCT IChilUC, !», Mf+ 

ENGLISH a^UKCH WOODWORK AND FU^ITURE 

k StydT Ift Oifwiuaitiblp fran Ait»- lASfl-iy^a.. By ^ How'a^ ™ 

crabhl, ibc Dcifd^^incfH cf SoeoW^ SemU^ Hdiebiil, Fj^t-Cp^, 
rwiTr Pl^rrheA. mrhh ui tfae Cirvtj uid F^nreid De^csljc^n^ 


tJoort, Fruthcfc, cK^ Whh ^ —- - - _ z ^ 

ScHsoJ chajjcr Eilifiofi, rETMod, wiiii » mw ™ 

CtGwn 4Ctiv cinth, tftlt. QeI, 


ctc^r «c- 
Caliacyiic I'Ll 


it 


ENGLISI [ CHDUCH MONUiffiNTS, a.d. ' Mp;* m 

Bt R H. Ciwnitjn* A wlh^ of llv= w^k of iho iny Unellab 

cnftBfflcn in *roQC, nmfbk, ibbaittr. Osnialnkpt i|ojuinttv 

watb unwHtdi qF IllHimtiJW, fjtqia tfraLJ artd 

Ciowti drtfliM gfli- OiMfiCf iKtMue^ ait otL 

ENGUSH church FrmNGS and furniture 

ar ti* R«. 1 . C cd«. I-li>.. a j^iIwSu^. 

Mwii. IWlJa,'Femt» ■nd Covee^. Putin, LECte™ Screciw, OlMt^ 

^UBtcd CJ»*. Otijiint, Cfate t™! fE»«tt|3 <if hwcttrt* 

of jfo lUuiErtiioni £rctin l^o^pha aud Drawto^ 

Ami cha|Kr |Ei*a4*t- lii 


. Iflfruh umcaftJl 
CI 0 UI 4 fiiltw 


the growth of TtiE ENGLISH HOUSE 

A BhDfl ftiitniT (tf V* Dfciisn tkwloimeiw from 1100 » l>» 'A 
ByTAuriiim^^ 3 <y« 3 i, I'i'.K.l.llA. Ojntsuuflp >«> 

aitx Ilo Illuitottm Jrorti Phutofinplii, aadm^ picrwCT m ™ 
f«Sn NUutcdIW. ^ aiJ rnnt,, S««»JEdU.-t. 
tefbed riial odvsol Grgp ctown WvOk ii«- 6 d. oet* 

THE S^tALLER HOUSE OP TO-DAY _ 

By CcHUAK huxu. F.IU 3 ,A, Wliiticf of 
^ X'A» ContwuuF^ oti Siwi 
McthU^ Dtai^ llysfcw. 

cak5ur» ^ from PiitaloffUfth*, nuJ lUiwcmti^li Imm 
of JIouKt, IHbm. piid &tiuaiM- ^t^dJJ^tn ifij, <Jtrth< i«. 6 d- act- 

the cheap CO'rTAGE AND SMALL HOUSE 

Or Gummh AtAEi*. F.R.I,B.A Edimm, namakped *i«i 

c^btbt^ ana (fo lUmindotB fro^ Iltwriaipi aivi Ptatocni^ qf 
Certain Mil thdf PUni, Hiwiing SctiHTIc*, eft., fram (FpicJ Detijpti. 
Sry^ cWh. Bi. £d. 





THE 1=0611 VOIMMMS of 

BATSFORD^S LlBR.\Ry OF DECORATIYB ART 

Ml illnfCM Scm qf rcTnukibJc t^ofK md cwnpictcnF^ |t rcru'Wi 
ibi DmJLtpm^l of Etinf^ah Dc^iHJlioa nvl rumbulr dimiijf ihe ihfrt 

Rmhimex Comuiiai, KVl^ XVli, and XVIU Tfjbntnm 

li» m cTCffnire tcckt of Bal», smd » j ocHn|dcK gtikb » ihc vocfc uC 

Hv vt Joiiqb lA fcdmrkjUaic Tof tiie tEKiUf nvrabrt of tlxii 
illiiOra^iulU^ the tinnpbcrtf wM tkoncH of their airaajgKTnKi^ wxt thdf 
tikxlftBte (rrtfia. T^k coenplc^ *crkt i| irtthUnhod 4z p«im »m.ymtfing Ki 
£ro, Iwvi h mpplWd fur rk; tmTcnt m im tfvcial |iricv £ki. 

IpxiiKQp TfJtiBB *fita ifaMT KiiiiMlT itii iiul tt^Kum « 

fLtU mr*r ^Etniiairr 4 ih4 

VOI- L DECORATION AND l^■R^nTURE IK ENGLAND 
DUJUNG THE E-\RLY RENAISSANCE, twidfia 

An Acctium iif tbeir E^\iTpfiKri{ and OomcKnitk I^xtm ducin^ the 
Taclor, r ljn hrfhiiTii msd Jacobciii Pefkjil*, 1*^ Jm-Tirn&i, Oscuiiliijff 
■boot JDO r^£P> ^ >» Fbttf fvith Q>hiim:d rnntkpiDCic 

■nd KV1K in ^tcTfogrurtmi), Kncludbij^ over 406 lliiutxnktfxt, him ipedaJ]^ 
PhcKispdpbs tfid McjuimDil gtudi fimm Mji 

(sac T 4 X i^i PL>, thjib, gtiL £s to*, net 

VOL n. FURNiTURE IN ENGLAND PROM 1066 to 17&0 

By FuKctt l4P^T£voM. A Survey' of iIk Dcvdi rtHncxii of In Chief Type*. 
CtxfiuJjiir^ joo with fjircir 400 Olkutatiom. (nwn ipcdsl Ph^i> 

emptn, to^ihcf vidi 3 in a::i|aDj. Scoond Ednkm, r«rl|Dd viili iwny 
1™ ILkafistiodj^ Poiio (14 ifi_ x io| inOr ehwh, giiTr £i ict. net. 

VOL. riL DECORATION IN ENGLAND FROM 16401^ 177® 

By PPUknNOi A Redev of iits^ jD^^dpprnent mJ FcanuEL Coin- 

iBauiil? 50Q poM Kfiih ortf 5^0 llfaiiiiTidiQrn, of IJ3 tic fufl-pgi:, 

frcnn tpeeb! L^iEogrtpb, bikL 4 Jtt ccii:iiir+ Sacutid Ed^doii, Bechet] 
Enlajj^ FtjUij (14 In. I toj tn.)^ doth, gflt, £i let- Jteg- 

VOL TV* DECOJL^TION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING TTiE LATER XVnitii CENTURY, ijfio-tSio 

An Acci^tn, of ttdr nc^claptficot and QnrwierwtiG Funiu^ by M* Jpot- 
DAiN. CcKitilning iibfiui w pager, a*iih over tfto fidl-p^gc Pktet (a teke- 
doti in CaUutype/, htcJii^^ over 400 Bjuuraikm*, tpecaUt nmk 
rhoto^pb Mcftuujid^ Dmivingr^ and £fmn (liM 

E4 X in| ifL}p cbUi* giJt. £x xo*. mt. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE SMALL 
COLLECTOR 

Iii l lkiipn, and Sonoondin^ {rom Akdievml to Fariy VlMliHi 

, / h A- tn Rf^EnH'tlnrutL Otobilulnif iln 

wiib alraT rjo IlhojniticMti fram rbo[Oi{;raphi^ Old FHttff aiid 
j hauM, Qnjdtui Dcii^gna, ttaimcrtiM, etc. Tbc b pUniud as the 
hn( «ptz!ffi4^ and aiRtprcbai^dvc ptidfi to the aid^kx rypoi of otl 
lumEtm TiiMfl ibc iEppe of iht cijUector of avcfi^ taicanL MhL Bvo. 
6d. net, 

the decorative arts in ENGLAND, tiio^nio 

^ H. tl. MbuENEk, »iU* m Intmlucilcfi by j. Sriuj* CiAmsvint. A 

o«in tw t in Pbtet ilJuxtzmtltiffi Jjfi ^pcamem of Fimlitiijr, 

t^dcfbife Pmtdclim, t&ckK Sil™, IhiKBth. Loeki, 

Omiolu Viaa. T^rry, EkidebndirLiTf. Wbfi bkf Hnlt^Tkid 

fntro duakCT ajhI ftiU ikicriiiikini. Ritkt, haif-ei&n-kimaiti, jifli. He fcv 
remaining copia o^kted of ^qim. imi* [mhuibod ai iuL net. 






A BOOK OF BUNGALOWS AND MODERN HOhtES 

A aeriE* uf TrpiaA Unisw tnd D? C*kii J, H. Kes^tT. RS 1 

AR.Swi.I« A«U«et. Oin^nfcJiis O^K™- aoie nxii*. 

Bfkf *14 Ctm, indudkiff iwm* ™uKa, 

fVmrtRti^cE In ffliwiDiT VkTfc plvTtQf;[nphlc Plan:** «*. t-"(r= 

gvo, ckifhy letitnd. 7 F. 6ct net. 

HLi^g IjiaI wttb hdidlijeaii And *!» klTC mm tw cbMUm xad OlHtk 

modern theatres and cinemas 

B? P. Aiwrrnw SiUkKn. A anrisk tit *o nkw* pvInE' d''« i« eximplsi rtf 
Rcccdon, iiitewm, (tmn. Teftibulo, UBhnn#. mtuil ilmmikai. denaila, 
etc,* t4 Tbtiift* wnl CaicniM ifi the pcMt-™r ftjle m Pmvx, 

Getinwiiy* Scaiidiffayki^ Afatt^, eit CtmM^ 

dueiioiii of ibe wnrk ul *«h etcMteot* *i k™±miw. Si^ 

GTDflhn^ LiPp. tsikSeS* Sau«|!E, tli! Ikmwiqi, Wllmi* Mcrefclwn, ett 
CrMitininf; ni adiitiuio nuniefiHia plini. dwiifew, eeauitu m u* ten, 
f>. 4tnv art taiivifl- If*. tteL 

the new style 

AffHtaeiutt end Da\ffi. A Suerfif of jb Firtt in Eu™ icJ 

Antmci. VPIfK «n Intrtdwniin olipKtl &™n il* Fttmi of J^intiim 
CvmiCA JOMI dwriptite OOlH on the Pliie*. CopipfUflW T+a htU-p*^ 
rifitct in PhutdgrtvttfE (if Bull(linip> Interiof*, rnmiinre, IJ^ting^cw,. oy 
(Kl|.kn<n.Ti modem nvduieat *«n w U Cofiwjkr, Meiw««»un, GrtjJiw, 
Diuicxk. Milfct-Sw*tjis;, etc., ebsecn » iUuiiniK ihc new utovewent in ail 
jn mu*! repKficntnritC ituniteiitlotH. 4li(, dutK ffUi- tsl. “L net 

ENGLISil INTERIORS FROM SMAUER HOUSES OF 
THE XVUto to XrXT« CENTURIES, ]66 o-i4m 

[he 
100 

_ __ _ . M«sarerf 

Drn^rbgi Intend, Chimi^cir-picoc*, Cdl^g^ PiwdU^ 

Meuiwurk, CarrinM, rtc., fmtii mlmjf Cmintiy vid ^ Vt sm 

Intm^occiifwi ?nil nLWnfkftl CHiapct tftiH i lC g pilt- 

c^L net. 

ENGLISH PLAS’I'ER^'ORK OF THE RENAISSANCE 

A lUviev of In 0«ifiii du«ni! ific Period faim »>« m tsoe. By M. 
fooPOAP!. toTniiOillifl otTf 1» fiil].|4gc P!i[» ElaptcthilJ, 
Geotsiiuv 'iJam tsilitiJ!*, (riei*, ovcmii^uilii, penels, ^niimfin, 
tktjiCctt., fnxn trpttUUy iiLii Fiwiuifnitii* ^ Mewimcii p»win«i 
up] Skcceliei. Vfidi en IjUiuirti^ Hiftoncid Survey (Ml foodtPt Infloerra 
end the Hvtduifaii (if Ikiijpi. Wotfe Mid Satw* ot CrtiHmcn. etc. N™ 
end ehexpet feuene. tScffly ttt>, clodw S]*. tUft 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE: THE OAK PERIOD, ty jtj-ifip 

lit OwMetwniKiK rotfntw, end IkctU f™ni T«dor 
For the me of CoUeeionL, Urtigneti. itudenti, end tW™ ,3_yj.,T.: 




InckidiiiH «k.> DntwinBl of rj^pw** pi ll» ^ 

JUtuititkim. vntli eft fliiiotpai] liMfnduciiMi. ew. Osenper ndsMJ* ivo, 
dA^h^ ^[II. 1^1 4d. lv«. 


TlfE ART AND CR-\FT OF HONLE AlAKlKG 

A Curnpri^bcmf^E C^kk ft'itli bji i\pf 90 iiiix cif lli^wR-boU 
i:i¥VAiif» lOlT. Gucmi'. School l^hlirtx, iriLvd, wlili ^dkikmi] Uapim 
uKt atw tHwrrtkvfiH CM^tuktw Pnrtktl Hksit *nd In fumu l ki n »tnc^ 
fubk^n u Tiky^^ n Hcmiit—^^ lUpotstn—FamMluiif Vjy-knxi Rdqieb— 
l%iitfEi;—ibftt Get Out t^' 
Onkr—tfc. CDniiUiidg 1^4 with 9 Ftmci in ifiiU mlour of 
ikcDniire iciainci Ijy Gnmlxi?< qiinicf ow (if IjUsebn 

h)r wdk-lAQrirn AfthtEccii. and £iutT|- Skctrhn, Pbrn and in the 

teXL $ 4 ^EC Ck>[h ktlEtt^. tin, &1I. lKt« 

THE NEW INTERIOR DECORATION 

An lacTdJtrtkm tw ikt» l^lndpj^ md [npcmajk^di Syncf of it* ibkt!hindt, 
Pt DcwoTiit TiEnn end EArutJNi» \rciATmrft. WiiJi oiti w tUtumiHni 
im ^ riiKi of Inteektf* uf inti, Fbxtiiitufi^ Caf)aEi&^ TfaJikfc>. 
inp; WpH PaLTiiinH'* ftc.* of ibc an arKmit hjr ivch Arduftcti Mod Ailirta 
Kl Le Cprhuikr, .\Ulkl'Stevcnj| Cmfikn, Ckiil, E>unakri Cmif^ Lfyay^ 
cte. With I Fnrtftiii7iip«ap hi ^dimr Vfnm a dtxwhrf? hf E- ^tdK>nuiT 

iv]iJ iu\X hiTfodneciw Aiid Fracdca] Dctiif)^ ott onvii. 
with ikcotuiTt ^‘tx^upct bv Jil MiJCNinirt ^ut'cvn. im- M. wfi 

OLD PEWTER: Its MARiiiti aki> KUn^ 

A Gtude for OiUcetrifA, t'jjfiff>rrh«Er*j «nil AntiipArki. Br 

Fmr V~ioc>Pf»lm:Qt i.»f ilw Scidcir <»f Col- 

WcTPt«, Gict£ 4 Lkim 0 fOE:» pktu uf 4i3s ^^OEUBti of 

Brjnth rVwTn'. duiud ukI descdcpcd, uui ii Liii of ^iOOO to &i,; 90 O Bewteren, 

with lIEuBiiiraEhKti itf ihcir I'Diidia mjhI ^cwniaty Almik*, l^a^bdie 
dueik^Av i>f ca.ntinji TpuEb-Bikin^ md Tor lllizimiirdia- Oa:^Kt nk^otu 
DcmT 4 t 0 , ciulh, £j 51- Ml- 

OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 

Fmm Eiily XiarsM trt tfce XlXth Cenittr|. Bv fk Amum Ji^tL A £yttcf 
of the Old of Amcria, Atssina, Btlgtuim Dncho* 

liutrakiau Dcntnatk Fcacti:- Gwumv, Iloliinil^ Muiii^aly, IrtUfd^ ludt, 
N<.irway^ BoUnd^ Partagal, Rouii, S^;UeuL Swpkis^ Sm-iCBCtlofia 
ere- Wish * -DafFCu' on S^jiumj tiflie uid ^ Fhotoi^nrucc «m>- 
imaln^ lUmmijiMutff jtuHfoeit^ tJheafitt rciiMK^ Qrom 410,Htonw, 
IduxAi in sdrer. net. 


ENGLISEl LEADWOKKi m ART -AND J^HSTORY 

A BfKjk for Arehiscetf, j\iiiii^uyrwt[, CrxEiinicit, *ml Lovetm of Gardens. Bjr 
iwt We-i.YAi^ K S.A. Comalnin.ig iio- whh 441 lUuwMtkKii 

tvfun Phr^^vKrapb* and drauin^. i-ier|^ 4SQ^ tit [irten, gtlr^ ^<3*- net- 


BATSFORD‘S COLLECTORS^ LIBILARY 

A Seria erf JLndbiiidn wtittETi exjvrti, irnommtksa. cif 

ptyctJnd txliic 1* <jjrmotwcurt, Colkctririp DnigitEriH and SfiuisTti. E flcb 
tmiiTM foimi in kidi mtmlEichon b> in inb|DtSt b fully UlufUticd 
B^pDjdu^ium bCtukiitr kM from HHiwvfitapht. Tt* lt>liiTWtiM£ Tnhuwa 
4 UT WlH riTaikhlc^ dH^Jh^ gllr^ pdw *1. net eadi. 

OJ_D I^NCLISII FUBNil-LraE- Hj B. Twxrt ami U. WtiaIii* With 
^4 llluiTTailnnf^ rVir# farArr/j^ 

Vfd D PE 'WTHR,, By MALCOLit ^Sftsb 1436 IlLiimikififce, 

mP'^ flu*TTii W'TtuaL v; Irh j i t LtuatrBllnn*^ 

L>irf . li BlIRNl nUBH, By AHtiai SAn.Lio- With to lEijmeitibniir 

Diymi pan ERY fmOiLAIK, Sy w R 34 

POHCliiAfM p By Wti 44 Aii BiremML With oi'er 10 full Kflie* 

mitiiMtiin^ 1^ tiuE e^idn cd the f^otklEi of VariiTiit Cemmm tml 
Pcniitb* 


A HANDBOOK OF CFilNESE ART 

Itwitulioj: ad lit!fin3(na]Dtt W uni arotfei m i'ainriiii!. Scu^ 

ninTHronsa, tjswmea. Tniils*. i-ir, tsimmch and Lwm^. ek., 
l-iiimstKi OivAUi S)ileK) lJi:a>i.^fio ^ r. 

and W. W. WfK* wpiTM. VJili ij &ic P*****- 

KinrKiuEEd, of Wfittjullng tamniilEa Jft pwEalk ftJJecnai^ 

tfd abo brtMtH 70 «id 60 PhotoMrtT^if Ulininitona on 

□laia. and » tjnmW of d™ tun tfi tht wan, ^ tnaiiti, lalnUt «f 
driitatic*,«!«. Lai@c Wfai»-«)*diwb.Ictteaal, ij/.nEf. 

TTiB BURLfA'tTTOlV" htAC.-4^tNB AtO}iOCiL4PtiS 
ItfinJ ^ iht vitt Tit 

monograph no. I—arL\TESE ART {Oaof/uvrO 

MONOGRAPH NO. U^PANISH ART 

Afl JnKudwionr Rrview nf .\itiiiiMmrrt Kiintiojj, Seajpiuic, Tndki, 
Citaim!:*. 'MViotfiifiiik, MeiaJwoflU btf IUw*tATn^ 5 w CiiA^ Itauiii 
tnd H, I»]i«w<XJP K.W, Obj#™* A. P. Kecducb, B, 

and A v/m dk Piir, BatNamn Bkvju?. and P. b* mjj^iTeiy. 

Wltli a CertCfiJ IiKiMliictJon By ’R. R. Tatum, Jare hJimt of 

DPoorsilYt .'in. Eftiildii^. eti;., (ntiiKiiw, ? Flap* ka Ml 

^tng iio kd acT Wkib itapa, SlbUi»Eniphy, eic. Royal 410, da*. 

Ofiiict tyj* nei- 

MONOGRAPH NO. Ql^EORGIAN ART 

A Surf« of A*t in Eogland dmlne tba iibtn of Gmtw m. 1760-1*1*, by 
IrrJin j. luibfifiika. "nic Scttkjo* cwnpnici PiitoJf^ by J. B. AUs-»n; 

W Wjwnfl- by GflomwT Wsaai 6.™" X.®*^*.**'* 

Ractiuu; ll’wi&tirA In Otn'HL BsacitzTf; Ttxttl^ by A. F, Kpamif.ic, 
,Miw>r . 4 *iJ bv 1 a»u* doaiwu-STABLM. Vt iib an Tnitnduttioo Ip Koojup 
F ht, TJw liUurrauoM inc!iid« 6 f 1 it« in coViat apl bi n h^tisflc. 
cianorkaki* «wtie im «ib|«T*, ?ad fotirans a of the fine and dctni'- 

aclv« WIT nf tlx Itric^ Clicapei rcktnc. Royal 411^ dfiit. ai/. net. 


COTX}UR: A of «s Snyot Astt pjiAcnc& 

By H. Tt*ir*YrrT Cuin?mn. Uic Hesdnuinei td" 1 he School of R-Ju¬ 
daic A of id coticae boi viTy [uncikaJ eb»ptEt^ bwe on fne 
Awhot** ntyirtiinettia, on Haimony-CcmttT.t-Dtiranl-^oti^- 
lotErnttnaliJiB—Eifcct of Mebnn^-Ciny OiIour-RUca^-’ThJr^ etc. 
UlulUaM br 14. Plate* (*mc double IWcJ. linntaJ m CcJotiIJ [pT 4 n* 4 * 
Haamiik* of (ijHtI CwflbbiadofJ*. Gta^. T«itoa, c«^ Inetoding ^ 
ncn-eEUnpla in t of «ppl>«"™ « Near alal RcyIibI 

Lnt|tftuiiiti. Bap, ckub, ijili. iw. nen 

A COLOUR CHART 

luucd in Coniwetbn laiib the above boot Ccniirtkii* of a rw 17 nKt>« 
in dianwit.-J', prifual in Giaikd Cnioui, *bmri(« 14 thadw, CoinLinaikni* 
■nrl I'WihT^tt. WitlicnJanaiitfrlatw*?**®- Pulio,i^nwia*®*-**'' 

FASHION drawing AND DESIGN 

Bv IxroR E. Cllirtwicif. llhistrtKd ITJ iiiuikhw e^nplrt rtf l lbfiifk 
FaiKlort PHtei, FattlaniiuiT Slwtebe* bw tlx Aut^, PiflUM Sfiidln, ^ 
a KriBi of ahotti ^ tbIl-pBfe add f'bttn.trf Comarorte!^ 

by ’aell-bitiMjrti wfim. fiieflpei Tilrtw. Uigt Itro, doth, 
kttemL Tfc ^ ™x. 




art ln the life of mankind 

A Snnxj (rf Itx iyhJr«TiwiFi froat Tom, Attm 

h£>4rr. PbmrmJ m * ttrtoi ol Doocne txth wiIvMm i^nn 

^ of tw. vlfh abofit p fuLl.^i 9 |»t i£ij inTlW iUwcnuufu tix 
tu!h*> 4 * *waiUf S^iottirt cnl and 4 mm of e£ 

moiofpTBqmH: Barn. Cmm firts^ doth, fs- nci per yiiLiim. 

I. A CVliNtlMAL VJb'W OF ART: tn NATi^Kfi^ P^u^.'tpib 

,tMD A?f>=tarEziATiQ>£i U. AXOENT TlMESi Tin Aar oa ANOiafr 

AstTtiA* ind ntber toik^ in. CREEK ART 

A rrs p^n-ubNCE, rv* komas sc bvzantlse ari- a rnea 

INFLUENOL 

ThciC C0C£d4c luiic Tuhiuinci ItC dl^|^Ek&J to m yt 44 Ul Tiirr r uiiirTj lfpn |j5 

tbeAppvc^Jnnird Smilyc^Artin^c^^ iJrt^V gau^hk- 

1 II 7 written iiDd fuU? lUnitnerd by miaiy Drawit^ iitd E'boiO[[ti|^kx 

A SHORT HIS'rORV OF ART 

From dtnei to the Kbvwia^i^ thtt 

of I>r. IJiJW. ^^dhed and RcThcd by E. E. TAMCit 

lIEuitntcd ^ FkiEi, com^wwins abiAt jjo 

* ™ Pimrfng^ b(u%»ciiB:^ ArcbUccmn^ juJ Pa tmiha 

Art rif EirB^ Q 4 ifl£c, E>-^tine« Goihie, RentmmHx, and Rcmt Twnrm 
Tru- l a id i tt e afi^f iImIjc i oc lUtttttatktm In ibc tM ftom L>niwtngil« GflgWT* 
ing«, and Plini. MoJlutn Ivi^ gUt. let $d. net. 

HISTORY OF ART 

By Jn?mt Ptofesot at Prxnwti Colki^c, OUToftik. In t tnkiiDH, 

wtyal ?'^Pj bomid bi gUt, A firw ictr ipondir uralbibls it 104,. ner 
mt~ P^ibtlihod u s6a nrt per volute 

Vm. L PEJMrmii, .VMCIF.NT AND CLASStC AfT. With *i (Wl- 
F*«'bwloJitnf iumy in oulour, uul UJiuinikiw from Hiur*. 
Unphfl, Pltiw. [>la.w'mg«, Ribiujtatkm, cic, 

YS;. ’lu ^'^•ANUNi.. ISLA-Vnc. ROMAN ESQLitJ AND CCDUC 
in * '* j diuhile-ifltl lfull-pij{Q JmJvdin^ hiAlif In Cokjor, vid 

1^0 llbitrtatkwn fityrrt rnotdgnph^ etc, 

VoL ai. THE RI-NAl^SANtt TO NfODERN Tt-MES. With n hill- 
r»#c Flaltn, hidu(UnK m«iy in eoltiut and rrC DIuMAilucti fmin Pheto- 
etc. 

TflE DRAWINGS OF ANTOINE W ATTEAi;. 1634-17^1 
?/ «■ T-.Pa»* 1H, *>f iIj* A<hmtikarb Mukoiih OafonJ. E^hw irf “Old 

' A full, ftHidnal and cntical Sturtcf. [IIUKtmwd by too 
UtUjifype Ecp^iKtk^n^ of teWred duwicxkiir Or^vkigi ftmn nritwee 
t c(»««iWp itnmy impuhlbbcd^ ■ Fit>nfiipjece ht coimit and 

lb uf dM Msttaj V iiKMi mi|Kittani pkiurtt Wiih fuUL nririr^i md tAactk^ 
tiirfi LcttEipniii^ 4111, caqvBi dtrth, gjlt £j a n«, 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH W'ATER^COLOL'R PAINTING 

!c‘c^ OwmtL, F,S, A Wi(h t I^Jtnwnrd tiy 5I( H. IlcCiiEi-STMmw, 
I .S, A Nb-w and Owner Edjiiuit, mimA md enktnHi, <-f ihh 
fijm!?"* H hhwratkm. m wkw, and * 

1^*' alphabetkilly, n< ihc princip*! ^gltah 

W*iRr<olaurwn», Lirn^MeJlLunltro.,eJo[h. lyi.osi. 

historic TEXT 1 I.E FABRICS 

l^rK*--C3iiwcli VcfTfticflm. tic^ wUh 

llf J plaan™. ihwKtinj wret seo turietir* 

nfTcnikDciJBii, La/ert»o,fikrth.gilr. n*. net. 



TilE ART AND CRAFT OF OLD l^CE 

In h 31 DJanwBi, imm ihc XVlfb« the E«lj XlXdi Ceotur^By Ainw 
vest IfiwsiiraEiiO. Whh iri by WmiPiM PiKim. ^ 

fjfTwmifCHi: Kia Tcatntc, IncTtidiyj^ ^Jn i DlbtkigOTli^ - 

lUrnmifui^ 1?^ fuUilwvSc Fli^ i m cofo^. 6o ipcoiT^* 

diftBfmra* BriJ ot shir imtit [wcei ofi Lmc- Lwftc 4 hi. 
<|at *4* 

JOHN OBEHSSET 

IWiOKit^ CMmti MiJ-ktUit. Ilofli iUMi Toji&btibeinyojtef, an^ Sjaff- 

bho^Ukcr, ^'tsh enrapkt ofhii daitd r?oi 

PkhuMv toifainiiut tjfv tht Rccoidi of ilw Obri*t« f&mi^F- 

rtptixJuml In Cultoiypc. rf Horn end Tcwinbc-ii^ 

MtdeKW^nes (ft iltfem' MHeriali. MnLiltatu, cte. Ediiton tnnjtrf to 
IJ6 iivniKi^ empiet, Sff vhkh * to • « fnr e^c- *'«. f=TO™*i Btli- "’P- 
ii i*. P=i- 

DESIGN LN WOODWORK 

A pciMicii mamiL By Peset A Wmi, tun Weed cd ihc 
jwrewnii, L.CrL SlijKdiiEh TceSnicaJ InetuntTO; Ambor bF 

"FufftiruK (at SauilJ Itoiiiai et^ &;(mpmii|* thwtiai 
w DedBn {tn*ruin«t'iy). 

Siilrdfit-^lisliiiig—Su^tttaw for cdTOW m Trade ^ 

TwinEiie Cdlksn*. cw U^UMPUsd by »s full-pesp epeeidh 
Diawin** wmprafflg <TO d rtSiW"'-tL l!?’?!j , 

MK«»Uy Ubea q( t« Miiroli. Stuolii Cloeitt, Qimiet*! J 

«e. Denw 6T0.cUnh,liftTO«d,«i.nci. 

FURNm'RE FOR SMALL HOUSES 

A Seifai ef Deeiipii. B» Pn*cT A Wells, Dintitittlng Fbtw hp^ 

di«d frtti pfco&W«-i Wbfki«« 

wilb UliaintlDM in ibe Ket, Cheapef rHUue. Siwli 4TO, eTOtn. T'.Wl.nti- 

handcrai-t in wood and MET.AL 

A HmdSooli for ihr u« of Teirfi«m StudMite, CiafwiMen, wjj^ 
By JtBtff HoOfM ind Aueiro J. Sltiw,^. Prt? 
fipin Dfiwbgi end PhtHiipsitliS, Second Mltkni, rarilftl end rtdwEca. 
1 Svtiw cfoih, ktttFffd. m. 64. nei. 

CRAPTVi'QRK IN NfETAL 

A Procrkil hlcti^miT T^itbook for Teif hm* *iid 

IVy Auwi J. SHTiLijT. CarapErtine^ a aetis 

Ufawtrtial fSimKtvtlt full pii^ Auihart 

lliaii'hm cicli iccompMued bjr dcKUlea^^ie^nK direciiousp tncluilinp 
Ihk i^lSiwI *4rtet, Tfe, en^.Medium Svo. do^K mnw wttb 

•^itkiruti phi» jiLtat, 

uii ■ - — lit-. I _ I J lit iI^ flUfiuiMitil Sr# WiilliB W-Pfif 

■tiEdiCitt Sr ibm IAItUSwrV LmAm fiL^oSmAM^. 

BOOKCRAFTS and bookbindings, a Pfaciial Cotuw. 

By JoMH ifAieus, Teaeter ot Ldoftter 

wlib «i Inuodueirmi by S, L liMtuud, A.R.C,.^ Pmop^if tuU^ 

^1 Crtfra CriUeflft. Conwlidnfi' ettfct* i n HuTOtkaf 

yid^Fiki Biittiitur f^KWSei, Tjeftcriiig, Leather, rijpcr.*™-. ^th »» 

dealjpiL IjMgf *», et^ hend-nttlbW Ijy lb* AtHhot. fa- W. BeL 



A MANUAL OP HISTORIC ORNAitENT 

Being ui .iccQUflc of the of aod tbe Bkrtkk: 

Art^ Tcaf die itK ^ Studcitii «ad Cdimca. fly Gu^u^ 

A.EXfl.A* Fl/ih ftrsod tnd Qiciisbibig 7001 lHuitn- 

tKmp, (kom die Auchtir'i Phi Dnvki^ iocluiiHitf imttv xnr tu fhlt 

Ldltk^ frofti KHurrb, nd m miM mk^ Tif cot/niKd W Pimo- 

f^mluc fUva d' OFtmimt of die Divnt mJ ihe Rhibxilukt. 
clolk- rtL tkrL 

A flandbook: of ornament 

By Fmfninr E Siem MeYim. With 5,000 HIijiiftttwB of du EiciDHiti tw< 
ApplicuWi ipf Oectimkm Gh^eetK c^- Preij^ Dla«f*, 

CodKin, Hcnld^, ett^ sriMpcid qo ortr jeo Ptua^ 

irproiJiKnd fkiru tk? .WbetfS ijnsciilli pn^p^rfa DntfHn^ Wi4h Jc- 
KTijirttTi: tcit lip Cjch lubjcrt- Stt»v dotK feiKwd. aji. ta-L 

"li 1* 4^ A Afl Ev^nxci«rjnu„ uw ^Ji J|*t SeMtmv w <hn. 7» 

it^AL rr ^ A hph w MrrvBitBa «E»t isii a *tiM*r4Ci^ Tbi quIUt *t tb# 
M SDEBuilr hub, am! tbt uha^ dl cTOnmlAf b itaf ikbf Et iMit 

K veil 4irP3ihff4. Aoa t3B| iBMBlf i;}0urn;pttT« tft dbiKlhi^ bat aai inm™ ^ 

U4t Sfl |Wl ■ tHMk Sttdm. 

THE ST^^LES OF ORNAMENT 

PnKn PrchivEcKEic Tuim to iKe hLkkiW of t^'li#' XJ^Cdi Ccoiufy-. ASe«4^ 
j, 50 C liutnpkn Ananfpd hi HktomaJ Oidcr^ v\th doenmiTB eexL By 
^lyLE^vomi Sriaiic, Rcv'ttsd nbl Editod hy R. Pt££»t 
F.RxLBJ\_ Cnr i Pilft hifl f6a |ugev vbb 400 Plata cahlHiJ^^ 

dpwaiik of j^jc* •rpBjaic UhuirauDCH, LBt|;c ^tp. c^pth, gdE. t jl, net. 
Hi. WiL±*m CAW, lb w litirChy MKrpp in iM ClndW mrnlB F " ,. , T* 

iMq i lAg^l* vrAtau# af KOkf 4Sa p4«tA feud 400 JJlii^Intuws fe nuIlT bvftTtiT N- 
wmlol Eiwmt piYfeS^lii lb vnldbuB Hub^bartc fitaifeA ta Ua« 

n 40 ^fv 41 UlV tLE^elfKSLib ll k feCKAlKAfelX VfeAt- . . ^ Tb ^ f|^■tf T^l T^T^ ■** Ic# 

lb Uzai pun -fevU c£w£ jod ^&DunfeT«tk, AAfI fef* dtKTit wiU) fefei 

ABSTRACT DESIGN 

A P rariira^ hlmiuaJ wi die Maldflg pf By Awit PcXHj, IbIb libad 

^ Lhc Art Section^ Geddanijdi't Ooiki^e. N5cw CfW. A icffei pf txieitd^ 
kTprmilve soetkma cm Ondlripiu. ^Ibmcmi, to- lijuiinied ^ ibouE 

AalharJ tfCC^y-^fepiied Dnrring?. 

PATTERN DESIGN 

t^ir SmdetiUi lieaiirijK iR ■ p^jEaettCnl way die AtaEunn', PlmniRe, H?o* 
Jiiclmd t’jf Rc^iatcid UiTUfd&iE, Bf Lcvti E Day^ OiaitBinku ibcfeit ^oo 
pagte, uW joo pmcucal flimtntio&i ficHM iiicdiaBy Dtuvingb 

^ I^D&giapha of dff PriedpOa of fttpcn «* *& 

^spiM Gfwictricd Omaroenr, «c. Nr»' edition, ncrlud sfid cnllfpEcd 

by A»Oh Py*:k, Wilh ttniiy fnab TUuitraikiP], uuJiiJW 4 %etkA kl CuImUT- 
Demy bifo^ doth, gill, Sd- rei. 

NATURE AND ORNAMENT 

flv K Dav. NATOiut YttE Raw Matmial pb Diavt;^| Htailiijf 

chl^T of ibe jJ^fadYe iHjidlkd^ iTanr Fonp, jti go>wfb, fHiuree, 

™ cactfeii Wiih JJQ l^iEtaiiwti, chk^ jtitKiped eciffipiuiuivdy limkr 

fjYwciE, bruiu, Bcoici, eiCr, itiCEtiLliT cirawn by Ml» J. 

R»bt^ Nw and cbcmt otviioJ^ with e Q»pfCf by hlAiiY 

tio<iAETii+ Demy 3 ™* doth, Ici&fHh |i, net, 

SHOULD WE STOP TEACHING ART? 

tjv C. R. AuiksK. An btteioriAA uiii fluupokcn AXnqm of jjtoAcni An 
EdiKMum. Sto. bhtfd.. IjiLclmm hu:i* 


the practical DS^-iUnNC S£RIET 

coMPosmos 

An Aoalnia uf > 1 “ Prittcipfcf PtnurtiJ JZktiga. By Cntit C Pe**c*. 
R^A, WiA chuptEn rft Tone, riM^buiKn. KnulUwo, 

II.T, HJwthm, IfJtromr wad JWance of Colour, IJbkw^ pl yttuKj by 
I to cnctipmtiie «nd uuhtieJ Dwvwingt. S^icha, gnd DHg«w^j 6 
Pbun di c^r, lAiJ tt UtutDiLMi* from gft*! M*i«nw >!«*. 

jfllt, i^pcr iUid- toL &L net each, 

.\NIMAL ANATOAIY AND DRAWING 

Rv Eiw^m utimntoi by » i«t» of Raw in 6pri™i|n '■* 

Auihoi'i Dtawiofi of Uokws, CAirut. Does, Biwit »™t »i«> ^waw, 
TTrftT ^ ri, ip Jibn Hcuons, tyiaiiw^ cHe. tncliKhji* also miinerow fuB-paeF 
■ad imtlkx haicittfl* of Anatotny, Mmidcc. Boncf, «C. 

PEN DRAWING 

A IWital AlanW on AtmimialH Tethnl*^ StyK By G- 

JL liiAWOOlv Ccaiiittung iBctiuM oo Hiltoty—leciuimHe—Matcmlt— 
Fijmnx. Style and Mcdwidj-Lualsatpe *od .^ichi- 

ee^n^-Modmi V'ntic—SWrinc JUiatnUnln-dl^mtB Drmag 
Adwnimmttta—r^nhioft. nuiwm™ p»ciK»l Dta^MW hy the 

Auihor. juid K» ras=» IIl«*tralioM by the <hkf Pen DeuiyjunicEl of 
pffeKnl Bnd diW- 

the art and practice or sketching 

K OMtouclBBilre Tiattiic on the Practice of Skctdnng by ew*y tnetlitMi 
By IWM SanariT. A-Rl-RA. The Amhnt Min auMcasiDdy with vancto 
n^ALi—Fen. PkaicU, ’W'atcr^cdriiif. Oil, W.»h, Cnynn. tlath. ttc> »™l 
giro a cof^ic aceotwt tif the Tcehnique of tsich. ffluMK^ by 64 
of halTtottn UlnlirtMioo iiul 6 PUta hi Oolotlf, Irllft wktu W 
Ulwiraiksw in the ten, tkotti the wtrtk'of grrat Athm. 

THE ART OF DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL 

B. JjuwuL SjtuwjE*, A,R. 1 ,W.A- A PiaelMil MihmJ dwlios wiih MaKiub, 
Tedmapie. Now «id Sfceichu«. BnUding up. I^na wid Sty^ 
Bcotoduetiou, etc. Second EJuion, ivybed and t^intnmg 

IM f Mgiy with lii lii^y nrinisd icpfodociioni of mlcswu IhsieB DtawMigt 
fi 1 e nd iod Sciscapta. FiEutt-Snidio, Ikwjk-Illiiitnili'WA W- 

SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL 

By lain* SatttM. A An inooduetiw it)^ *"*»■»;»"Art 

of OwlnR in Lead ftsidl.” hot dejJiit# efltitdy with ak^t^una a» jlUimzrt' 
fiotn the mahinc of Sniihod DmwEng*, A pfactltal inenual lof 1™ 
Atchhoci, Student •niT Atfiat. CwinhiiiiK 111 jumea uid jh iUuiuwiiui. 
by weH-liiOwn unub in iht modlLun, *ffl 4 Py the atnhtit. "Ja- hd. ueJ, 

SKETOUNG PROM NATURE 

A PMCiicAi Tteaiiie 00 the Prinemtea of FSctmkJ Ctan^idEn. ^ F. J. 
Guh. CwTWvrrt: tioiw trf Subject and Italloi! of Sl«Kl^To«rt~ 
Pxercise in ^uinaijiiciii^IiEiii^k* fttun die Old Alajtert. WiUi A FUtci 
in coloor, ntttneriHia compoeiiiDtu frt™ the Auiiwri i>tavina(. and 1 
by da Wlfll, Ijsome; CiHulabk, Umpietilcay UoniunifMIl. «fc 

DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND ILLUSTRATORS 
By Auih W. Stist. ConiainittH J» f“e“. '"‘i'b tj* Lllirtfitdow iianiial 
in Senia. itnuay fiiU-j*gt Plates Dmwktsi be ukl md Modem 

Artktu. Seoond Udtiiuti. terbed and imliirBcd. itt^cloUi- 

*7 



ART IN DAILY LIFE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

Bj D. D. A 4wl iTomr^csan tn the vnrl 

m FuKvurd Iw F. H- lywiT, A.IlJCL.1.. Triai^r th« CViTiiil Schta^ of 
Ant A£|J CmTn^ A C£iflip£]d[Eaiift pnurtlfitl cwtsm ftif T^dtuiL 

S^v^u, «vi An Imtfx; tienditE erf lie Fwc of Flmti io4 

ihcii Uio» Vi^usv Chirifiia^ sml iDntpery. Anutml Dn'vKe^^ Mi^MUng 
Sht^ses ^ tito OHtce Nuto on 

CrMiiK ComrKwtxKi. Dctiuri, BApfud Add pB^ttoCp Lm* cbjqw ■ dlridod 
Edit> dirtf bhiLmw: a hkiiPticMl I'^iuiii^ B. dole ui t4ti£i4oniil lijftirijiikMtae^ 
tnd n tifitf ftrrhcir ol Hi ptAcdct ted ■Pcchnd^iw, Wilh lo (^ni in Oilwr, 
Bikl dllltiCTOOi Eiill^j^ Ujd K 3 t llhiicntvum iti Line leuf lUlf^ltirK. 
Mesdimu UotR fctiewd, tot. 6d, ttei. 

EVERYTJAY ART AT SOIOOL AMD HO^^E 

By D. Dr Saibia, ^Jfjth an tEppcdcbehe bij Si* ^IkhKl SidicT, 

CD., Oxford. A Fxuiticil Couik bmeti ca tbe drv Berntd nf ELduQiiion 
"StiVj^ctfriadi to «nJ *dla;iriitlc to OiJten Ajf:ibMLk^ ocmratcia# 

^ndutneti Xc£to4U nn Hmihnntk, OeiigiT* T''bnrce-Siaimiiu^ flic., nilfl 
MCflpai on AfdniwortJ £>nKb^, Leti mny , Sr*iitol GIish LeatlKr^v^ 
vni fiibff Cnfn. % rtb ^ PUia in bdf-hw. fft>m il^ AurtiwV DnwEajp. 
wamai^n fii^po^ mad umlkt lifkc [lliEiThick>ni« uul Fktn In coknxr, 
iiudt VcfXfl rdL Secood md dsiaifKT nlitki^ narked JSftd mJkt^EsL 

McdiLLns %^Fa^ cVtiEl Xfl. Ad. imS. 

PERSPECTIVE LN DELAWING 

A liniplc rnrrcdiictoty A^wnl. B]r Mb* D. D, Sawica^ Lite An Lcfloifcr 
lUe Attihn* of "^Imaydtr An tt Sdit*dl And 

Hnoic."' ^ifh Id Iiiitodocuon bf Fndtim Aluik late Pto- 

fc$K>r erf Fine. x\n., I.'ru.i:crii ly erf Rcidbi^. ^ iib. Secdtio* oa Jktdc 
d* Cube, ^Ibdt^ Ketkciicmi^ Atml FYrtpoCfivc^ Odi^xt, idd 

Diiiuntcd tn^ o^tj loo and Skctcba, a E^itanjiipiw 

ki cobRir. fpcdallf drwTi by the Auih^. and KpniKkiciiiifu frtXH Fhotu- 
graphi. CfnFwn tvo, doiiL ji- r^t. 


SKETCHING AND PAiNTiNG FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

Ad Flcmeniiify Fnoocil MmiuiI. Dy P. P. Sj^weh, kiv An Mkirealv 
^ighton l>k.c;cun 1 cxiiiin^ Cul|c«. Autbtyf of''EtctyAnv ^Pto|«- 

pve, ere. WHK a Fpcwoni ikid W|eH chanten m: 

tlngaibettocl a Day Out, Mmierkk iVaetkdr the Fbn ftk^teh Out 

of Cti^TT^^ltkin, Motidiing and Fiumbigi, UluHiaied oohauicd 

PrDiitisptE^ M Pkit^ Id Lkic Jind hidf-liirtCt and htxt UJuawiixa Crotla 
the Adlhuz^f wwrkHy prep^Ecd Skfltdsei Dij^fnirt*, Ctt. Cfxwn ITOi 
ifm iih 6tl. net; ox c]winrr-ck>ih^ net. 


TifK art of the BODY' 

l^^'thmic FkeniBci ftKE Irlialth and Bciooy. Dy Ac.MiEt« 

l>inD^ anj Fliyikal Jimtoftfni. A mttkA itf cmf iixl enp^^hk 

«maej, luiiitraiicd hy duuiHcnij Fhofomphk Pliia* ippckSy pciricd 
the Authuii-, lOO llih]oirti on ^ tndlc*, ineluliilm iruuij ^ppjduc- 

Jkicu 0^ tl^ce ihtorti^ dfat^ aitck nude. Cpw ie^Ti: 

punefinnB nf ihc ^pjEit—irlo.'w tn Well—F^ffurt Kcdiiciiic'—-l^xcecke* 

fot [he pEgt^live Qf^4« Back anti Neck—Iflgi mad AnLki^llic CmK 

^thc llajvh mad F«?—Skin, Eye* and Toctfi—Cauuip4TiQn^Wonxn''a 

Dnoidum, re, Lai^ cioih* gilt* tiL Cd. Cfci. 

TT-ffi HUMAN FORM AND ITS USE IN ART 

StUilk* C« 7> rUln Emm ipoctafl, Ktotcd 
*2/- ^ Vbrsiibt, iMiutlk>R i S=lc* of AUk 
Stuibca w F, t J, CRtnisutr, fS.A^ 'W'lib ut tmjpdueikw br O. Mi Kn- 
JjTwm Bii^ratod hy ly Phonn[t^hk Hnsa and DH^ndfiMii Ttet Binuva. 
wBiii deaenptlre Ncitfi ua the viAe^ iinii ehnln tAi, nc4* 

li 


LIVING SCULPTUKB 

A of Exnrtsion in ihc ilumm F 4 giiK.. By Bt* mju 

Momtaolu Eh-wooin • Oiow^iwflS ■ Scnei 4T ^ 

V lrr ^ l Nral« A 5 td ttenufe Fjjnrc* with d«cnptiv« The in^ 

Juctioo - iUu«MW«d by 9 pS*j=*. 

In Ihebiituiie. GiseK Rcniussiuwe imi newo* Art- Lheujwr 
SmsU4W.ckith,gUt. 111-<)il. net. 

LAUGHS AND SMILES wni Hew lo Daw Them- By A. A. 
Bnun. author of “Figutcs, Faces aitd Foldi” and other works, 
r o flf) ,i., j n g 4t pbli^ primot (» tifttt. of lltoscnau CoOltracdoHd *fc*lri^ 
up In nJctsMivc »rt^ hanwroui 

. jy. (^'^1 tiimfo Ifwn oU Ntuicn. ^rnniJi^ m ^ about joo 
bf the AMth..r. with conche iwt^tiw Ten. likJ^E 
■oiumuiai'DugTutn. Oblong 4IU. dcwiwtnc brttnh, cloflili«J(> }*, 6d. net. 
iwih- ediU'a Tw™e art ■tB 4 ®rtA, <it uflS e be uL 

4p{KL‘'-4licn»i Mb V*ii. 

figures, faces and folds 

A Ke&ttiwe lk>ok OR Ctjetum# wtl the Fiiwli: Qumtewnr* im^ Rum- 
tvr Fashion Artiitj, Di«a Etelgnen, md An SntifaiiA. Br 
AHIUK0 Bhaun. CoilttK*«»)! it* eoflliaiatnt Wiring Oter J|» liitu- 

IraHona of CbrtWt-a umI ^ 

ftntkmc iiMiCiajftj inii |iHCtiJAi^ fiMdiidlos * P; 

JlZf ftont -teS t^i ipneially ^ f« 

prwtdcMi teat. Drt«diiism«. Figuj* ifcaO*. -VnatuRb i^yjK e^ 

;pi«.ir.. Deidt 4*0, Itiff I»p« eowrt, 101, fiat net; dtUfa, fiiM, it». u. net. 

THE CHILD IN ART AND NATURE 

By A. A. SHAW*. ContnininR tbtpta* ^^eny. 

and ora too IJJmirBtKioe fnm PlwoBrapb* 
of ebltiJ tx-iio*. ceppewiciu, the rh ll H Figure “A'*' 
cerbed «itf enkcfcU. Cheaper teistuf. giOk w wW «fw*s, wt. <d, net; 
of dtitb, gilt, t ja. ^ net. 

alphabets, old and new 

ttlih Ju ctWJjlrte A^hiheti. JO tcnea of Nnmet^, titanf .AflOWU Ollet, 
en:, sSt^und AewnRoJ fry Uwrt F. D tf. Wlili * ibotf acowinT of 

ibc of (Jic A^phibcrtri Crnwlili Svii, cJmtW 

"A b c-?* f »iiifch b4i. prthii^ pfftpVwl ujhm* tu!?£ifiiJ llub WTMi bflfm lipiied oa Ibe 

A rJmkU Unit MjtmtS 

PEiN PRACJ'JCE 

By WALixit HnsuiKt, Otfrtet* «* Tool*. Bttnd-prii 

ir.iir« i Uneklt ami henwg tmt, A Ounrt «, wtfh 

17 t>|*iea ujeduUr dmrn by the Author, giv^ Wira huiMinah trf 

^ 6 ftem aelceied ISktwkal ^ 

Editioii, ie*b<jd. Crown < 70 , «t«f impcf eoren. n. «, oetj or borwji 
kiteied, ea. ad. net. 

THE ROMAN ALPILABET AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
A IiiM-aitcd Roprodnctlon of the .Alphabet of the Tra^w 
AtUN «. Sw«.^ A Serfc. of btee W»tta, pitaifti fram 
and htehidMig typical 

bcti ■ml Typcj. fcttviiluctiHn «wl daa\puTv h^atsA, 
balf 4 >onitd, itrttertU, Of la 1^ ficL ncf. 


DRAWING, DESIGN AND CRATTWORK 

Fcrf ItMhen, aid Dtalj^om. Djr FRnfur. Guu. Dniiijiki^ 

wkb fUftK Ilk;tiis£bn& PUro, fium Drirti^ hf 

ihc AuttKir u!^ Olhcri* JotJ Hiittifk Dcnigua:: OinicK„ Fciilii^. J^|*dc3t* 
cti!_ IliiRf K^Md tmd rnbi K H Ktiih iton^ nw 

rndfuJing a i$>(dal actki 'm cgli^ of Hiaci^ric uid iModczn Dmgni. Hcfriy 
An>p fdoib. tu, ttti. 

MODELLING 

A Prsoinl Tiacttmc C^k d* Uk ctf S nidm u, est % F, J, Cumaic^ 

i(l^ ChtpCftl on Muikdlblj^ for BoinnSt SnxK, cKv; 

AifcdcUuig 1 Bdil iFrcriTL Uic; MiMkMn^ Rt£^ Woft; Cnemih^ici; 

Cmk^ ^krtdc ArouUbv^ Rts^hj^mnute I'nk^gETTKfil, cftc, wifth m 
addilii:^ mcctkss on iiic Hnrnif^ of ScOlpirim UIQ Moi^kd Omxnwa^U 

with ibc^ui Plxm of %bt gnmi^r ScLElptuTc qf rQ 
to^bcr vith lAui^- LIik lHuitnium Lti iIk tcxi. Ro^ni ivo, 
tfl, oet. 

TtfE AKT AND CRAFT OF LINO CUTTING AND PRINTING 

A ^tAimiil fbr tli? me of SfboqJi ■jhI ,\iiiiieu!^ Bf Cuhiuk 
R urftot of “Tlniirr^ Tillor," eic. Wilh m I^^rEwufd % J. E. 

Ba KtONK Hereinafter Bmliil Gnmuur SdvxiJL ' Rtflltor i^f "J^jrir|^^ hhI 
AiimitAiirxi/^ Tiraijq^ pf I>3igfinig^ Cutdnj^ the HlocLi^ Pnnim^ ibe 
filurlo, ALzntaqqf, Dnkwil. Rtt< Kf^ FiUUte^ etc Tbc ^lurQc i^teliu 
lio Pftj^ TTth 77 WpcL^ fdt-ps^^ of whkh 73 bit in blaek 

KTfd or lii^k lorve tad j tn lull colcf^^ br the Buthnz end other 

modem ittBff, including pncticBL ^iRgnum nd ptmn in 
varko* utga. TbB 6m, dceom£nc fiet« 

PRACTICAL WOODCARVING 

By Eleamob Ha«iL Tfcdni BdHon, rtrbed and ntkr^d, in Tiro Pirti: 
I. fjjLUKWABY Wqctac4iiTi34i^ tits ^'«4caFvifi£;/' 

With nufoerniiB Uiuitinirlooi^ muiT fnU page, from Dtewin^ m& Phoffr 
I^Tsphi of eo^iii^ openikina. etatnfibt nid (tetdlk 11 . AiaVMMm WoOLi- 
tiAiivtitOi VE'iih rntmenw IllTarroifont, nuiLy fuil^pef^e from Ursvie^ nod 
Fhotonmpt^ of IfnKiEic wtd modem exniugi. Dimf e^-o, thrth. 
kiicEcd, ^1. iKt meb; or Twe^ fKiti in mte mlumc, cEotR W ffcL 

ONE HUNDRED AND ONE THINGS FOR A ROY TO 2iiAKE 

By Ai C. IloBTn. WJih Nota ^ otlnht^ Plraetliie xnd PreejascB, Tooli, 
JcitftiBp And haU (elkbic diiKnoot for nuking ^ orkij:^ Mtkidf. TBu*^ 
rr«ii;d by muceiomi faU^pajA ami tmilkr ptaetkiJ ukl SkexdKf 

iprdBNy pccTwcd. Srocptid Ediikm, rrvbcd li^d cnkTsodn Ctoim 
cbnh. je. bet. 

Uji^«rm vifh "loi Tidj^for a ATaV 

ONE laiNDRED AND ONE TJdTNGS FOR GIRLS TO DO 

By C Hchmth, hdiTor of ^Ednajkinal ifsodwcuit/' ett Whh ireticdcatl 
^liwn on SiitjdKxy^ ihe miMdg uT UmBBthre HrjtticlifiJil Atikk* in 
kathK^ rai^iiiT Hlnit oa Mending, dunhiHH ate, 

[Ikitrnccii by mimcmui JJ« DiagriiTiB^ fliont^TBphji of rrtiiiiht>»l ohjeei^ 
etc, Cmwi ity€s doth, kibml^ ja^ ncL 


SAMPIERS AND STlTaiES 

A Hendboob of the HmhmUcrrrla Act.. Mbs. ABf;zciui4> Qmiivtiil 
OoritimiJig 40 fuil-OBgg R^jpnmioctiDrtf ftvltl PhotEiKTapIlBi t Ftteuitbkcc 
lu eribntr, B^ J|S9 foci thwxia^ Thiid Edhioni revised ami enlxi^« 
t-cfiwfi H|tD^ hovcf, caiiTBi back, 1 oct, 

15 




AET li\ NEEDLEWORK 

A fEwBB^niiEfclf- By Lkwii-F- D*t pml MjfcHT BuCKtfc l^msh 

PAhUifu l*r WoiiAiLTiL IncltdiHR * ipc^y OTckcJ S™i 

Chi STicdj-S^inijiEfs* nuincnw 

ui ibiiuck; tnib^fkkOT-Oai™- McdimC Julim, IWh aid Modetn 

HfUilish. Vtiih addrtl^S pjOtmiH^ «f SUdeia Wotfc bf OltJiCAK CfAKl^ 
Mmj, S|^'VJLUl^ D. lUcci^ftfd ortm. C-initti^ 

ft<i Fbu^, irpfixJucctI Ti™ Plimcigiipi». bm JO iUiMtimtroflf in 

ibc tp x ^ i &own cLdi- ^d. ncL 

StMPLE STITCH PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY 

Dv Axsu fltAjjBffls.Jotirs, ^th colomed PnmiwfneM ind Jj 

PUta EILiMrailne +i PlitwHW. + PkiE* fiw ilic Audion Pm 
Dnininst, tberqrtiij} Jl Snreh D^gnuM wd t( tomplHc mjbciJ- 
■fl buixiucticBi, OiifHCFt i.ra ihc Mcthtdi SkclCM** Ciwitrtir 
«nd Appiicaitei of ^ deMipilre Svao^ Cokmr SdMiH- 

f>cnrn 4CL paper 'wappen. SL 6d, 5*^ od. rtet^ 

bttriL Tbtirt i» lb hw (dJm. ^ 

is* tJjMt «l 5 omiJlBp iinil tl» «tkil™ MMtJE^^ *« cn wtl 14 w*l 

pAoH ^tkJQC lA — AiIbcjAHM O wtfw Au 

STITCB PATTERNS AND DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY 

Hy -AnkS aitAKWS#*Jo«t!. An (nikpWilent iftJmiar to tfi= 

Above iMwi, eontaining ^S pagn witK 4) p^ojfi^e ea^ln on n 
pbtes a£ tinmlt itml etTorthiti offijMiMdcij- Muiivev * Fcotitttpsw ta ocikmi 
ctd iiimtcrDui Toxt UhislntioflA of Sg tfbrv 4thJ ^telbticll* Crown 4^« 
fspe« wtappen, )«. DCt; or In doth, 4a. net, 

CANVAS EMBROIDERY 

A Mmud for Sradoin mti AnuwMrt hf LotriiA F- P“=i- Conw^g 
4i paea of Msn, ^ enbuiol Frodiipkee, iwd 1+ apceWly preparad I uu» 
tbovmg Stlldm ertJ mciboU*. xSledkmi obkicig 410, papet wiapfwn, 
|t. Ki; v buMiitd in cloth, aj. net. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. L DOUBLE-RUNNING, on 
BACK-SITI'CH 

By LlwaA F, I'BtEL With eoltniTDd; Fbwiiipieoc, 10 ipcmliy df^ 
PUtei (if 4 ) Wjfkina Eteugiu. end 8 Pkicelwii WiotDgMto rf 10 Enaheh 
■id Coptic Sam^n, cmnpriilfsg nnnKiTwf- PouenW onJ %ith 

(•ncikil Trtt and ■ PidKie by V-rrj. Cawweli, EiBbwnkry jEMhei, 
tjrJndKuter Sdwtd of Ana. UniTjam with **Oni»* EnJaroidHy, Latg* 
utilung 410. popcc viapptrt^ Wi; or bcArdl^ back^ 4^ f>cL 

HNGUSH EMBROIDERY, II, CROSS-STTl'CH 

By Luolu F, l^tL, TOih i. CbluDJol FrrtntltploiS, in wdally doMi'il 
J'LllcS of t* Wortirtg Osiigni. nt, and I Pkta fiwfl PlhJIi^snn^, ul 
It («)iMl>Jiutliih Santpicrt *™l Obl«il. Cmnfiriiing 4) aubl*^ dving 
Imna^of PtttHm uM MtrtltW. VCTth iWial Ttai Picf^ bt 

pEcilcttur Rk tuc Htmie Profbnnr of I'kib Art^ Owfd l-turttr- 

4iLtf4 Ltu^nhlt?^ 4iUi^ paper uTjppcn, ^l. IKI,' (ir boaida, dulblxck. 4i- net. 

illustrated SmCHERY DECORATIONS 

By wmirua M. CLAH.B, Conmtning 19 l^ia ffwn tte Authry't iw^ly 
ptctianil OjH.wlni!4'* (pii'illK Kitfsc J,io uacfiil ^loiHi^CK 

Hidiciiici., Ili'ifd iSaninirt, PiirtnTi#^ l*tw™j( mUfl Wofiud Objirct?!, tudi 44 
liikp Ubiteti. EtL liKiudlns 1 cot^^isrcd [^«wiikL>k«, ^mrodacioff Tttt 
«n3 ^oll Nivirt tm d* PUia#. Crowd ptper wttppcfm. 

u. net: bootdi, di>dl botit 

- V Mrth *4=1 ttttiBOfldr *>^ *«dtMr. mjm. ut* 

AditZlnllJy ID fclW ll|Jlfll|p.^ ' it AliftllFfii £l#4Plif 
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